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/\UU  most  kindling  recollections  and  our  deepest  reerreta 
^  ^  connect  themselves  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  most  interestiiii;  events  in  the  history  of  the  worhl,  were 
transacted  there;  and  whatever  of  knowledp^e,  power,  and  hap¬ 
piness  Europe  now  enjoys,  may  be  traced  back  to  these  romantic 
coasts.  Commerce,  ^^cicnce,  Art,  Liberljr,  in  the  brii^htcr 
periods  of  their  story,  lavished  their  blessings  on  these  privilcfred 
realms;  but  the  desolations  of  War,  the  intolerance  of  Fa¬ 
naticism,  and  the  improvident  selfishness  of  uncontrolled  power, 
have  chana^ed  this  brilliant  scene,  and  t^iven  up  the  fairest  regions 
of  the  globe,  to  want  and  misery.  The  materials  of  which  former 
strength  and  felicity  were  made  up,  still  exist ;  the  various  and 
fertilizing  climate,  the  rich  and  productive  soil,  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  force  of  man,  still  arc  there ;  but  the  withering  anii 
of  oppression  is  stretched  forth  upon  the  land,  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  man  are  inexorably  crushed,  and  the  will  of 
tlie  master  is  the  only  law. 

This  description  strictly  ajiplies  to  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  coimUies  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  8ea,  but  to  none 
more  strongly  than  to  those  which  arc  the  immediate  subjects 
of  our  present  consideration,  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Thirkish 
Fiinpire.  These  fine  countries  lie  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  conceivable  for  all  the  objects  of  national  security  and 
jirosperity.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  their  situation  is 
unrivalled,  since  by  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Euxine, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Egean,  ami  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  occu¬ 
pying  Uie  intermediate  space  betwwn  Kuro)H‘  and  the  East,  they 
possess  advantages  in  many  respects  unattainable  by  any  other 
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fiat# ;  while  for  the  purposes  of  internal  traffic,  the  nuineroui 
water-ways  which  intersect  the  surface,  afford  the  greatest  fa¬ 
cilities.  Considered  in  a  military  light,  these  provinces  appw 
to  possess  every  ]K>ssible  resource :  large  plains  for  extensire 
evolutions,  mountain-tracts,  passes,  and  great  rivers  for  de-  jj 
fensive  warfare,  are  found  in  the  most  advantageous  position!  | 
With  respect  to  its  general  aspect,  1 

*  Asia  Minor  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world;  I 
it  is  blessed  with  a  healthy  and  delightful  climate,  and  the  earth  it  | 
fruitful  and  always  covered  with  vegetation.  It  has,  however,  been  I 
gradually  declining  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  con-  I 
•equentlv  at  present  but  thinly  peopled  and  badly  cultivated ;  van  ^ 
tr  cts  of  land  lying  either  waste  or  covered  with  morasses  and  imper-  i 
vious  forests.’ 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  very  different  class  of  consi-  \ 
derations  which,  in  every  Christian  mind  at  least,  connect  them-  ^ 
selves  with  these  countries.  We  refer  to  those  recol lections 
which  suggest  feelings  of  the  deepest  grief  for  the  moral  and 
religious  degradation  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  realm!  | 
Once  they  were  blessed  with  the  presence  of  Go8|)el  light,  and 
the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and  prevailed.”  The  grcit  i 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces  oC 
this  extensive  tract,  and  it  was  the  privileged  scene  of  hii  ^ 
missionary  labours.  But  the  glory  is  departed ;  the  **  sevei 

churches”  of  Asia  Minor  have  left  nothing  but  their  name 
and  their  site ;  their  candlesticks  are  removed  from  their  place; 
and  nothing  now  exists,  where  religion  once  flourished,  but  the 
fierce  intolerance  of  Islam,  and  the  hollow  and  corrupt  profession 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  detain  our  readers  by  i 
minute  description  of  the  manner  in  which  these  provinces  are 
now  governed.  The  Turkish  sway  is  everywhere  the  same; 
and  though  the  Osmanlis  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  yet  the  radical 
vices  of  their  government,  and  the  excessive  ignorance,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  in  which  they  arc  content  to  live,  have 
reduced  them  to  nearly  the  lowest  possible  state  of  political 
degradation.  The  consolidation  of  their  empire,  seems  to  have 
never  formed  any  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Turks ;  and  long  ai 
they  have  possessed  their  present  territory,  they  have  never  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  conciliate  the  original  inhabitants,  nor  to 
obliterate  the  galling  distinction  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  vanquished.  The  only  policy  is  that  of  oppression  in  iU 
least  mitigated  form.  The  governors  plunder  from  the  people, 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  ;  and  the  Grand  Seignior  exacts  from 
them  in  their  turn,  the  produce  of  their  extortion.  The  Feudal 
system  which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  its  earlier  times,  was,  do 
doubt,  fraught  with  innumerable  evils,  but  it  had  one  featurt 
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which  tended  greatly  to  abate  the  severity  of  its  as|mt  towards 
the  |>eople ;  it  was  permanent  in  its  institutions  and  its  adminis¬ 
trators.  There  was  a  close,  and  in  many  instances,  an  almost 
paternal  relation  between  the  chief  and  his  vassals.  Their 
connexion  was  hereditary,  and  amounted  to  such  a  species  of 
clanship,  as  alleviated  the  oppressions  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
disguised  from  the  inferior  the  real  character  of  his  servitude. 
Butin  Turkey,  every  thing  is  transient;  the  life  and  rank  of 
every  individual  are  de|>endent  on  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan,  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  holds  his  cHopire  at  the  will  of  his  guards.  The 
Ottoman  dominion  is  divided  into  military  governments,  a  plan 
admirably  contrived  to  prevent  all  harmony  between  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  the  people,  especially  as  a  large  portion  of  the  latter, 
are  of  a  different  race  and  religion  from  their  oppressors.  With 
a  further  view  of  keeping  the  Pashas  in  subservience,  they  are 
never  permitted  to  retain  their  Pashallks  during  a  long  term : 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  they  are  either  removed  or  dis¬ 
graced.  The  consequences  of  this  wretched  policy  may  be 
traced  in  every  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  tyranny, 
the  exactions,  the  privations,  the  cruelties,  exercised  upon  the 
miserable  imputation,  exceed  calculation  and  description ;  but 
their  effects  are  too  broadly  visible  in  the  distracted  and  depopu¬ 
lated  condition  of  the  provinces  traversed  by  Mr.  Kinneir.  At 
tlie  same  time,  the  excess  of  the  evil  sometimes  operates  its  cure  : 
the  Pasha,  anxious  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of 
power,  or,  in  some  instances,  actuated  by  milder  dispositions 
and  more  enlightened  views,  conciliates  the  people,  promotes 
their  interest,  stimulates  their  industry,  and  by  tliese  means,  and 
by  a  skilful  mixture  of  bribery  and  defiance  in  his  transactions 
with  the  Porte,  maintains  his  ground  for  life.  At  this  very 
period,  there  are  more  than  one  of  these  independent  governors 
in  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Early  in  1813,  Mr.  Kinneir  quitted  England  on  an  enterprise 
which  we  much  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from  completing. 
It  was  his  intention  to  visit  all  the  countries  through  which  an 
European  army  might  attempt  the.  invasion  of  India,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  to  traverse  the  north-eastern  provinces 
of  Persia,  and  the  immense  plains  which  stretch  beyond  the 
Oxus  towards  the  limits  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  such  a  plan  would  have  put  us  in  possession  of 
much  valuable  information  respecting  regions  but  little  known. 
The  Author's  severe  and  continued  illness,  and  subsequently  his 
recal  to  Madras,  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  design  into 
full  execution.  As  it  is,  however,  he  has  done  much ;  he  has 
traversed  ground  before  nearly  unknown,  displaying  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  severest  trial  the  utmost  self-possession  and 
energy.  The  results  of  his  observations,  he  has  communicated 
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in  Un^uai;c  manly  and  pcrapicuou*.  lie  has  not  eked  out  hii 
▼olume  by  any  of  the  modern  arts  of  book-making;  we  there¬ 
fore  attend  him  from  his  starting-point  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  journey,  with  our  attention  always  excited,  and  our  expMta- 
tions  fully  ii^atified.  The  loss  of  his  baggage  and  collections, 
as  well  as  of  *  many  of  his  valuable  notes,*  which  were  taken  by 
pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  must  be  greatly  lamented,  as  it  de« 
prived  Mr.  K.  of  important  materials  for  the  completion  of  hk 
work. 

The  Author  quitted  Vienna  on  the  10th  May,  1813,  on  hit 
journey  to  Constantinople.  While  at  Orschova,  he  crossed  the 
l>anul>e  into  Servia,  then  under  the  government  of  the  celebrated 
Zerni  George,  of  whose  career  he  gives  a  very  brief  sketch,  con¬ 
taining  little  more  than  is  .already  known.  This  extraordinary 
man  had  risen  from  a  low  station  in  the  Austrian  army,  to  the 
unlimited  chieftainship  of  the  Servians ;  but  though  he  held 
despotic  sway  over  at  least  a  million  of  subjects,  he  never  as- 
sumeii  any  title,  nor  could  he  be  distinguished  from  his  country¬ 
men  by  any  splendour  of  dress.  He  trained  every  Servian  to 
the  use  of  arras,  and  adoptc<l  in  all  points,  the  Austrian  disci¬ 
pline.  He  his  said  to  have  sentenced  his  own  brother  to  death,  for 
maltreating  a  female,  and  to  have  ordered  a  priest  to  be  buried 
alive  for  refusing  to  perform  a  funeral  service  without  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  fifty  piastres.  Near  Cernitz,  Mr.  K.  was  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  great  danger ;  while  descending  a  declivity  at  full  speed, 
the  carriage  was  overturned  by  a  stone,  and  thrown  over  tba 
aide  of  the  hill.  The  shock  was  so  severe  that  the  fore  wheeb 
of  the  carriage  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  horses  galloped 
on,  while  the  vehicle  rolled  down  the  descent,  till  stopped  by  soma 
bushes.  When  crossing  the  steep  range  which  separates  Bul¬ 
garia  from  Romilia,  he  was  compelleil  to 

*  sleep  nt  a  Greek  village  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  A 
hospitable  shepherd  gave  us  his  house,  which  was  small  but  clean, 
and  erected  in  the  hollow  of  a  deep  and  sequestered  valley,  washed  by 
torrent  of  the  clearest  water.  The  mountains  rose  to  an  awful 
height  on  either  side,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  stately  beeches  with 
which  their  summits  were  crowned  waved  gently  over  our  heads ;  the 
beams  of  a  setting  sun  pierced  through  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
forest,  while  the  songs  of  the  nightingale,  re-echoed  from  the  rocb 
and  precipices,  formed  altogether  an  enchanting  contrast  to  the 
smoke  and  filth  of  a  Turkish  post-house.* 

After  remaining  about  three  months  at  Constantinople,  which 
Mr.  Kinnoir  rcacht^  on  the  16th  June,  he  set  out,  on  the  2d  of 
SSeptember,.  on  a  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  attended  by  a  Greek 
servant  and  a  Tatar,  Ibrahim  by  name.  We  shall  attend  him 
through  the  whole  of  his  joumies,  as  closely  at  possible,  without 
making  our  article  a  mere  itinerary. 
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The  first  part  of  our  Author's  journey  let!  him  to  Angora. 
One  of  the  earliest  towns  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  waa, 
llie  once  populous  and  flourishing  Nice,  in  former  ages  the 
capital  of  Bithyuia.  The  ancient  walls  are  four  miles  in  chr- 
cumfereiice,  but  the  space  between  them  is  uow  filled  up  with 
ruins,  gardens,  tobacco- plantations,  and  about  a  *  hundred 
*  wretched  hovels  built  of  mud  and  wood.*  The  miserable 
half-starved  horses  which  were  furnishetl  by  the  Postmaster, 
were  unable  to  proceed  more  than  half  the  next  stage,  and  Ibra¬ 
him,  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  as  a  government  messen¬ 
ger,  summarily  took  possession  of  an  equal  number  belonging  to 
a  Greek  merchant  whom  the  party  met  upon  the  road.  At  Sugat, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  Mr.  Kinncir  had  his  first  specimen  of  travelling  miseries ; 
which  were,  however,  in  tliis  instanc*e,  mere  trifles,  compared  to 
wlut  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  endure. 

*  I  hired  a  dirty  and  unfurnished  apartment,  but  could  procure  no 
refreshment ;  and  hungry  as  I  might  be,  was  fain  to  go  to  rest  without 
my  supper.  1  had  provided  myself  at  Constantino^e  with  a  small 
carpet,  a  pillow,  and  a  counterpane,  so  that  1  was  always  independent, 
and  never  used  the  beds  or  cushions  of  the  natives,  which  invariably 
abound  with  all  sorts  of  vermin.  In  my  travels  in  Turkey  1  have 
therefore  always  carefully  avoided  the  post-houses,  where  you  are 
shewn  into  a  filthy  cotFee-nioin,  divided  into  small  boxes  separated  by 
railings,  and  frequented  by  all  the  rabble  in  the  place.  The  posts 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  are  supported  by  the  govemiaent;  that 
is  to  say,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  or  in  many  places,  a  sum  of 
money,  is  granted  for  that  purpose  in  the  spring  of  every  year ;  and 
those  of  the  different  towns  along  the  great  roads  (for  in  by-roads 
there  are  no  posts)  are  let  to  the  person  who  will  take  them  on  the 
most  moderate  terms,  the  horses  being  transferred  at  a  valuation. 
In  a  road  which  is  much  frequented,  the  postmasters  oflen  maintain 
upwards  of  a  hundred  horses,  and  th^  are  not  only  obliged  to  supply 
the  Tatars  with  cattle,  but  also  with  food,  for  which  tho  latter  pay 
but  a  few  paras  to  the  servants  on  going  away.  This  is,  however,  a 
.privilege  granted  solely  to  those  who  are  the  bearers  of  letters  or  mes¬ 
sages.  The  horses  are  small  and  are  much  abused,  the  stages  long,  and 
the  roads  in  general  bad,  notwithstanding  which  the  Tatars  put  these 
poor  little  animals  to  their  utmost  speed ;  and  when  they  are  so  com. 
pletely  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  their  tails,  and  sometimes 
their  ears,  are  cut  off,  and  thus  diingured  they  are  turned  loose  into 
the  woods.  The  Tatars  are  therefore  in  general  furnished  with  spare 
boFMis,  which  are  led  by  the  Soorajees  (postboys)  tied  to  the  tails  of 
each  other,  but  if  not»  they  seixe  the  horse  of  the  first  traveller  they 
happen  to  meet.* 

These  oflicial  messengers,  though  they  derive  their  name  from 
their  naiioiial  origin,  are  now  probably  in  the  smaller  pro|K)rtioii 
of  instances,  natives  of  Tatary.  Every  Pasha,  as  well  indeed 
most  persons  in  high  office,  has  a  number  of  them  in  pay. 
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The  best  of  those  Mfho  were  attached  to  the  English  embassy^ 
was  a  Swedish  renegado,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Turk 
ish  language.  These  men  will  sustain  almost  incredible  fatigue;  a 
short  doze  taken  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  Khan,  while  their 
horses  are  changing,  or  else  a  comfortable  nap  on  horseback, 
seems  sufficiently  to  recruit  them.  They  are  fond  of  strong  li 
quors,  and  take  large  quantities  of  opium,  till  they  become  so 
insensible  to  fati|^e  and  danger,  that  Mr.  Kinneir  has  repeated¬ 
ly  seen  tliein  at  ffill  speed,  with  their  eyes  fast  closed,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  pass  over  the  distance  between  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  Bagdad,  not  less  than  1500  miles,  in  9  or  10  days,  la 
one  instance,  a  Tatar  is  said  to  have  completed  this  journey  ia 
7  days,  and  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Grand 
8eignnr,  as  having,  of  necessity,  killed  a  great  number  of  |>ost- 
horses.  At  Eski  Shehr,  the  ancient  Dorylaium,  Mr.  Kinneir 
obtained  ^  the  best  lodgings  in  the  town,*  which  he  describes 
as  little  better  than  a  stable.  This  place  is  still,  as  in  ancient 
times,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths  ;  the  temperature  of  which 
is  supposecl  by  Mr.  K.  to  be  not  less  than  100  Fahrenheit.  Af¬ 
ter  exploring  the  antiquities  of  the  town,  which  presented  nothing 
very  remarkable,  Mr.  K.  met  with  the  following  adventure. 

*  Tired  with  walking  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  had  just  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  when  1  was  alarmed  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
court  gate.  It  was  immediately  afterwards  burst  open,  and  one  of 
those  Dervishes  called  Delhi,  or  madmen,  entered  the  apartment, 
and  in  the  most  outrageous  manner  struck  me  with  the  snail  of  a 
long  lancc  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  at  tlic  same  time  abusing  my 
people  for  having  allowed  an  infidel  to  enter  the  habitation  of  a  holy 
man,  since  (ns  it  aflerwards  turned  out)  the  house  belonged  to  him. 
1  was  so  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  this  intruder,  that  I  instantly 
seized  one  of  my  pistols  which  were  lying  by  my  side,  and  should 
have  shot  him  on  the  spot,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  had  1  not 
been  withheld  by  the  Tatar  and  those  around  me.  The  Dervish 
was  in  a  moment  hurled  neck  and  heels  out  of  the  door,  and  1  went 
in  person  to  the  Aga  to  complain  of  the  outrage.  1  found  him  sitting 
in  a  lofl  or  garret,  a  place  somewhat  dangerous  to  approach  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rotten  condition  of  the  ladder  which  leu  to  the  only 
entrance.  1  ordered  the  Tatar  to  read  the  fermaun,  and  representing 
die  circunutancc,  desired  tliat  the  Delhi  might  be  punisned..  He 
said  that  he  would  chastise  him  the  moment  1  was  gone ;  but  as  he 
was  a  holy  man,  and  1  an  infidel,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town  would 
not  at  present  allow  him  to  be  touched.* 

When  Mr.  Kinneir  returned  to  his  residence,  he  had  scarcely 
scatinl  himself  before  the  Delhi  returned,  attended  by  three  or 
four  of  his  friends,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  at  some  distance 
from  Mr.  K.*s  seat,  which  was  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of 
the  door.  The  Delhi  seemed  to  have  been  quieted  by  his  pre¬ 
vious  danger^  but  his  companions  were  continually  urging  him 
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to  displace  the  infidel  intruder,  and  on  bis  remaining  tranquil, 
they  started  up  in  anger,  and  spitting  on  the  ground  to  express 
their  contempt,  snatched  Mr.  Kinneir*8  carpet  from  under  him, 
and  seated  themselves  upon  it.  Fortunately  he  listened  to  the 
advice  of  his  Tatar,  and  quitted  the  apartment,  or  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  his  whole  party.  At 
Sever  Hissar,  the  Aga,  a  polished  and  well-dressed  young  man,* 
behaved  with  uncommon  civility,  and  made  many  inquiries, 
principally  regarding  his  own  health,  which  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  preserve,  and  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Kinneir  under 
the  notion,  common  in  Turkey,  that  every  European  roust  be  a 
physician.  Another  question  related  to  the  inscriptions  which 
his  visiter  so  assiduously  copied,  and  which  he  supposed  must 
either  be  talismans,  or  indications  of  hidden  treasure.  He 
shewed  Mr.  K.  a  small  cabinet,  containing  eight  or  ten  old 
silver  watches,  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  clocks,  precious  treasures, 
in  his  imagination,  though  altogether  not  worth  fifty  piastres 
(shillings). 

In  the  district  of  Yerma,  the  inhabitants  were  busily  engaged 
in  getting  in  the  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  these  regions  agriculture  is  ill  understood,  and  worsen 
practised  ;  not  the  humblest  effort  for  improvement  is  ever 
made,  neither  is  the  soil  prepared  beyond  the  mere  necessity  of 
the  husbandman.  The  farmer  holds  his  land  by  the  slightest 
possible  tenure  ;  he  is  liable  to  ejection  without  an  hour's  notice  ; 
and  his  taxation,  or  spoliation,  is  in  exact  pro|)ortion  to  his  annual 
produce.  To  so  scandalous  an  extent  is  this  system  carried,* 
tliat  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  Pasha  to  seize  the 
crops  on  the  ground  at  a  low  valuation,  and  then  to  dispose  of 
them  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  this  part  of  the  empire,  the 
Greeks  (Uroomi)  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.* 
Mr.  Kinneir  is  disposed  to  think  more  highly  of  their  cnaracter, 
than  other  travellers  have  done. 

*  They  are  not  (^he  says)  in  my  opinion,  the  fallen  and  dastardly 
race  they  are  usually  represented  to  be.  The  political  or  religious 
institutions  of  a  state,  affect,  without  doubt,  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  thfs  is  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  throughout  those  quarters 
of  the  globe  where  the  blighting  doctrines  of  Mahomet  have  been 
diffused.  The  unjust  and  cruel  persecutions  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
have  damped  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  and  rendered  distrust  and 
deception  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  whereas,  under  a  more  enlightened  and  less  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  the  national  character  of  that  people  would  probahlv  rise  to  the 
standard  of  the  inhabitants  in  most  of  the  civilized  counti  ies  oi  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  me  they  have  also  appeared  as  dispirited  and  broken¬ 
hearted  ;  but  at  the  same  time  ready  to  rise  if  supported,  and  crush 
their  vindictive  rulers  to  the  earth.* 
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At  Aome  distance  from  theso  districU*  Mr.  Kinneir  halted  near 
an  encamptneni  of  Turkmans.  Among  these  wandering  tribea 
be  fell  himself  unpleasantly  situated,  not  having  been  previously 
accustomed  to  their  manners,  and  their  behaviour  to  him,  at  first, 
not  being  adapted  to  place  him  at  his  ease.  They  are  a  pastoral 
race,  and  trust  entirely  to  their  flocks  for  the  means  of  subsist* 
dice,  bartering  their  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  for  corn  and  other 
necessaries.  Their  subjection  to  the  Porte  is  little  more  tliaa 
nominal.  I'hey  are  represented  as  possessing  many  valuable 
and  exalted  national  qualities,  which  a  more  settled  mode  of  life, 
and  a  cIosit  contact  with  the  Turks,  would  very  effectually  re¬ 
move  ;  they  arc  *  brave,  high-spirited,  and  hospitable,  and 

*  when  once  they  have  eaten  salt  with  a  stranger,  will  protect 

*  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.’  Money,  the  idol  of  the 
Turks,  they  refused  to  accept  from  Mr.  K.  when  tendered  for 
the  hire  of  horses,  or  as  the  remuneration  of  service  ;  and  whea 
he  otlered  a  present  to  his  guard,  they  rejected  it,  and  begged 
only  a  handful  of  tobacco.  The  first  interview  with  these  no* 
muden  was,  as  has  been  intimated,  by  no  means  encouraging: 
the  Kia  behaved  with  great  insolence,  and  sent  oft*  the  party  io 
oarts  for  the  examination  of  his  chief.  At  the  next  encam))ment, 
the  whole  horde  turned  out ;  they  took  otV  .Mr.  K.’s  hut,  handled 
his  clothes,  and  finished  their  uncereinouious  proceedings,  by 
laughing  at  him  most  unmercifully.  The  residence  of  the  chief, 
Ahmed  Beg,  was  tifl(*eu  miles  distant :  here  their  reception 
was  courteous  and  liberal.  Alimed,  who  appeared  to  he  a 
young  and  spirited  man,  told  Mr.  Iv.  that  he  had  four  brothers, 
each  of  whom,  as  well  as  himself,  could  bring  five  thousand 
men  into  the  held.  IJe  inquired  how  many  tribes  and  villages 
there  were  in  Feringistan,  ( Kurope,)  and  smiled  incredulously 
when  told  that  they  were  countless. 

Angora,  the  ancient  Aiicyra,  which  Mr.  Kinneir  soon  after 
reached,  has,  since  its  foundation,  been  subjected  to  many 
changes  ;  it  was  wrested  from  the  Ciaiils  by  Manlius,  takcu  in 
the  reign  of  Ileraclius  by  the  Persian  generals,  and  afterwards 
by  the  nmowned  llaroun  at  Uaschid;  in  1 10*2  it  was  taken  by  the 
Count  of  Tholouse,  and  in  1350,  it  fell  before  the  arms  of  Amu* 
rath  1.  The  decisive  battle  of  Angora  was  gained  by  Timour, 
over  Baja/et,  but  the  conqueror  afterwards  restored  the  city, 
which  has  ever  since  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks.  The 
trade  of  this  place  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  sort  of  fine  camlet  from  the  silken  hair  of  the  famous  goat  of 
.\ngora.  This  beautiful  animal  is  only  to  be  found  within  the 
surrounding  district,  and  when  it  is  removed  beyond  a  certaia 
limit,  its  wool  loses  its  peculiar  qualities.  The  territory  to  the 
I  iouth-easi  of  Angora,  as  far  nearly  as  Koniah,  is  covered  with 
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lands  of  the  Turkmans,  who  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Tlieir 
chief  is  Mahomed  Besr,  it  is  said,  can  bring  thirty  thou- 
•aiid  brave  and  ex|>ert  iiorsemen  into  the  field. 

At  Angora,  Mr.  K.  occupied  part  of  the  house  of  the  English 
consul,  a  Venetian  physician,  in  whose  prescriptions,  however, 
he  put  so  little  faith  as  to  reject  them,  we  are  afraid  somewhat 
peevishly,  ‘when  seized  with  the  epidemic  (or  rather,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  endemic)  fever  of  the  place.’  'I‘he  worthy  Italian  is, 
however,  rlescribeil  as  ‘  a  most  excellent  creature,  warm- 
‘  hearted,  res|H*ctful,  and  attentive  in  the  extreme  ;*  ami  he  gave 
a  very  striking  proof  of  his  disinterestedness  by  reliising,  as 
long  as  he  couid  refuse,  any  remuneration  for  ‘  the  trouble  and 
*  exjiense’  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  Mr.  K.’s  residence 
in  his  house  during  tliree  wet'ks,  for  the  greater  part  of  wliich  he 
had  been  dangerously  ill.  On  his  arrival  at  this  place,  Mr.  Kinneir 
assumed  the  Turkish  dress,  and  in  deliance  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Pasha,  strolled  about  the  city  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
antiquities,  until  prevented  by  disease  from  further  examination. 
While  sojourning  here,  he  was  requested  by  the  Armenian 
Bishop,  to  use  his  intluence  with  the  Pasha,  to  proirure  the 
pardon  of  an  Armenian  who  hud  wantonly  stabbed  a  Turk. 
This  51r.  K.  very  wisely  declined,  and  the  murderer  was  hung 
up  fronting  the  convent ;  but  Turkish  justice  was  not  thus 
easily  satisfied.  The  Pasha,  who  was  not  a  man  to  let  slip  so 
fine  an  opportunity  for  extortion,  took  care  to  exact  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum  from  the  Bishop  and  the  Priests,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  had  instigated  the  assassin  to  the  perpetration  of  the  dt^d. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Mr.  Kinneir  ipiittcd  Angora,  and 
after  undergoing  the  usual  routine  of  bail  accommodation  and 
exaction  on  the  part  of  the  rapacious  Turks,  reached  Ooscat 
on  the  16th.  This  place  was  the  residence  of  Chapwan  Oglu, 
the  most  powerful  chief  in  Asia  Minor,  and  entirely  inde|>en- 
dent  of  the  Porte. 

*  His  wealth  in  jewels  w'as  generally  believed  to  be  immense  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  could  muster,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  He  lived  in  great  splendour  ;  his 
haram  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  Georgian  slaves,  and  food  for 
three  hundred  people  w’as  daily  prepared  in  his  kitchen.  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  w’ith  politeness  and  dignity,  in  a  niugnificent  apartment 
surrounded  with  sophas  made  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with  gold, 
and  opening  into  a  garden  of  orange  trees,  ornamented  with  a  marble 
basin  and  jet  d’eau.  His  countenance  was  benevolent,  and  his  beard 
as  white  os  snow ;  he  made  me  sit  close  to  him,  and  asked  a  number 
of  questions  respecting  Buonaparte,  of  whom  he  appeared  to  be  a 

f  eat  admirer.  He  afterwards  demanded  where  I  was  going,  and  what 
wanted  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  told  him  1  was  travelling  to 
amuse  myself,  and  that  1  intended  to  visit  Csasarca  and  Tarsus.  He 
replied  tbit,  as  the  road  was  in  many  placet  infested  by  brigands,  he 
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would  give  me  a  guard  and  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  different 
districts  through  which  1  should  pass*  and  on  taking  leave  of  him  he 
enjoined  the  doctor  to  see  that  all  my  wants  were  supplied  during  my 
bUy  at  Ooscat.’ 

'riiis  ‘  Doctor’  was  the  chief  physician  of  Chapwan,  who  had 
aKo  ill  his  employ  a  French  practitioner,  in  whom  he  placediuuch 
confidence.  Mr.  K.  evidently  considered  him  as  a  privileged 
spy  ;  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the  French 
government  employs,  in  the  characters  of  consuls,  physicians, 
or  merchants,  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,Vmissaries  who 
regularly  correspond  with  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
The  nohles  of  the  court  visited  Mr.  Kinneiron  the  most  agreeable 
terms,  and  his  table  was  plentifully  supplied  at  the  expense  of 
the  chief.  In  one  of  his  rambles,  he  met  the  youngest  son  of 
the  prince,  with  his  attendants,  whom  he  describes  as  a  very 
handsome  youth,  most  superbly  dressed,  and  mounted  on  a 
white  courser,  magnificently  caparisoned;  a  page  carried  his 
lance ;  he  held  a  hawk  in  his  right  hand,  and  he  was  followed 
by  several  couples  of  greyhounds.  In  the  evening,  Chapwan 
himself  took  an  airing  in  his  state  coach,  a  heavy  vehicle,  taken 
by  his  eldest  son  from  the  Russians.  While  at  Ooscat,  Mr.  K. 
informs  us  that  he 

'  was  fronuently  visited  hy  several  Russians,  or  Moscoves,  as  the 
Turks  call  them*  who  had  been  taken  in  the  wars  and  brought  here 
by  this  Rusha.  They  had  changed  their  religion,  married  Miuioinme- 
dan  women,  and  following  their  respective  professions,  enjoyed,  as 
they  said,  a  much  happier  life,  than  they  hud  ever  done  before.’ 

'I'his  nourishing  government  has  been  since  ruined  by  the 
death  of  I’hapwan  Oglu,  who  seems  to  have  neglected  to  make 
such  arrangements  us  should  confirm  and  consolidate  his  do* 
minions,  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of  authority  and  olhee, 
secure  them  to  his  |wsterity.  The  exact  particulars  of  this  event 
are  not  stated,  hut  it  appears  that  his  family  has  been  dis* 
pt*rse<l,  a  ml  his  treasures  plundered. 

('srsarea,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  Mr. 
K.*s  next  principal  stage,  presented  to  his  observation  a  great 
variety  of  antiipiities,  but  in  so  confused  and  im|)erfect  a  state, 
that  he  has  not  succt^ded  in  allording  us  much  information  on 
the  sidiject.  'I'he  internal  condition  of  the  town  is  wretched, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  picture. 

*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  filth  and  stench  of  the  streets  at  this 
place.  They  were  literally  blocked  up  by  dung-hills,  and  no  paint 
Si'emed  to  be  taken  to  remove  dead  horses,  dogs,  and  cats,  the  offals 
of  animals  butchered  in  tlic  market,  and  stagnant  pools  of  water,  at 
the  sight  of  which  1  was  almost  every  jnstant  sickened  witli  disgust.* 

Tlie  following  stage  brought  Mr.  K.  to  a  town,  supposed  to 
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bf  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castabala,  where  his  utmost 
emleavoiirs  failed  to  procure  liim  a  lod^in^  l>y  fair  and  equitable 
means.  In  vain  did  the  A^a  issue  his  commands,  and  the 
A^a’s  attendant  break  open  the  door  of  a  house  with  a  larfi^e 
stone  ;  the  inhabitants  entrenched  themselves  in  the  upper  part, 
and  treated  both  menaces  and  i)romises  with  equal  contempt. 
At  this  moment  a  luckless  (ireek  passing  by,  the  Tatar  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  and  compelled  him  to  lead  the  way  to  his 
dwelling,  where  lie  had  no  sooner  conducted  them,  tlian  he 
snatched  his  sword  and  carbine  from  the  wall,  and  rusliod  out 
of  the  door,  threatening  to  return  with  companions  enough  to 
make  them  repent  the  intrusion.  A  little  attention  to  the  lemales 
of  the  family,  however,  set  all  right  in  that  quarter.  In  a  short 
time  the  (irt'ck  returned  alone  and  in  better  temper  ;  and  a  few 
piastres  adjusted  every  thing  completely.  At  Kara  ilissar, 
Ibrahim  having  indulged  too  freely  in  eating  green  melons, 

‘  the  Turkish  physician  of  the  place  was  summoned,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  as  follows :  he  called  for  a  piece  of  cotton  and  an  egg,  and 
when  they  were  brought,  tied  the  former  rouinl  the  latter,  and  in 
this  manner  ordered  it  to  be  boiled  quite  hard.  The  Tatar  was 
then  directed  to  cat  the  cotton  and  the  yolk,  which  our  doctor 
atfirmed  would  prevent  any  return  of  fever.  1  will  not  vouch  for 
the  crticacy  of  this  specific;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Ibrahim  had  no 
immediate  repetition  of  his  disorder.' 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurred  until  Mr.  Kinneir 
reached  Tarsus,  formerly  ‘‘  no  mean  city,”  the  rival  of  Athens, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  in  magnificence  and  learning;  but 
now  remarkable  for  nothing  hut  the  delightfulncss  of  its  situation, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  A  week's  inde¬ 
fatigable  research  did  not  enable  Mr.  K.  to  *  discover  a  single 
*  inscription  nor  any  monument  of  beauty  or  art.’  At  Adana, 
the  next  stage,  the  Pasha  forcibly  detained  Mr.  Kinneir’s  pistols, 
though  with  a  liberality  nut  very  common  among  this  people, 
ho  gave  him  in  return,  a  pelisse  far  exceeding  them  in  value. 
From  (his  place  to  Scanderoon,  the  journey  was  over  a  tract 
interesting  in  itself,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  action  be¬ 
tween  Darius  and  Alexander.  This  route  has  been  long  dis¬ 
used  in  couse((uence  of  the  depredations  and  murders  committed 
by  the  Turkmans,  but  Mr.  K.  was  anxious  to  explore  it,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Pasha  of  Adana,  accomplished  his 
purpose.  At  Pias,  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape;  the  Kia  com- 
|H‘lled  him,  hy  the  menace  of  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum,  and  almost  poisoned  him  and  his  attendants  ‘  by  some 

ingredients  wbicli  bis  servants  had  mixed  in  their  rice,’  At 
this  verv  place,  the  Dutch  consul  at  Aleppo  had  formerly  been 
confined  for  several  months,  and  released  only  on  payment  of 
thirty  thousand  piastres.  At  Scanderoon,  once  a  place  of  great 
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the  Orontes,  Mr.  K.  embarkeil  for  LaUkia,  where  he  found 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Barker  the  British  resident  at 
Aleppo.  Here  he  was  sciied  with  a  malignant  fever,  which 
also  altacketl  his  Tatar  and  his  servant.  During  his  illness, 
he  was  attendeil  with  the  utmost  kindness  hy  the  family  of  Mr. 
Barker,  who  had  recently  lost  hy  the  same  disease  his  two 
elder  daughters,  and  it  was  a  providential  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Merion,  Lady  Hester’s  physician,  was  also  at  hand,  as 
his  skill  was  instrumental  in  restoring  Mr.  Kinneir,  while 
Ibrahim,  who  preferred  Turkish  remedies  to  bark,  never  per¬ 
fectly  recovered,  but  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the 
distemper.  This  attack  prevented  Mr.  K.  from  completing  his 
intended  tour  through  Palmyra,  Racca,  Kirkesia,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  Syrian  side  oi  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  him 
to  return,  by  Cyprus  and  Caramauia,  to  Constantinople. 

Latakia  contains  an  interesting  ruin,  apparently  in  good  pre- 
fervation  :  it  is  a  triumphal  arch,  of  Roman  architecture,  ^  of  a 
•  square  plan,’  with  four  arches,  (we  sup|K)sc  the  passages  inter¬ 
secting  each  other,)  the  height  nearly  40  feet,  with  a  handsome 
entablature,  and  with  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  During 
Mr.  K.’s  residence  at  this  place,  a  sanguinary  revolution  took 
place  at  Ale])po.  For  a  space  of  14  years,  it  seems  that  the 
Janixaries  had  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  authority,  and  had 
reduced  the  Pashas  to  a  rank  and  sway  merely  nominal.  The 
revenues  were  converted  to  the  use  of  this  rebellious  soldiery, 
and  by  the  most  scandalous  and  intolerable  oppressions,  the 
chief  officers  had  accumulated  immense  wealth.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Mahomed,  the  eldest  son  of  Chapwan  Oglu,  purchased 
from  the  Porte,  on  speculation,  the  Pashalic  of  Aleppo.  Partly 
hy  force,  but  chiefly  by  treachery,  he  succeeded  in  his  object, 
securing  the  persons,  and  seizing  the  wealth  of  the  heads  of 
the  rebellion,  who,  after  undergoing  the  torture,  were  put  to 
death. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Latakia, 

‘  About  12  or  14*  miles  from  the  sea,  a  low  range  of  mountains 
branching  from  mount  Casius,  and  running  parallel  with  the  coast, 
is  chiefly  peopled  by  an,  extraordinary  race  of  men  called  Ancyras. 
Their  religion,  like  that  of  the  Druses,  is  unknown,  nor  can  their 
doctrines  be  easily  discovered,  as  they  admit  of  no  proselytes,  and 
answer  mysteriously  when  questioned  on  the  subject.  'Fhey  are 
industrious  husbandmen,  have  priests  whom  they  style  Shocks,  ^eak 
the  Arabic  language,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Pasha  of  Acre.  They 
liavc  many  prejudices,  and  amongst  others,  look  upon  hanging  as 
the  most  disgraceful  of  all  deaths ;  they  prefer  being  impaled,  and 
state,  as  a  reason,  that  if  hanged  the  soul  issues  from  behind,  but 
it  impaled,  it  ascends  out  of  Uie  mouth.  The  fortitude  they  display 
under  the  agony  of  this  dreadful  punishment  is  perfectly  astonishing, 
since  they  have  been  known  to  live  twenty«four  hours  without 
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uttering  a  groan»  and  even  to  smoke  a  nargil  whilst  WTithing  on  the 
stake.* 

‘  1  had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Barker  regarding  ih^ 
Druses,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  having  resided  two  yctn 
amongst  them.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  extreme  barrenness  of 
the  rugged  territory  which  they  inhabit.  It  is  a  lofty  chain  of  deso* 
late  hills  hanging  over  the  Mediterranean  without  a  plain,  a  valley,  or 
even  a  blade  of  grass  or  vegetation,  excepting  what  has  been  Indus* 
triously  reared  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  as  there  is  hardly  a  particle 
of  soil  upon  these  dried  and  sun-beaten  rocks,  the  inhabitants  alrooit 
entirely  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  the  silk- worm,  with  which  they 
purchase  corn.  They  cultivate  the  mulberry  tree  on  graduated  ter* 
races,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  washing  away  the  small  quantity  of 
earth  which  they  may  have  collected ;  they  are  continually  obliged  to 
dig  round  these  trees  which  arc  of  the  most  diminutive  size,  and  are 
even  rcducetl  to  the  necessity  of  pounding  stones,  in  order  to  afford 
them  sufficient  nourishment.  They  reside  in  hamlets  consisting  of 
four  or  five  houses,  and  a  fountain  or  rivulet  is  so  seldom  seen,  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Druses  to  drive  their  goats  six  or  seven 
miles  to  water.  They  are  a  quiet  and  orderly  people,  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  they  profess,  and  place  implicit 
faith  in  their  Okals  or  priests.  They  will  neither  cat  nor  drink  in  the 
house  of  a  person  employed  in  any  public  situation,  because  they  ima¬ 
gine  that  his  revenues  are  unjustly  derived  from  the  labours  of  the 
poor;  and  arc  nominally  governed  by  two  chiefs,  the  Ameer  Basher, 
and  Shock  Basher.  The  first  of  these  stands  appointed  by  the  Grand 
Seignior,  (or  rather  by  the  Pasha  of  Acre,)  ana  although  nominally 
the  head,  possesses  but  little  authority,  the  whole  power  being  in  rci* 
lity  vested  in  the  latter,  who  is  a  Druse.  The  Ameer  Basher  can 
only  be  chosen  from  a  certain  number  of  Turkish  families  resident 
among  the  Druses ;  and  if  he  quarrels  w’ith  the  Shcck  Basher,  the 
latter  has  not  only  the  power  of  displacing  him,  but  of  electing 
another  person,  though  he  cannot  appoint  himself.  Mr.  B.  reckoned 
the  (Kipulation  of  the  Druses,  including  the  Christians  who  had  settled 
amongst  them,  at  about  tw  enty  thousand  souls ;  they  arc  tall  and  mus¬ 
cular,  although  they  seldom  or  never  cat  animal  food,  and  when  they 
are  enabled  to  procure  this  dainty,  they  cat  it  raw  from  motives  of 
economy.  The  Druses  inhabit  that  mountainous  tract  between  Tri¬ 
poli  and  Acre,  where  the  injured  and  oppressed  arc  sure  of  an  asvlum» 
and  are  never  betrayed  ;  they  generally  dress  in  white,  and  loolc  like 
so  many  spectres  moving  amongst  the  rocks  and  precipices.  Wc  read 
in  8acn>d  history  of  the  fine  cedars  of  Libanus,  but  those  trees  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  one  particular  spot  of  this  ^reat  range,  and 
that  in  so  scanty  a  number  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  hve  hundred.’ 

We  have  Ir'cii  induced  to  give  insertion  to  this  long  extract, 
that  our  readers  might  be  put  into  full  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  information  which  it  affords  respecting  this  singular  people, 
liitherto  so  little  known,  hut  respecting  whom  w:e  hope  ere  long 
to  receive  more  minute  and  accurate  details. 

Mr.  Kioneir,  having,  in  some  degree,  recovered  his  health. 
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•tailed  for  Cyprus,  and  reached  Fainai^usta,  January  2,  1814. 
This  place,  once  a  fortress  of  j^reat  slrensjth,  is  now  dismantled, 
and  its  port,  which  could  formerly  admit  vessels  of  considerable 
draus'ht,  is  now  choaked  with  sand  and  rubbish.  On  the  Ith  ho 
set  otffor  L'lrnica,  where  he  remained  several  days,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  short  excursions  into  tho 
country.  The  parts  of  the  island  throu|;h  which  be  had  hitherto 
travelled,  are  remarkably  deficient  in  objects  either  of  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial  beauty,  but  the  approach  to  the  city  of  Nicosia, 
the  ancient  Tamasis,  seems  to  have  indeinniiieii  him  for  his 
disap|>ointment. 

*  (It)  broke  upon  the  view,  at  no  greater  distance  than  five  or  six 
hundred  yards :  it  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  bore  a  striking  re- 
teinblance  to  Shiraz  in  Persia,  when  that  beautiful  city  is  first  seen  on 
issuing  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  behind  the  tomb  of  Hafiz. 
Like  the  capital  of  Pars,  it  is  situated  in  a  noble  plain,  bounded  by 
loity  mountains,  tipped  with  snow,  whilst  its  nuu.erous  spires  and 
minarets  are  seen  to  rise  in  the  same  manner  above  the  branches  of 
the  trees;  but  the  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  towering  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  other  buildings,  combined  with  the  extent  and  solidity 
of  the  walls  and  bastion,  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  to  Nicosia  whicii 
Shiraz  cannot  emulate.’ 

!Vlr.  K.  was  introduced  to  the  Archbishop,  in  whose  extensive 
palace  he  took  up  his  residence.  This  personage,  who  holds  the 
second  rank  in  the  island,  originally  occupied  the  humble  station 
of  a  deacon,  but  by  dexterous  management,  he  raised  himself  to 
his  present  office,  which  gives  him  the  immediate  cognizance 
and  control  of  nil  atlairs  connected  with  the  Greeks.  Cyprus 
is  the  ofVicial  proiierty  of  the  Capiidan  Pasha,  who  ])ractises 
every  po«isible  mode  of  extortion,  both  on  Turks  and  Christians; 
but  the  latter  are,  ‘  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
‘  ment,  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  a 
*  number  of  lazy  and  avaricious  monks.’  The  island  is  produc¬ 
tive  and  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  but  under  such 
a  system  as  this,  it  is,  of  course,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  depres¬ 
sion.  'Pile  (jovernor  and  the  Archbishop  frequently  monopolize 
the  whole  yearly  produce  of  corn,  at  their  own  arbitrary  valua¬ 
tion,  and  then  cither  retail  or  export  it  at  their  pleasure.  From 
Ccrina,  the  ancient  Cerinia,  Mr.  K.  had  intended  immediately  to 
embark,  but  the  government  vessel  was  absent ;  in  addition  to 
which  disappointment,  he  was  not  able  to  procure  ‘  even  a 
‘  habitable  apartment.’  He  was,  however,  extricated  from  this 
dilemma  by  the  courtesy  of  Signora  Loretti,  wife  of  the  Captain 
with  whom  he  was  to  have  sailed  :  this  lady,  ‘  an  old  dame  with 
‘  a  very  long  waist,’  invited  him  to  her  husband’s  country- bouse, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  and  pleasantly  lodged.  The 
estaU  ««urrounding  the  house,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres 
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of  PXoeUpnt  land,  had  cost  Captain  Loretli  about  twenty  shillingi. 
The  Sij^nor  himself  soon  returned,  lie  seems  to  have  both 
amused  and  teazed  Mr.  K.  by  his  eccentricities  of  character  and 
manner,  lie  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  in  person  tall  and  sinewy, 
dr«*'ised  in  a  montjrel  fashion,  half  Turk,  half  Frank.  He  boasM 
of  his  learninj^,  though  ignorant  to  excess  ;  pretended  to  tij>etk 
ten  diflerent  lan;^ua2^,  though  hardly  able  to  make  himself  un« 
derstood  in  one  ;  to  crown  this  whimsical  farraijo  of  follies,  be 

*  was  vain,  rude,  and  presumin'^,  yet  kind,  hospitable,  and 

*  attentive.’  After  a  warm  contest  with  this  original  |>ersonage, 
who  pressed  his  ^uest  to  s))end  some  days  with  him,  the  boat 
was  permitted  to  carry  our  traveller  across,  under  the  command 
of  the  mate. 

It  was  Mr.  Kinneir’s  intention  to  make  the  coast  of  Cart* 
mania,  at  Keiendri,  hut  the  vessel  was  driven  considerably  to 
the  westward,  and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  procure  horses  to 
convey  him  to  that  town.  Ibrahim,  the  Tatar,  who  had  never 
recovered  from  the  ellects  of  the  fever  which  seized  him  at  La- 
takia,  was  with  threat  difliculty  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 
After  travellint^  about  five  miles,  they  readied  the  residence  of 
the  Turkman  chief,  who  w  as  the  proprietor  of  the  horses  which 
they  had  hired,  lie  insisted  that  the  party  should  not  depart 
till  morning;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  nii^ht,  Mr.  K.  was  awaked 
by  preparation  for  dislodi^ment.  A  body  of  horse,  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  was  approaching  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tribute, 
which  his  host  told  him  he  never  condescended  to  pay,  and  wts 
therefore  about  to  retire  to  his  mountain  holds.  This  intelligence 
rendered  it  equally  necessary  for  Mr.  Kinneir  to  decamp,  since, 
in  the  event  of  bein^  overtaken,  his  baj^^aije  would  have  lieen, 
without  any  ceremony,  appropriated  to  make  good  the  Turk¬ 
man’s  deficiency.  I'lie  poor  Tatar  was  fast  approaching  the 
t4‘rm  of  his  career,  and  w  as  obligeil  to  be  held  on  horseback  by 
two  men  hired  for  that  express  purpose  ;  he  held  up  only  as  fir 
as  Keiendri,  where  he  died,  requesting  his  employer  to  take 
charge  of  his  money,  and  to  deliver  it  to  his  wife,  lest  she 
should  be  defrauded  of  it  by  the  rapacity  of  his  countrymen. 
‘  I  shall  ever,*  says  Mr.  Kinneir,  ‘  pity  and  regret  the  un- 
‘  timely  fate  of  this  excellent  young  man,  who  had  served  rae 
‘  faithfully  for  eight  months.’  Mr.  K.  and  his  servant,  whom 
he  hatl  etpiipped  in  the  cap  and  jacket  of  the  Tatar,  pursued 
their  route  through  the  romantic  scenery  of  Cilicia  Tracbes, 
a  province  deriving  ibis,  its  ancient  name,  from  its  rugged 
and  rocky  surface.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  between  Ke- 
Icmlri  and  (^araman,  is  one  immense  forest  of  oak,  beech, 
fir,  and  juni(>er ;  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  few  straggling  tribes 
of  Turkmans,  w  ho  breed  camels,  horses,  and  black  cattle.  No 
aiiccp  were  seen,  but  in  every  direction  were  flocks  of  goatf, 
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^uriWd  by  larj^e  ami  slia|j^y  doj^s,  remarkable  for  streogtli, 
Mi^aciCy,  and  tierivness. 

Caramaii,  tlie  capital  of  Cunimania,  stands  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  ^rcat  plain  of  leonium,  which  spreads  out  its 
pcrfiK^t  level  to  an  immense  extent  witliout  a  tree  or  shrub, 
thotis'li  some  portions  of  it  are  fertile.  This  extensive  flat  is  so 
much  infested  by  banditti,  that  Mr.  Kinneir  was  unable  to  pro* 
cure  either  liorses  or  a  guide  to  enable  him  to  visit  a  inassof  in* 
teresting  ruins  at  the  foot  of  Karndja  Dag,  a  lofty  peak  which 
rises  suddenly  from  the  plain.  On  the  8th  of  February,  he 
reached  Konich,  anciently  Iconium,  the  capital  of  Lycaoniu. 
This  city,  like  most  others  in  Asia  Minor,  is  in  a  state  of  rapid 
d(*cay.  It  contains  several  handsome  mos(pies,  and  some  beauti* 
tiful  Arabesque  sculpture  on  the  gates  of  the  deserted  colleges. 
Ill  one  part  of  the  city  wall,  Mr.  K.  disc'overed  an  alto  relievo 
about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  containing  10  flgures,  each  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  Of  the  execution  of  this  sculpture,  ho 
speaks  in  raptures,  but  as  we  do  not  discover  any  remarkable 
traces  of  coniioisseurship  in  his  comments  on  works  of  art,  we 
are  unable  to  form  u  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  opinion, 
'riic  subject  is  ‘  a  Koman  Prince/  seated,  in  the  act  of  receiving 
a  ball  the  symbol  of  empire,  from  another  person  dressed  in  flowing 
robes,  and  attended  by  three  Roman  soldiers.  Some  of  the  figures 
which  had  been  inutilated,  we  are  informed  that  the  Turks  had 
attempted  to  restore,  in  a  most  absurd  style  of  execution  indeed, 
but  still  the  very  attempt  is  so  little  d  la  TurCy  that  we  should 
like  to  know  Mr.  K.'s  authority  for  ascribing  it  to  this  iconoclas¬ 
tic  nation. 

*  While  examining  these  reliefs  I  beheld  an  unwieldy  Turk,  with  a 
protuberant  belly  and  erect  carriage,  slowly  advancing  towards  me, 
attended  by  a  servant,  who  carried  his  pipe,  lie  wore  a  kouk,  a  long 
yellow  robe,  trowsers  made  of  scarlet.  Angora  shawl,  and  was  in  every 
other  respect,  dressed  like  a  man  of  rank.  He  asked  me  who  I  was, 
lienee  1  had  come,  and  whither  1  was  going,  and  uhy  I  looked  so 
earnestly  at  the  figures  on  the  wall.  When  1  had  replied  to  his  differ- 
cut  questions,  he  sat  down  upon  a  bank  and  invited  me  to  smoke  a 
pipe  with  him,  otfering  at  the  same  time  tobacco  from  his  bag,  which 
was  made  of  green  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  He  told  me  that  his 
family  were  once  powerful  at  Iconium,  but  that  of  late  years  the 
greatness  of  the  Osmanlis  had  also  declined,  and  he  feared  that  a  pro¬ 
phecy  which  foretold  the  destruction  of  their  power,  would  soon  be 
realized.  After  he  had  smoked  his  pipe,  he  wdslied  me  goo<l  morning, 
:md  continued  liis  walk  with  the  same  dignitieil  pace  along  the  foot  of 
the  wall.* 

Mr.  Kinneir  is  a  military  man,  and  tlirougliout  his  journey,  be 
kept  miliiary  objecis  steadily  in  view  ;  but  even  with  ibis  excuse, 
tliere  is  something  rather  wliimsical  in  the  thorouyh^bred  spirit 
'vhich  he  continually  manifests.  When  he  visits  Cyprus,  he  can- 
VoL.  X.  N.S.  ’  li 
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not  intiinaUnsT  it  woiiUl  make  a  vastly  convenient  ukI 
important  actpilsition  to  Knixlaml,  aiul  now,  at  lconinm,\vo  learn 
Iroui  iuiii  liow  easiU  this  part  ol  Asia  Minor  initial  be  taken  Ironi 
the  liraiul  SeiLMiior,  uuii  with  Imw  little  trouble  aiul  expense  it 
might  1)0  sustaiiir<l.  V'pon  this  sui)iect  we  have  some  itmihts;  but 
were  his  representation  correct,  there  are  still  some  trilling  consi¬ 
derations  conneeted  with  the  i|m‘stion  o!‘ which  must  be 
ilispospil  of  before  his  seheme  can  he,  willi  perfect  propriety, 
carried  into  elftct,  and  which  we  shoidd  hope,  would  not  be  so 
coolly  disreijarded  as  he  seems  to  wish  they  should. 

Alter  passing  through  Ladik,  Kilgoun,  and  Ak  Shehr,  Mr. 

K.  reachedOlium  Kara  liissar,  the  Black  Castle  of  Dplum,  so  call¬ 
ed  from  the  vast  quantities  of  that  drug  grown  and  prepared  there: 
the  average  produce  is  ten  thousand  oke,  or  about  30,000  lbs. 
This  place  was  sulVering  under  the  double  scourge  of  famine  uimI 
the  Hour- dealing  rapacity  of  the  Pasha,  who  had  monopolised  tlie 
importation  trade,  and  retailed  it  at  his  own  price.  The  famine 
had  taken  place  in  conse<iuencc  of  the  folly  of  the  surrounding 
farmers,  who,  finding  that  the  opium  growers  had  rcalizetl  enor¬ 
mous  profits  the  preceding  year, had  negloelcil  thecorn  hiLshandry, 
and  Idled  their  lields  with  poppies.  The  cllect  might  have  Ih^b 
anticipated  :  tliey  could  lind  no  market  for  their  opium  ;  they 
had  no  corn  for  tiio  necessary  consumption  ;  they  ruined  them¬ 
selves,  and  starved  their  neighbours,  'riie  fever,  which  had  never 
entirely  left  Mr.  K.,  together  with  fatigue  and  had  accommoda¬ 
tion,  had  now  so  much  reiluccd  his  strength,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  liasleniiig  forward,  leaving  unnoticed  much  whidi 
lie  had  intended  to  examine  minutely.  From  Kutaiah,  the  ancieDt  I 
Cotyxuiu,  he  travelled  in  company  with  an  unfortunate  Jew 
merchant,  who  was  a  eomplete  slave  to  the  euprices  of  Ids  Tatar, 
although  he  paiil  his  tonuonlor  twice  the  usual  salary.  He  wm 
invariably  phuu'd  in  the  lowest  scat,  not  ])crmitted  to  approach  | 
the.  fire,  and  his  colVee  was  handed  to  him  after  every  one  else  had  | 
been  st  rvod  ;  he  was  mounted  upon  the  worst  horse,  hut  whenever 
the  Tatar  chose  to  exchange,  the  ])oor  Israelite  was  com]>elled 
to  dismount  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  witliout  during  to  exprcM 
a  mviriinir  ;  lie  was  fre(jnent)y  obliged  to  follow  the  Tatar  at 
tnit  speed,  and  ‘  seldom  travelled  a  stage  without  a  tumble  io 
‘  the  iniui.’  At  Choocoorjee,  there  was  a  heavy  full  of  snow, 
through  which  they  reached,  alter  vaiious  accidents,  a  village 
called  i'nrha, whoso  inhabltunts  are  exempt  frumtrihute,  on  tiic ex¬ 
press  condition  that  they  act  as  guides  to  all  persons  passing  thei# 
inounl.iinons  regions;  they  are  held  accountable  for  all  who  |ie- 
rish  in  the  snow,  and  train  dogs  to  discover  lost  travellers  by  the 
scent.  Here  the  p.arly  was  detained  two  days  until  several  other 
(ra\eJlers  were  collected.  ]Slr.  K.  then  hired  twenty  of  the  vil* 
Jagers  to  precede  them  with  long  poles  in  order  to  track  tb« 
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pith.  Slill  it  wa!i  a  i  remend  mis  ettbrt.  One  uiifbrtiiiHite  Anne* 
niun,  having:  advanrpd  so  far  that  his  exhanstml  mules  were  un¬ 
able  either  to  advance  or  to  return,  was  coinpeUed  to  leave  his 
merehandise  on  the  road.  Amid  all  these  didiculties  and  dangers, 
one  ridieulmis  l  irrumslance  occurred  to  utuuse  such  as  were 
capable  of  enjoying  amusement. 

*  A  fat  and  avaricious  Turk,  returning  from  Kutaiah  to  Doursa, 
uav^’illiug  to  hire  a  Kutiicieut  nauit>cr  of  guides  of  his  own,  Irnd  taken 
r.dvftnsage  of  the  opportunity,  and,  with  hit  servants,  had  followed  our 
The  men  whom  1  had  hired,  and  to  whom  he  tenacioual]^ 
refused  to  give  evet)  a  few  parm.  did  not  interfere  with  him  until  he 
hati  gut  ncai*  tlv  ^.lnllll^t,  aiut  in  the  most  dangerous  part,  when  they 
divw  iiooueai'H  :»iue  of  the  path,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  his 
leading  the  way.  lie  refusi‘<l  to  advance;  but  the  youth  from  whom 
1  i)Uil  iiired  the  itorses,  put  his  cuirbtiie  to  his  breast,  and  threatened 
to  alioot  him  if  he  did  uoi  iiuitantiy  comply.  He  accordingly  rpurred 
hi.^  horse,  hut  had  not  gone  tweiitv  yards  before  the  auimal  sunk  up  to 
iho  e.trs  m  the  snow,  and  iu  endeavouring  to  extricate  itself,  over¬ 
turned  ihe  unwlrMy  rider,  who  hi)  half-smothered  for  several  mi¬ 
nutes.  '!'!tey  tlicn  went  to  his  ;is^isiance,  and  he  at  Jii&t  consented, 
with  reluctance,  to  open  his  heart,  and  make  them  a  present  of  five 
piastres.* 

5!arch  7tli,  ^!r.  Kinneir  reached  Boursa,  the  ancient  Prusa,  the 
CQ]>ital  of  Bitliyniu,  which  he  considers  as  ona  oftlie  most  populous 
and  prosperous  cities  iu  the  'rurklsh  empire.  Its  mosques  are 
not  lewcr  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  some  of  tlieni  arc 
extrtMueiy  superb.  The  Bezestein  and  Bazars  are  extensive,  aud 
filled  with  urtiolo^  of  truAic,  the  Khans  and  Colleges  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  rt'spectahle,  und  the  haths  are  commodious  ami  iu  great 
repute.  Tlie  population  may  amount  to  forty  thousand.  Du¬ 
ring  Mr.  K.'s  stay  of  two  days,  ^  many  thuusamV  died  of  the 
pi  igue,  wliicli  raged  with  such  violence,  that  he  found  it  ncces- 
s  iry  t)  (Miiploy  attendants  armed  with  sticks,  when  he  went  into 
the  streets,  to  pre\eiit  passengers  from  toncliing  him.  The 
ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  this  place,  will  not  surprize  our 
readers  when  they  learn,  that  the  streets  are  in  some  parts  so  nar¬ 
row  that  ‘  you  might  leap  from  one  house  into  the  other.’  The 
Cireek  Patriarch  here  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  his  flock. 
At  Modania,  Mr.  Kinneir  was  so  much  exhausted  as  to  Ire  unable 
to  proeivd,  and  during  several  days  which  were  passed  in  a  cold 
and  comfortless  lodging,,  his  servant  despaired  of  his  life.  At 
Irngth,  having  gained  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  down  to 
the  beach,  and  e;rbaiked  Cor  Constantinople  ;  but  the  wind 
being  high  and  contrary,  the  row. rs  could  make  noway;  they 
Were  obliged  to  land  at  the  w  rclehed  village  of  Armalli,  and 
here  his  sitnatioc  was  almost  the  extreme  of  misery. 

*  I  could  procure  no  lodging,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
cither  remaining  in  tlic  boat,  which  liad  no  deck  to  protect  us  from 
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the  snow  and  rain,  or  of  taking  possession  of  a  minous  house,  inhabited 
by  a  poor  Greek,  his  wife,  and  two  children.  To  increase  my  discom 
fort  tne  plague  was  raging  in  the  place,  and  had  destroyed  most  of  iti 
inhabitants.  The  only  room  in  the  house  consisted  of  an  apartment 
about  ten  feet  square ;  but  even  in  this  the  windows  were  broken,  and 
the  wind  and  snow*  beat  through  the  crevices  of  the  wall.  The  (rrcek 
and  his  family,  my  servant  and  myself,  were  weather  bound  in  this 
hovel  for  four  days,  and  never,  in  the  course  of  n  life  spent  amidst  the 
storms  of  fortune,  can  I  remember  having  experienced  sucli  distress.* 
The  fever  did  not  quit  me  for  an  instant ;  I  had  no  medicine  or  com¬ 
fort  of  any  kind  ;  I  was  continually  immersed  in  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
and  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  infected  with  the  plague. 
The  storm  having  abated  on  the  iiflh  day,  I  sent  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  hired  horses  to  carry  me  across  the  peninsula  which  divides 
the  gulfs  of  Modania  and  Nicomedia.  Wealc  as  1  was,  1  rode  five 
hours  over  a  mountainous  tract  knee -deep  with  snow.  The  cold  was 
excessive,  and  the  north  wind  blew  keenly  in  our  faces.  I  suficred 
such  agony  during  the  greater  part  of  this  journey  that  I  was  fre¬ 
quently  tempted  to  throw  inysell  off  my  horse,  and  perish  at  once  in 
the  snow.’ 

To  aggravate  his  misery,  he  was  refused,  at  about  half  the 
distance  mentioned  above,  a  lodging  on  the  seashore,  and  at  the 
eis<l  of  this  day  of  suffering,  took  up  his  lodgings  in  a  deserted 
house  in  a  town  depopulated  by  the  plague.  The  next  morning 
he  reached  Angori,  on  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  embarked  with  t 
fair  wind,  and  passing  under  the  three  lofty  and  beautiful  Prin¬ 
ces  Islands,  once  the  place  of  exile  for  persons  of  that  rank, 
landed  that  evening  at  Pera,  where,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Mr.  I  iiston,  then  our  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  and  ‘  in  the  society 
\of  many  old  and  kind  friends,’  he  regained  his  health  and  bit 
ap|>etitc  for  travelling. 

\Ve  have  now  conducted  our  readers  not  quite  throiigli  half 
the  volume.  The  details  of  a  yet  more  interesting  journey  re* 
main  to  bo  given,  which  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  Number. 

Art.  II.  An  IntrodiKtion  to  Eutomol<igf/  ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Xi* 
tural  History  of  Insects :  with  Plates.  By  Wm.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.L.S. 
Rector  of  Burham;  and  Wm.  8(>encc,  tsq.  F.  L.  S.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
pp.  521).  Price  18s.  London.  1817. 

¥  N  the  midst  of  our  more  serious  labours,  the  perusal  of  the 
amusing  volume,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  hat 
ti'nded  not  a  little  to  refresh  our  spirits.  We  are  unwilling 
tiiat  our  readers,  who  have  to  follow  us  through  many  a  page  of 

•  ‘  The  author  of  this  work  entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of 
*  twelve  years,  and  hat  almost  ever  since  been  employed  on  active 
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soUd  discussion  and  sober  criticism,  should  be  altogether  deprived 
of  some  portion  of  the  entertainment  which  we  have  derived 
from  this  interestini^  volume  ;  altliough  it  has  doubtless,  before 
this  time,  found  its  >vuy  to  the  htudies  of  many  of  them.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  barely  statinj^,  that  it 
fully  sustains  the  creditable  character  so  well  earned  by  its 
Authors,  in  the  publication  of  the  preceding  volume ;  hut,  in 
continuation  of  our  former  plan,^  we  shall  make  some  copious 
extracts,  which  cannot  fail  to  speak  satisfactorily  for  themselves. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  occupy  twelve  letters  ;  in 
the  course  of  which  the  following  subjects  are  treated.  1.  The 
im)H'rfect  and  i)erfect  Societies  of  Insects.  2.  The  means  by 
which  Insects  defend  themselves.  3.  The  motions  of  Insects. 
4.  The  noises  produced  by  Insects.  5.  Luminous  Insects.  0. 
The  hybernation  of  insects.  7.  The  instinct  of  Insects. 

The  social  habits  of  Insect  tribes,  are  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  their  instincts,  and  open  to  us  the  richest 
held  of  Kutomolo«;ical  research.  In  the  development  of  these 
habits,  they  frequently  exhibit  functions  strikingly  analogous  to 
those  of  human  being's.  The  perfect  order  which  prevails  in 
these  little  communities,  is  truly  ustonishin^ ;  the  skill  with 
which  they  construct  their  habitations  and  store-houses,  is  often 
such  as  to  atVord  no  small  labour  to  the  Philosopher  who  attempts 
to  give  a  rational  account  of  them  ;  while  the  prudence  and  dili¬ 
gence  displaye<l  by  their  countless  myriads,^  have  been  marked  by 
inspired  writers,  as  a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  for  the  children 
of  men. 

The  associations  of  Insects  have  been  judiciously  viewed  by 
our  Authors,  under  two  divisions,  perfect^  and  imperject.  Im- 
p<Tfect  societies  are  those  in  which  the  association  is  only  during 
a  part  of  their  existence ;  Perfect  societies  are  those  in  which  In¬ 
sects  arc  associated  in  all  their  states,  live  together  in  a  common 
habitation,  and  unite  their  labours  for  the  promotion  ofac'ommon 
object.  Of  imperfect  societies  we  have  familiar  examples  in  the 
Tipolidw^  which,  even  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  float 
upon  the  wintry  sun- beam,  weaving  the  mazy  dance  in  sheltered 
situations.  Who  is  there  that  has  not,  in  the  Autumn,  observed 
the  infinite  myriads  of  Ephemera*^  disporting  in  choral  dances 
over  the  surface  of  the  stream  ?  In  May  and  June,  countless 
hosts  of  little  black  flics  of  the  genus  Empit^  *  wheel  in  aery 
‘  circles  over  stagnant  waters.’ 

•  ‘  The  individuals  of  Thrips  Physapust  the  fly  that  causeii  us  in  hot 
weather  such  intolerable  titilation,  are  very  fond  of  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany  when  they  fved.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  last  July,  walking 
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tlirough  a  wheat-field,  I  observed  that  all  the  blossoms  of  Convoivuhts 
(twtmUf  (conimon  biiulwecil]  though  very  numertMis,  were  interiorly 
turued  quite  black  by  the  intiuite  number  of  these  insects,  u  hicli  were 
coursing  about  within  them/  p.  1  i. 

The  aasocnation^  of  the  C»V(y//t«a  mi(/raforiNv  approach  miicli 
nearer  to  |>erfect  societies.  Our  Authors  are,  however,  uinviU 
lint;  to  allow  the  correctness  of  the  old  Arabian  fable,  (hastily 
adopted  by  travelliTs,)  that  liocusts  are  coiuluctcd  in  tlteir 
(li|(bts  by  a  leader  or  kiiit::.  In  rct^anl  to  this  |>ositton,  sotne  rea- 
souabio  doubts  are  siuj^ested  ;  wc  do  #io/,  however,  include  the 
follow int;  amon;'  them. 

•  The  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  an  election  is  made,  will 
appear  from  such  queries  as  tnese,  at  which  you  may  smile — Who  are 

electors?  Are  the  myriads  of  millions  nil  consultetl,  or  is  tlte 
elective  franchise  confined  to  a  few*  ?  Who  holds  the  courts  and  takes 
votes?  Who  oasts  them  up  and  takes  the  result?  When  is  the 
election  inialc  ?  * 

Hut  wfc  sliull  quit  this  subject,  for  an  example  of  the  Perfect 
Socselies ;  which  shall  bo  selected  from  the  Termitesy  or  White 
Ants,  a  tribe  of  NouroplerouH  Insects.  In  these  Associations, 
the  Larva,'  ai>'tlic  workers,  the  Neuters  form  the  soldiers  of  the 
community,  while  the  mah^  and  females  are  exempted  from  aH 
the  labours  which  occupy  the  rest  id  the  colony. 

•  The  first  establishment  of  a  colony  of  IWmitex  takes  place  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  evening,  soon  after  the  first  tornado,  which 
at  tl»e  latter  end  of  the  dry  season  proclaims  the  approach  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  rains,  these  animals,  having  attained  to  their  perfect  state,  in  which 
they  are  furnished  and  adorned  with  two  pair  of  wings,  emerge  from 
tiieir  clay-built  citadels  by  myriinls  and  myriads,  to  seek  their  fortune* 
Home  on  those  ample  wings,  and  carried  bv  the  w  ind,  they  fill  the 
air,  entering  the  huu>es,  extinguishing  the  lights,  and  even  sometimes 
being  driven  on  board  the  ships  that  are  noi  far  from  the  shore  The 
next  morning  they  are  discovered  covering  tJie  surface  of  the  earth 
and  waters;  deprived  of  the  wings  which  enable  them  to  avoid  their 
numerous  cucniics,  and  w  hich  are  only  (  alculnted  to  carry  them  a  few 
hours*  •••  Inserts,  especially  ants,  which  are  always  on  the  hunt  for 
them,  leaving  no  place  unexplored  ;  birds,  reptiles,  beasts,  and  even 
man  himself,  look  upon  this  event  as  their  harvest,  and,  as  you  have 
lK‘en  told  hefon*,  make  them  their  food  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  single  pair 
in  many  millions  get  into  a  place  of  safety,  fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature, 
;md  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  community.  The  workers,  who  are 
continually  prowling  about  in  their  covered  w’ays,  occasionally  meet 
with  one  of  these  pmra,  pay  them  homage  if  they  arc  elected  to  be 
king  niul  ipiceu,  or  rather  father  and  mother,  ot  a  new  colony  :  all 
that  arc  not  so  fortunate,  inevitably  perish ;  aud,  considering  the  infinite 
host  of  their  enemies,  probably  in  ilie  course  of  the  following  day.* 
pp.  Si,  S5. 
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The  rnlinix  pair  are  *oon  enclosefi,  by  the  workers,  in  n  paiai*e 
ofrUt.  H*Te  they  exist  in  a  state  of  perpetual  cwiftnemcnt ; 
not  stiftereil  to  leare  their  king:<1om,  the  avenues  to  whieh 

are  oiiU  ef  siitlicieiu  ditiieiisions  to  admit  tlio  workers  and 
neuters;  con>e<|iiently,  the  exit  of  the  tt<>^erniiii^  |M)wers,  (whose 
cv)rfioresl  ov\^iiitude  corres|ioiuls  to  the  ditrnity  of  tht'ir  station,) 
bero.nes  impossible.  The  female  soon  betpns  to  supply  the  oo- 
lony  wi(h  ndiabitsnts.  At  the  period  of  ovipositioii,  it  has 
been  f-alciilat-d  that  she  prodtiees  MO, 000  eu:j^  within  twent}'- 
fon;*  hours  !  The  suhtorranenn  labours  of  the  workin;^  TonnifeSy 
ar»*  carried  on  in  the  most  wonderful  fnanner.  In  the  immediate 
superficial  neii^hhourhooil  of  the  ucst,  little  bustle  will  be  seen  ; 
it  is  necessary,  for  ilie  preservation  of  tne  race  from  their  iiutne- 
roiis  cMieti.K^s,  that  every  process  should  be  caiTied  on  under- 
i^rouiitl.  They  are  admirahlc  miners  and  engineers  !  Thousands 
of  streets,  and  I  iii«*s,  and  shafts,  and  levels,  are  exeavuteii  aliout 
tlirtH.^  fi*et  below  the  nest,  by  which  a  cominnnication  is  kept  open 
with  every  pari  of  their  populous  city.  If  a  comparison  be  insti¬ 
tuted  betwwMi  the  physical  powers  of  these  little  insects,  and  the 
ma!;;nitnde  of  their  operations,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  man, 
how  do  the  promlcst  monuments  of  human  art  dwindle  into 
ins’j^nificance,  ]mivided  ive  condne  our  consideration  to  the  vast 
accumulation  of  the  elfccts  of  individual  labour !  While  some 
of  the  pipes  whieii  they  drive  throui^li  the  c^rouiid  do  not 
much  cxccfMl  the  dimensions  of  their  bodies,  there  are  others  the 
diameter  of  which  is  eipial  to  the  horc  of  a  larp^e  cannon.  W'hat 
is  the  lart^est  tunnel,  by  which  human  labour  has  perforated  tho 
solid  strata  of  onr  clohe,  when  compared  with  insect  works  like 
th<*se  ?  Their  food  consists  of  "unis  and  the  inspissated  juices 
of  trees,  fornuMt  into  little  masses  like  raspings  of  wood,  and 
stored  up  in  cells  of  clay. 

So  much  for  SeuropterouH  Societies.  We  wish  we  could 
find  room  for  some  detailed  extracts  res{>eeiiui^  the  liabits  of  the 
four  tribes  of  Social  Insects  of  the  Order  H ytnenopteray 
namely.  Ants  propiTly  so  called  (Formica  of  Liiine,)  Wasps 
and  Hornets,  Humble-Bees,  and  the  Hive- Bee.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  our  desitrn  to  anticipate  the  contents  of  this  volume,  by 
w^ich  a  len^theneti  detail  as  mii^ht  tend  to  supersede  the  perusal 
of  the  work  itself :  our  extracts  are  g^iven  ratluT  to  excite  the 
desire  of  onr  readers*  for  further  information,  than  to  satiate  it ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  limit’ ourselves  to  a  few  miscellaneous  quo¬ 
tations. 

Communities  of  insects,  like  associations  of  men,  are  suliject 
to  have  the  harmony  of  their  so<*ietieH  internipted  by  disconl. 
Ants,  it  should  ap)>ear,  are  |>eculiarly  litigious  and  feroidouB 
aniiuals ;  and  while  historians  are  busy  in  recording  the  strifes 
of  man,  KntoniologisCs  iiud  enDployment  in  handing  down  to 
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posterity  the  battles  anil  triumphs  of  these  coiitlictin^  tril)os, 
which  are  not  content  with  throwing  up  their  earlk-ttorkg  for 
civil  purposes,  hut  often  take  the  field  to  massacre  each  other. 

•  They  are  susceptible  of  the  emotions  of  anger  ;  anil  when  they 
are  menaced  or  attacked,  no  insects  shew  a  greater  degree  of  it. 
Providence,  moreover,  has  furnished  them  with  weapons  and  faculties 
which  render  it  extremely  formidable  to  their  insect  enemies,  and 
sometimes  a  great  annoyance  to  man  himself.  Two  strong  mandibles 
arm  their  mouth,  with  which  they  sometimes  fix  themselves  so  obsti* 
nately  t  t  the  objects  of  their  attack,  that  they  will  sooner  be  tom 
lindi  from  limb  than  let  go  their  hold  ; — and  after  their  battles*  the 
head  ot  a  conquered  enemy  may  often  be  seen  suspended  to  the 
antennae  or  legs  of  the  victor, — a  trophy  of  his  valour,  which,  how¬ 
ever  troublesome,  he  will  be  compelled  to  curry  about  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Their  abdomen  is  also  furnished  with  a  poison 
bag  (lolcrium)  in  which  is  secreted  a  powerful  and  venomous 
fluid,  long  celebrated  in  chemical  researches,  and  once  called  formic 
add^  though  now*  considered  a  modification  of  the  acetic  and  malic. 
....  But  weapons  without  valour  arc  of  hut  little  use;  and  this  is  one 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  pigmy  race.  Their  courage  and  per¬ 
tinacity  are  unconquerable,  and  often  sublimed  into  the  most  incon¬ 
ceivable  rage  and  fury . Point  your  finger  towards  any  individual 

of  Formica  rufa  [the  hill  ant], — instead  of  running  away,  it  instantly 
faces  about,  and,  that  it  may  make  the  most  of  itself,  stiffening  its 
legs  into  a  nearly  straight  line,  it  gives  its  body  the  utmost  elevation 
it  is  capable  of ;  and  thus 

'  Collecting  all  its  might  dilated  stands,* 

prepared  to  repel  your  attack.  Put  your  finger  a  little  nearer,  it 
immediately  opens  its  jaws  to  bite  you,  and  rearing  upon  its  hind¬ 
legs  bends  its  alxlomen  between  them,  to  ejaculate  its  venom  into 
the  wound. 

‘  This  angry  people,'so  well  armed  and  so  courageous,  we  may  well 
imagine  are  not  always  at  peace  with  their  neighbours ;  causes  of 
distention  may  arise  to  light  the  flame  of  war  between  the  inhabitant! 
of  nests  not  far  distant  from  cacli  other.  To  these  little'  bustling 
creatures  a  square  foot  of  earth  is  a  territory  worth  contending  for; 
their  droves  of  Aphides  equally  valuable  w'ith  the  flocks  and  herdi 
that  cover  our  plains ;  and  the  body  of  a  fly  or  a  beetle,  or  a  cargo 
of  straws  and  bits  of  stick,  an  acquisition  as  important  as  the  acqui* 
aitimi  of  a  Lima  fleet  to  our  seamen.  Their  wars  are  usually  between 
nests  of  different  species  ....  With  respect  to  ants  of  one  specie!, 
Myrmica  rubra^  combat.s  occasionally  take  place,  contrary  to  the 
general  habits  of  the  tribe  of  ants,  between  those  of  the  same  nest 
The  wars  of  ants  that  arc  not  of  the  same  species  lake  place  usually 
between  those  that  differ  in  size ;  and  the  great  endeavouring  to 
oppress  the  small  arc  nevertheless  often  outnumbered  by  them,  and 
defeated,  .^neas  Sylvius,  after  giving  a  very  circumstantial  account 
of  one  contested  with  great  obstinacy  by  a  great  and  small  specie! 
on  the  trunk  of  a  pear-tree,  gravely  states,  “  This  action  teas  fought 

III  the  poniificdU  of  Eu»enius  the  Fourth^  in  the  presence  of  Ai- 
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»•  choins  Pistfirimsu,  an  eminent  lawyer^  tvho  related  the  xvhtde  history 
**of  tkr  battle  with  the  f^eate^t  Jidelittf  r*  A  similar  engagement  be* 
tween  great  aiuUiiiall  anls  is  recorded  by  Olaus  Magnus,  in  which  the 
small  one*  being  victorious  arc  said  to  have  buried  the  bodies  of  their 
own  soldiers,  but  letl  those  of  their  giant  enemies  a  prey  to  the  birds.  ‘ 
ihis  nrnt  hnpjyened  prex'ions  to  the  expulsion  oj'  the  tyrant  Chrisiiertt 
the  Second  from  Sweden,'  pn.  b7 — 71. 

LtMviii';  the  turmoils  of  ants,  we  sliall  now  make  a  more 
j)eaceful  excursion  with  a  dilVerent  genus— the  Hive  Bee,  an 
insect  domestieate<l  ill  our  rural  retreats.  The  hum  of  this 
little  busy  animal,  though  a  sound  by  no  means  musical,  and  a 
tone  without  modulation,  is  ilelightful  to  the  ear,  and  tranquil¬ 
lizes  the  mind,  being  |K)werl'ully  associated  with  the  ideas  of 
rural  peace,  and  ot  happy  labour,  and  vividly  rccals  to  memory 
some  of  the  earliest  scenes,  and  most  innocent  pursuits  of 
childhood. 

‘  Nor  undclightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum 

To  him  who  muse*  through  the  woods  at  noon, 

Or  drowsy  shepherd  a*  lie  lies  reclin'd 

Insensible,  indeed,  to  the  surrounding  objects  of  nature  must 
he  the  heart  of  that  man,  who,  in  his  rumbles  through  the  fields, 
has  not  stofiped  to  watch  this  little  reveller,  while  lurking  in 
the  hell  of  the  Campanula,  or  probing  the  recescs  of  the  Honey¬ 
suckle  ;  and  who  has  not  derived  many  a  moral  lesson  from  the 
lineeasing  activity  of  the  busy  iust*ci  which  attracted  his  gaze. 
It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who  has  ati  accurate  notion  of  the 
employment  of  (he  bee,  and  of  the  actual  siihstaiices  of  wliicli 
it  is  ill  search. 

‘  The  principal  object  of  the  bees,  is,  to  furnish  themselves  with 
three  dift'erent  materials  ; — the  nectar  of  flowers,  from  which  they 
elaborate  honey  and  wax  ;  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust  of  the 
anthers,  of  which  they  make  what  is  called  bee-bread,  serving  as  food 
both  to  .old  and  young ;  and  the  resinous  substance  called  by  tlio 
ancients  Propolis  and  Pissoceros^  &c,  used  in  various  ways  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  hive  secure,  and  giving  the  finish  to  the  combs,  llio 
first  of  these  substances  is  the  pure  fluid  secreted  in  the  nectaries 
«f  flowers,  which  the  length  of  their  tongue  enables  them  to  reach 
in  most  blossoms,  'flic  tongue  of  a  bee,  you  are  to  observe,  though 
to  long  and  sometimes  so  inflated,  is  not  a  tube  througli  which  the 
lioncv  passes,  nor  A  pump  acting  by  suction,  but  a  real  tongue 
which  laps  or  licks  the  honeyr,  and  passes  it  down  on  its  upper  surface, 
as  we  do,  to  the  moutli,  which  Is  at  its  base  concealed  by  the  man¬ 
dibles  It  is  conveyed  by  this  orifice  through  the  oesophagus  into 
the  first  stomach,  which  we  call  the  honey  bag,  of  whiA,  from 
bring  very  small,  is  swelled  when  full  of  it  to  a  considerable  size. 
Honey  is  never  found  in  the  second  stomach,  (which  is  surrounded 
with  muscular  rings,  and  resembles  a  cask  covered  with  hoops  from 
tiic  one  end  to  the  other,)  but  only  la  the  first :  in  the  ialttr  and  in 
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the  inteftineg  the  bee  bread  only  is  discovered.  How  the  wax  ii 
accreted,  or  what  ves^ls  are  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  is  not 
yet  iiscertaincii.  Huber  sus{H.*cts  that  a  cellular  substance,  (!ompoia^ 
of  hexagons,  which  lines  the  membrane  of  the  wax-pockets,  may  be 

omcerned  in  this  operation . Observe  a  bee  that  has  alighted  on 

no  open  Hower.  the  hum  pnxluced  by  the  motion  of  her  wingi 
ceases,  and  her  employment  l)egins.  In  an  instant  she  unfolds  her 
tonjtue,  which  hefore  was  rolled  up  under  her  head.  With  whii 
rapidity  does  slie  dart  this  organ  between  the  petals  and  the  stamina! 
At  one  time  sh«*  extends  it  to  its  full  length,  then  she  contracts  it; 
she  moves  it  about  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  both  to 
the  concave  and  convex  surtacc  of  a  petal,  and  w  ipe  them  both  ;  and 
thus  by  a  virtuous  theft  robs  it  of  all  its  nectar.  All  the  while  this 
is  going  o  she  keeps  liersclf  in  a  constant  vibratory  motion.  The 
c>()ject  of  this  industrious  animal  is  not,  like  the  more  seltish  hutterflT, 
to  appropri  ite  this  treasure  to  herself.  It  goes  into  the  honey 
os  into  a  laboratory,  where  it  is  transformed  into  pure  honey  ;  too 
when  she  returnu  to  tlie  hive,  slie  regurgitates  it  in  this  form  into 
one  of  the  cells  appropriated  to  that  purpose.'  pp.  17G — ITlh 

This  botanical  plunderer  is  not  satisfied  with  robbing  the  nec¬ 
taries  of  their  saccliarine  juices,  to  be  elaborated  into  honey  and 
Max  ;  it  next  visits  the  untliers,  to  pilfer  the  polhui,  from  which 
the  bee-bread  is  made.  If  the  integument,  which  holds  tim 
fertilising  dust,  be  already  hurst,  it  is  immediattdy  brushed  uff 
by  the  first  pair  of  legs,  transferred  to  the  middle  pair,  and  thea 
to  the  liiiuler,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pellet 
in  baskets  formed  by  the  hairs  with  which  they  are  furnished; 
but  if  the  anther  bo  not  already  burst,  the  animal  opens  the  cell 
with  her  mandibles,  and  extracts  the  farina.  It  is  a  disputed 
]M)iiit,  whether  each  individual  of  the  hive  confines  itself,  in  its 
excursion,  to  a  given  species  of  llower,  or  visits  every  hlosson 
indiscriminately.  Aristotle  (as  our  Authors  inform  us)  maiiiUin* 
ed  the  first  position  ;  Dobbs,  and  after  him  Butler,  have  stated, 
ill  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  they  often  followed  a  bee 
from  flower  to  flower,  which  was  always  of  the  species  lint 
selected,  even  though  among  the  scarcest  in  the  field  ;  while 
Reaumur  has  remarked  that  Bees  return  to  the  hive  each  ladrt 
with  pellets  of  pollen  of  uniform  colours,  yellow,  rcsl,  white,  and 
even  gretMi,  which  would  ap*|>€ar  to  imply  that  the  masses  hifc 
been  gatherer!  from  the  anthers  of  some  determinate  species.  It 
not  iiiifreqiiently  happens,  that  the  animal  itself  is  powdered  with 
the  dust  which  it  has  been  collecting,  so  as  to  assume  an  artili* 
cial  line  of  the  most  vivid  colour,  by  which  it  might  be  inistakea 
for  an  insect  of  a  perfectly  diflereiit  kind.  IMessrs.  Kirby  and 
Spence  think  it  prubahU%  that  a  given  species  is  schTted  hy  tbs 
IWs,  bei'ause  the  partk'les  of  pollen  cohere  iiiuro  closely  wIkH 
precisely  of  the  same  form,  than  when. taken  from  difiereat 
plants.  If  the  fact  be  certain,  we  sliould  ratlier  hicline  to  tks 
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i«lra  whifh  t\n'v  tlirow  out,  that  Bees  haip  Iummi  ^iftefl  by  Pro^i- 
(liMire  with  an  inMinct  to  s<>liTt  a  particular  specioM  of  flower  in 
earn  excursion,  hotli  to  ah!  the  fcrtilizini;  of  that  species,  nnd  to 
prevent  the  production  of  liybrids  by  the  indiseriminafe  disper- 
>ion  of  vn/ioiis  kinds  of  farina.  The  fol!owin;i^  hint,  in  oontinua- 
tion  of  liie  satiiC  subject,  is  rather  in^eniinis  tlrtii  probab  le. 

•  A  botanist,  praeti'^cd  in  the  figure  of  ttie  pollen  of  tlie  different 
KMi'cicH  uf  common  plants,  might  easily  ascertain,  by  huch  an  ex* 
luuinaiiuit,  whether  a  bee  had  collected  its  amhroMU  from  ouu  or 
more,  n.ul  also  frotn  what  species  ofllower.*  p  InJ 

l^rofiuHs  is  a  soft,  red,  aromatic  :xuni-re*jiii,  which  will  pull 
out  into  a  vischl  thread,  and  imparts  a  gohl  coliuir  to  widto 
polished  nioials.  It  is  used  as  a  varni*»h  for  the  eiimbs  and  hives, 
and  also  in  stopping  ehiiiks  or  oriftees.  Huber  conceives,  from 
expi'rimciits,  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  swelliiig  leaf  buds  of 
(vrl.iiii  plants;  Mr.  Kirby  has  seen  hecs  very  busy  eollecting  it 
from  the  gems  of  halMumifera  (tlic  I'acamaliaca)  ; 

M outlet  instances  the  Poplar  and  Ilirch  ;  and  Kicm,  the  Pine 
and  Fir. 

‘  Rees,  in  their  excursions,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  spot 
immediately  contiguous  to  their  dwelling,  but,  when  led  by  the  scent 
of  honey,  will  go  a  mile  from  it.  Huber  even  assigns  to  them  a  radius 
of  half  a  league  round  their  hive  for  their  ordinary  excursions ;  yet, 
from  this  diitance,  they  will  discover  honey  with  us  much  ccitainty  as 
if  it  was  within  their  sight.  These  insects,  cspecudly  when  laden  and 
1  returning  to  their  nest,  fly  in  a  direct  line,  which  saves  both  time  and 
;  labour.  I  low  they  are  enabled  to  do  this  with  such  certainty  as  to 
make  for  their  own  abode,  without  deviation,  I  must  leave  to  others  to 
Connected  w  ith  this  circumstance,  and  the  acuteness  of 
their  smell,  is  the  following  curious  account,  given  in  the  l^hilusophkat 
Transactions  \\)T  iT'il,  of  the  method  practised  in  New  England  for 
discovering  where  the  wild  hecs  live  intlic  woods,  in  order  to  get  their 
houcy.  The  lioncy-hunters  set  a  plate  contaiiiing  honey  or  sugar, 
upon  the  ground,  in  a  clear  day.  1  he  bees  soon  discover  and  attack 
it ;  having  scrcurcd  two  or  three  that  have  tilled  themselves,  the 
hunter  lets  one  go,  which,  rising  into  the  uir,  flies  sinught  to  the 
nest :  he  then  strikes  off  at  right  angles  with  its  toui’se  n  few  hundred 
yariki,  and  letting  u  second  fly,  observes  its  course  by  his  pocket-com- 
)Ni>s,  ami  the  ptfint  where  the  two  courses  intersect  is  that  where  the 
nett  ia  situated.'  pp.  187.  188. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  the  faculty  of  fltiding  the 
hivo  is  referred,  by  our  Authors,  to  a  *  distinct  instinct,* 

When  bees  have  found  tJic  direction  in  which  their  hive  lies* 
Huber  says  they  fly  to  it  with  an  extreme  rapidity,  and  as  straight  at 
a  ball  from  a  musket ;  and  if  their  liivcs  w’ere  ulways  in  opeu  situations^ 
one  might  suppose,  as  Huhcr  scciiw  inclined  to  think,  that  It  is  by 
nifir  light  they  are  conducted  to  them.  Hut  hives  are  frequently 
louad  in  small  gardens  embowered  in  wood,  and  in  the  midst  of 
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villages  turroundeil  and  interspersed  with  trees  and  buildings,  so  aiii 
make  it  impossible  that  they  can  be  seen  from  a  distance.  If  youhi^ 
been  with  me  in  1815)  in  the  famous  Fays  dc  Wacs  in  Mandert,*. 
where  the  country  is  a  perfect  flat,  and  the  inhabitants  so  enamoured 
either  of  the  beauty  or  profit  of  trees,  that  their  fields,  which  are  rardy 
above  three  acres  in  extent,  ore  constancy  surrounded  with  a  double 
row,  making  the  whole  district  one  vast  wood— you  would  have  pitied 
the  poor  bees,  if  reduced  to  depend  on  their  own  eye-sight  for  ^ 
tracing  their  road  homew  ard.  1  defy  nny  inhabitant  bee  of  this  run! 
metropolis  [St.  Nicholas],  after  once  quitting  its  hive,  ever  to  gaiQi 
glimpse  of  it  again  until  nearly  perpendicular  over  it.  'I'he  bees,  thert* 
fore,  of  the  Fays  de  Waes,  and  consequently  all  other  bees,  must  be 
ltd  to  their  ab«)des  by  intinct,  us  certainly  as  it  is  instinct  that  directi 
the  migrations  of  birds  or  of  fishes,  or  domestic  quadrupeds  to  find  oik 
their  homes  from  inconceivable  distances.’  pp.  501)502. 

A  very  tynuhiiig  account  (taken  from  IMaiilet)  will  be  fousd 
in  this  voluble,  of  ilie  iranspoitatiou  of  Bees  from  Upper  to 
Lower  Kgypt,in  older  to  prolong  the  season  of  lioney-gatheriof, 
and  consequently  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  hives.  Saintfou 
is  one  of  the  earliest  crops  which  is  seen  at  the  close  of  thej 
Autumn,  immediately  after  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have 
ceased.  'I'he  blossom  first  unfolds  itself  in  Upper  Kgypt,  tbe 
climate  being  there  of  a  higher  temperature.  Tlie  hives,  piled 
on  each  other  in  pyramids,  move  down  the  Nile  in  boats  appro- 

Ivriated  to  the  purpose ;  the  rate  of  transportation  Northwards 
keeping  pace  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  blossom  in  tbe 
cooler  climiitc. 

There  is  one  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  Apiary,  to  whid 
few  persons,  we  conceive,  have  hitherto  turned  their  attentioa; 
we  shall  notice  it  as  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forwird 
one  of  those  instances  of  pleasantry  in  which  our  Authors  indul^ 
too  freely,  we  think,  for  good  taste,  though  not  unsuccessfuilj  ts 
respects  the  light-reading  humour  of  the  present  day. 

*  Many  means  have  been  had  recourse  to  for  the  dispersion  of  mobi 
and  the  allaying  of  popular  tumults.  In  St.  Fetersburgh  (so  trarei* 
lers  tell  us)  a  fire-engine  playing  upon  them  does  not  always  cool 
their  choler ;  but  turrf  a  few  hix^cs  of  ores  thus  employed^  their  dUcoe^ 
fture  would  be  certain.  The  experiment  ha.s  been  tried.  Lesser  tdb 
US)  that,  in  l.>2.5,  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of  war,i 
mob  of  peasants  assembling  in  Hohnstein  (in  Thuringia)  attempt 
to  pillage  the  house  of  the  minister  of  Elcnde  ;  who  having  in  vaio 
employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  their  design,  or¬ 
dered  his  domestics  to  fetch  hU  bee-hives,  and  throw  them  in  tbr 
middle  of  this  furious  mob.  The  effect  was  w  hat  might  be  expected; 
they  were  immediately  put  to  flight,  and  happy  if  tlicy  escaped  ud- 
stung.’  pp.  204-,  205. 

It  U  a  curious  proof  of  the  zeal  which  naturalists  are  apt  ^ 
display  even  in  the  remotest  and  most  insigoifleant  details  of  tbe 
science  to  which  they  are  devoted,  that  Entomologists 
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taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  weiqlit  of  bees.  Reaumur 
loumi  that  of  thest*  animals  weis^ied  exactly  an  ounce;  con¬ 
sequently  the  mean  iceight  of  a  hire^bee  i#  graint  f 

iiifonuatlon  to  which,  we  suspect,  few  of  our  readers  will  attach 
a  hii^h  ilesjree  of  importance.  Mr.  John  Hunter  has  not  contri¬ 
buted  much  more  to  the  stock  of  philosophical  knowledge^  in 
having  investisrated  and  recorded  the  trivial  fact,  that  '2IIH) 
working-heeM  fill  an  ale-houMV  pint  / 

Hut  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  the  Apiary ;  we  cannot,  however, 
^  tio  so  without  qiiotint^  a  singular  anecdote,  of  the  truth  of  which 
we  confess  we  arc  somewhat  sceptical ;  and  yet  we  arc  not  sure 
Uiat  it  is  reasonable  to  entertain  doubts  of  a  simple  fact  which 
ap}»ears  to  he  traced  to  respectable  authority. 

‘  Upon  this  subject  of  the  enemies  of  bees,  I  cannot  persuade  my¬ 
self  to  omit  the  account  Mr.  White  has  given  of  an  idiot  boy,  who 
from  a  child  shewed  a  great  propensity  to  bees.  They  were  his  fooil, 
bis  amusement,  his  sole  object.  In  the  winter  he  dozed  away  hit 
time  in  his  i'atlier’s  house,  by  the  fire-side,  in  a  torpid  state,  seldom 
leaving  the  chimney-corner  :  but  in  summer  he  was  all  alert  and  in 
quest  of  his  game.  Hive-bccs,  humble-bees,  and  wasps,  were  his 
prey,  wherever  he  found  them.  He  had  no  apprehension  from  their 
stings,  but  would  seize  them  with  naked  hands,  and  at  once  disarm 
them  of  their  weapons,  and  suck  their  bodies  for  the  sake  of  their 
honey-hags.  Sometimes  he  would  till  his  bosom  between  his  shirt 
nnd  skin  with  these  animals ;  and  sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
Hnc  them  in  bottles.  He  was  very  injurious  to  men  that  kept  bees  ; 
for  he  would  glide  into  their  bee-gardens,  and  sitting  down  before  the 
stools,  would  rap  with  his  fingers,  and  so  take  the  bees  as  they  came 
out.  He  has  even  been  known  to  overturn  the  hives  for  the  sake  of 
^  tlie  honey,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Where  metheglin  was 
making,  he  would  linger  round  the  tubs  and  vessels,  begging  a 
draught  of  what  he  called  bee-wine.  This  lad  was  lean  and  sallow, 
nnd  of  a  cadaverous  complexion ;  and,  except  in  his  favourite  pursuit, 
in  whicli  he  was  wonderfully  adroit,  discovered  no  manner  of  under¬ 
standing.  Had  his  capacity  been  better,  nnd  directe  d  to  the  sanie 
object,  he  had  perhaps  abated  much  of  our  wonder  at  the  feats  of  a 
more  modern  exhibitcr  of  bees:  and  we  may  justly  say  of  him  now, 

•  *  Thou, 

*  Had  thy  presiding  star  propitious  shone, 

‘  Should’st  Wildman  be.’  pp.  ^10,  21 1. 

The  chapter  which  treats  on  the  Motions  of  Insects,  contains 
**ome  very  interesting  matter.  Among  the  various  methods  by 
which  Insects  are  Iranspoftetl  from  place  to  place,  none  is  so 
curious  as  the  silken  rop«‘s  formed  by  the  various  tribes  of  spin¬ 
ners.  The  common  cabbage  butterfly  ascends  a  smooth  surface 
by  a  rope-ladder,  composed  of  silkeir threads  which  it  bss  spun 
in  a  zig./ag  direction.  Many  other  larva;  (particularly  those 
railed  ^eomefer#,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  measuring  their 
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path  by  successive  links  of  a  silken  line)  drop  Irom  an  astoai^ 
iiii^  lieit;;hl,  b‘uvin«^  a  rope  behind  them,  aloo!'  which  they 
a<^ain  ascend  at  pleasure.  But,  |>erhaps,  the  most  wondeiful^ 
lhes4*  animals  are  the  spiders  which  proiliicc  the  g^  Hnamvr  weU; 
by  the  buoyancy  of  which,  it  is  conceived,  they  are  enabled  u 
sail  in  the  air,  and  to  mount  to  piodit;ious  elevations.  Ihfn 
webs,  which  so  treipiently  cover  the  sui  fiice  of  f  dlow  and  stubliii 
fields,  or  form  u  delicate  tracery  upon  our  heilttes,  strung: 
the  |M*arMike  drops  of  the  mornin;^  dew,  are  most  common  iatk 
autumn.  In  (iermanvy  their  appearance  is  so  constant  at  thii 
period,  and  so  closely  connected  with  the  change  of  season,  tint 
they  arc  popularly  denominated  by  the  expressive  name,  Ikr 
ftivgvnder  nommery — the  flying  summer.  Tho  prodiictioad 
these  webs,  was,  with  liie  nuturalists  of  former  times,  a  subject^ 
strange  s|K^ul;aion.  Spenser  alludes  to  the  vuli^ar  idea  of  tlieir 
formation,  when  he  sjieaks  of  ‘  I'he  line  nets  w  hich  oft  we  woia 
‘  see  of  bvorvhi  d  dew  /’  Robert  Hooke,  one  of  the  earliest  Fef 
lows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  eminent  phihHopher, 
wnjectim's  rc'spectin"  Hossamer,  that  ‘  ’lis  not  unlikely  butthit 
‘  thone  great  rrltile  clouds^  that  appear  all  the  summer  time,mif 
Mh'  of  the  same  substance!*  In  Kianee,  where  these  webiu? 
called  luh  de  Id  Vievge^  it  has  he^ti  iinag^ined  that  they  in 
formed  of  the  cottony  envelope  of  the  e^i^s  of  the  Vine  Coeem 
After  enumerating  these  several  opinions,  or  ratiier  fancies,  oi 
Authors  proceed  to  ^ive  us  a  more  natural  account  of  this  pbi- 
nomenon. 

•  Tlicfo  webs  (at  least  many  of  them)  arc  atr-balloons^iJ\A  tk 

aeronauts  are  not 
% 

“  Lovers  who  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 

And  yet  not  fall — ** 

but  spiders,  who,  long  before  Montgolfier,  nay,  ever  since  the  cr» 
tion,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  through  the  fields  of  etheri 
these  air-light  chariots  !  This  seems  to  have  been  suspected  loogip 
by  Henry  Moore,  who  says, 

**  As  light  and  thin  as  cobwebs  that  do  fly 
In  the  blew  air,  caus’d  by  the  autumnal  sun, 

'Hiat  boils  the  dew  that  on  the  earth  doth  lie, 

May  seem  this  whitish  rug  then  is  the  scum  ;  '  | 

Unless  that  miser  men  niale't  the  field- spider*  s  loom.**  j 

Where  he  also  alludes  to  the  old  opinion  of  scorched  deut.  Bultk 
first  naturalists  who  made  this  discovery  appear  to  have  been  lk> 
Hulse  and  Dr.  Martin  Lister — the  former  first  observing  that  spidm 
shoot  their  webs  into  the  air  ;  and  the  latter,  besides  this,  thattl)^ 
are  carried  u|)on  them  in  that  element.  This  last  gentleman,  in 
serene  weather  in  September,  liad  noticed  these  webs  failing  from  tk 
freavens,  and  in  them  discovered  more  than  once  a  spider,  which  k 
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riotis,  and  arc  iindcHcrvinp^,  we  think,  of  bcinsj  seriously  qiioteii. 
I'hc  rate  of  motion  is,  however,  a  subject  of  actual  ohscrvatioi, 
and  wonderful  is  the  fact,  i'he  most  incurious  observer  must 
have  remarked,  with  some  astonishment,  that  swarms  of  iniiiuu 
insects  have  kept  in  his  company  with  a  iinilorni  progress,  tad 
apparently  witlioiit  ell'ort,  when  lie  has  been  travellinjj  with  cc 
siderable  expedition.  The  ordinary  lli^ht  of  the  house-fly 
stateil,  above,  to  he  live  feet  in  a  second  ;  when  ulurii^ 
its  velocity  can  be  increased  to  thirty-live  tivt  !  It  is  stated 
tiiat,  su)iposins:  a  rac<!-hoi*se  to  clear  one  mile  in  a  minute,  the 
jVuMca  domvMtivu  would,  in  its  swiftest  flight,  pass  over 
third  of  the  same  elistance  in  the  same  time. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  cpiotations  from  tliecB 
tertainin^;  letter  upon  the  Noises  of  Insei'ts.  It  commenc(*8  witk 
the  statement  of  an  Kntumoloi^ical  paradox,  that  Insects  hart 
no  voice,  though  they  produce  noises  / 

*  You  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim  nith  the  Uoman  naturalk 
What,  amidst  this  incessant  diurnal  hum  of  bees ;  this  evening  bom 
of  beetles;  this  nocturnal  buz  of  gnats;  this  merry  chirp  of  crickeu 
and  grosshopperi ;  this  deafening  drum  of  cicadx,  have  insccU  m 
voice !’  p.  375. 

The  paradox,  however,  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  by  roicf 
!»cing  usually  understoml  a  tone  proceeding  from  the  mouik 
whereas  no  insects  produce  sound  by  this  organ.  It  is  by  the 
vibration  of  the  urings^  alone,  that  Insects  produce  noisrx 
during  their  motion  from  place  to  place.  To  this  statemeat 
Mr.  K  irby  sportively  allows  two  exceptions. 

*  The  only  kind  of  locomotion,  during  which  these  animals  pro¬ 
duce  sounds,  is  flying  :  lor  though  the  hill-ants  {Formica  ru/a,  L) 
as  I  formerly  observed,  make  a  rustling  noise  with  their  feet  wlicu 
walking  over  dry  leaves,  I  know  of  no  other  insect,  the  tread  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  sound,  except  indeed  the  flea,  whose  slept  t 
ladp  astures  me,  she  alnags  hears  when  it  paces  over  her  night  cap,  ad 
that  it  clicks  ns  if  it  W(ts  wtdking  in  pattens  !  F  p.  37G. 

Among  the' Insects  which  pro<luce  a  considerable  noise  by  tbf 
motion  of  their  wings,  in  ll>ing,  the  most  remarkable,  of  the 
ColiHipterous  trilM*,  is  Svaruhwus  stcrcorarius,  L.  (the  Coramoo 
Dung-Chafer)  which  wheels  its  droning  flight  at  sun-set. 
tolontha  rulguris  \  solstitutlis,  F.  (the  Common  Cockchafeff 
and  that  which  apiwars  at  the  summer  solstice)  ;  yecrophornt 
Vespilio,  F.  (the  Ifurying  Beetle)  ;  and  Cicinthla  sylatiica, 
are  also  adduced  as  striking  examjdes.  Among  the  liemiptera, 
Coreus  marginatus,  F.  is  the  only  instance  with  which  o®r 
AuUiors  are  acquainted.  Few  of  the  lj<*pidoptera  btdong  to  the 
noisy  tribf^  ;  although  some  of  the  llawk-moths  {Sphinx^  F.) 
must  bt»  excepted.  The  1 1 ymcnopterous  Order  has  many  ‘  Id* 
*  sects  of  aouniling  w  ing,*  of  which  the  Bee  is  a  familiar  instance 
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Tilt*  noi!>ic^t  uin^s  belong  to  insects  of  tlic  Dipterous  Order, 

(p.  379)  of  the  (jiiat  Genus  (Culex),  and  the  various 

kinds  of  Jlorst‘dries  (Tahanng^  Totnoxyny  Hippobottca,)  are 
well  known  as  bein^  atiiun^  the  most  troublesome  enemies  of 
man  and  beast. 

Another  mode  by  which  noises  are  produced  by  Insects  is,  the 
motion  of  their  jaws  in  feedini^.  The  tickin;;^  of  the  Death- 
watchi's,  (siipjiosed  to  be  little  bet'tles  of  the  timber-boring 
t'tMius,  inubhtmy  F.)  is  producetl  by  the  head,  which  it  beats 
with  i'rent  force  upon  the  siibstunce  in  which  it  penetrates. 

The  Cricket  tribe  {Acheta)  produce  their  shrill,  chirpinc^  sounds, 
by  rubbing  the  bases  of  their  elytra  ui^ainst  each  other.  The 
noise  of  Grass-hoppers,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Wc  shall 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  part  of  the  work,  with  a  ipiotation 
respecting  the  supposed  musical  powers  of  the  Cicadw  tribe. 

*  The  species  of  the  (ienus  Tettigoma,  F.  called  by  the  antient 
Ci reeks,  by  whom  they  were  often  kept  in  cages  for  the  sake  of  their 

song — TettiXf  seem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  every  Grecian  bard  1 

from  Homer  and  !  lesiod  to  Anacreon  and  Theocritus.  Supposed  to 
be  perfectly  harmless,  and  to  live  only  upon  the  dew,  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as  all  but 
divine.  One  bard  intreats  the  shepherds  to  spare  the  innoxious 
Trttix^  that  nightingale  of  the  nymphs,  and  to  make  those  mischievous 
birds  the  thrush  nnd  blackbird  their  prey.  Sweet  prophet  of  the  i 

summer,  says  Anacreon,  addressing  this  insect,  the  Muses  love  thee,  \ 

Pheebus  himself  loves  thee,  and  has  given  thee  a  shrill  song  ;  old  age  I 

does  no;  wear  thee;  thou  art  wise,  earth-born,  musical,  impassive, 
without  blood  ;  thou  a.t  almost  like  a  God.  So  attached  were  the 
Atlienians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  fasten  ' 
golden  images  of  them  in  their  hair,  implying  ut  the  same  time  a  boast  I 

that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicadfe.  were  Terrcc  JUii.  They 
were  regarded,  indeed,  by  all.  as  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  in¬ 
nocent  of  animals — not  wc  will  suppose,  for  the  reason  given  by  the 
fcaucy  Khodian  Xenarchus,  where  he  says, 

“  i  lappy  the  Cicadiis’  lives. 

Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wires.’ 

*  file  sound  of  this  insect,  and  of  the  harp,  were  called  by  one  and 
the  same  name.  .\  Cicada  sitting  upon  a  harp  was  a  usual  emblem 
of  the  science  of  music,  which  was  thus  accounted  for,  when  two  rival 
musicians.  Funomus  and  .\riston,  were  contending  upon  that  instru¬ 
ment,  a  Cicada  flying  to  the  former  and  sitting  upon  hig  harp,  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  a  broken  string,  and  so  secured  to  him  the  vic¬ 
tory.*  pp.  402,  403. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  article.  F roin  the  preceding 
quotations,  otir  readers  will  perceive  that  this  is  a  volume  of 
no  ordinary  interest.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  again  notice  a 
fault  which  wc  pointed  out  in  our  Review  of  the  first  volume, 
and  which  is  not  less  observable  in  that  which  lies  before  us  : 

VoL.  X.  N.S.  M 
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wc  mean,  the  occasional  iniroiluction  of  coarse  ami  diss^ustinj^ 
matter,  which  is  peculiarly  reprehensible  in  a  work  intended  for 
popular  readini^,  and  which  will,  of  course,  find  its  way  to  so 
many  drawing-room  tables.  That  the  precise  nature  of  our  ob¬ 
jection  may  be  fairly  understood,  we  shall  advert  to  some  few 
of  those  passages  which  we  think  highly  improper,  when  it  ii 
considered  tliat  the  work  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  liands  of  many 
young^  persons  and  female  readers.  *  The  discussion 

in  pp.  130,  137,  however  philosophically  just,  is  open  to  this 
objection.  Many  of  the  remarks  in  pp.  *211 — 25*2  are  olTensive, 
and  even  nauseating  to  a  delicate  mind.  The  matter  contained 
in  pp.  *200,  201,  is  exccedin;^Iy  dis^uslini;  *,  and  the  homeltj 
phmse  of  l)r.  llulse,  in  p.  333,  ini^ht  have  been  omitted  without 
delractins:  from  the  entertainment  aflbrded  bv  the  work.  Withi 
f^eneral  soberness,  and  even  correctm*ss  of  teelinj^  upon  moral 
and  relii^ious  subjects,  there  is  an  occasional  frivolity,  not  to  say 
irreverence,  of  which  we  must  strom^ly  testify  our  disappro¬ 
bation.  Kor  instance ;  the  choral  dances  of  the  Kpha^inff 
remind  these  writers  *  of  angels  and  glorified  spirits  drinking 
‘  /i/e  and  joy  in  the  oj/'idgence  of  the  dirine  Jaronr.^  (P*®*) 
lles|)ectin!^  a  statement  on  Hees,  they  remark,  ‘  \  on  will  call 
‘  upon  me  to  hrin^  forth  my  “  strong  reasons*^  in  support  of  it/ 
(p.  131),  an  instance  of  levity  in  Scriptural  allusions  which  is 
not  to  he  excused  merely  because  it  is  common.  Such  faults  aa 
these,  (which  we  point  out  in  a  friendly  spirit,)  our  Authors  will 
endeavour,  we  trust,  to  avoid  in  the  remaining  volume  ;  the 
appearance  of  whi(*h  we  look  for  with  no  small  decjrce  of  ea^r- 
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.\rt.  III.  Thr  //o/y ///i/e,  newly  translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew: 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Hy  .lohn  Bellamy,  Author  of 
“  The  History  of  all  Religions.**  4:to.  pp.  xl.  190.  Price  16i. 
Large  Paper,  ‘21s.  ISIS. 

(Continued  Jroni  Page  20.) 

¥U.  ndlamy  professes  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
without  the  aid  of  manuscripts  and  the  ancient  versions; 
and  he  reprobates  the  introduction  of  conjectural  readings.  Hii 
version,  however,  may  prove  not  the  less  licentious  in  the  absence 
of  those  auxiliaries  of  which  his  predecessors  have  availed 
themselves.  Hebrew  words  arc  as  fruitful  a  source  of  error  i# 
the  hands  of  a  rash  and  fanciful  innovator,  us  the  various  read¬ 
ings  of  manuscripts  and  versions  can  ever  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  emendator.  The  learned  conjectures  of  such  i 
writer,  for  instance,  as  Houhigant,  may  be  far  less  detrimental 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Divine  word,  than  the  Hebrew  criticisDSt 
of  Mr.  Ikllamy.  Criticism,  indeed,  is  a  term  which  in  but 
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few  inslancis  oaii  ho  applioil  fo  (he  contents  of  (l»o  voluminous 
notes  ill  the  j»roson(  work.  What  consequence  soever  it  nmy 
acquire  from  (he  names  of  (he  princes,  uml  pe<»rs,  ami  hi-ihops, 
l»1a/ontM!  ill  (he  list  of  its  patrons,  it  can  never  obtain  from  com- 
jietent  judi'es  of  its  merits,  the  upprohation  iliie  to  sober  and 
eiili^litened  criticism,  i^hi<!i  is  an  employment  by  no  means 
niiapted  to  so  fertile  and  eccentric  a  genius  as  Mr.  ndlain^’s. 

Our  notice  of  tlie  introductory  pages,  will  have  prepnrc*d  our 
readers  for  the  speeimens  of  tlie  aiitlior's  Hebrew  erudition, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  their  consideration. 

‘  (ren.  i.  1.  In  the  beginning  God  created,  the  substance  of  the 
lieavcn,  and  the  substance  of  tlie  earth. 

*  *2  Now  the  eiirtli  was  without  form,  even  a  waste;  also  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  tlic  deep  :  but  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  ut  the  waters. 

*  .S  Then  God  said,  bf.  lkiht:  and  lkjiit  was. 

*  +  And  God  saw,  that  the  light,  was  good :  tlius  God  divided,  the 
light,  from  the  darkness. 

‘  5  And  God  called  the  light  day  ;  and  the  darkness  he  Cidicd 
right :  so  the  evening  and  the  morning,  were  the  tirst  day. 

‘  d  ^  Tlien  God  said.  Be  there  an  expanse  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters  :  and  be  there  a  division  between  the  waters,  over  the  waters. 

‘  7  So  (»o(l  made  the  expanse;  also  he  divided,  between  the  waters, 
which  tvrre  from  beneath  the  expanse  ;  and  between  the  waters  winch 
tvrrc  above  the  expanse  :  and  it  was  so. 

*  S  'riien  God  culled  the  expanse,  heaven  ;  so  the  evening  and  the 
iiioriiiiig,  were  the  second  day.’ 

Giir  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  oxaniining  with  minntn  at¬ 
tention  every  paragriijdi  uhieli  we  may  quote  of  this  New  Trans- 
Infioii.  To  make  room  for  (he  more  extended  remarks  which 
will  he  called  for  by  some  passages  of  a  very  singular  com¬ 
plexion,  we  shall  he  the  more  hiief  in  our  notice  of  these  open¬ 
ing  verses.  Mr.  Ilellani)  refines  too  nincii,  we  apprehend,  in 
the  roiMling — ‘  the  Huhntnnve  of  the  heaven,  and  the  suhhfance 
‘  of  the  earth.’  Ilis  criticism  on  the  word  ns  c//i,  is  a  fair  spe¬ 
cimen  of  many  parts  of  lits  notes. 

‘  Some  translators  Imvc  thought  it  to  be  a  mark  of  the  accusative 
ca^c  simply,  after  ah  active  verb;  hut  if  so,  there  must  he  a  repeti* 
lion  of  ihc  article  the;  as  the  following  word  D'cu;  Shaawayiyn, 
hraxcriy  has  the  ertiphalic  prefix  n  ha,  ihc;  by  which  it  is  to  he 
translated,  the  heaven/ 

I  low  docs  Mr.  Hellamy  translate  C3:':nrrns  Hinn 

ryVun  ?  The  word  csrin  has  the  same  ‘  otuphatic  prefix  n’  as 
nittsl  there  then  be  In  the  proper  Knglisli  version  of  the 
words,  a  rc]>etltion  of  the  article  the  /  and  must  the  noun  itself 
he  ronderwl  by  ‘  the  subitance'  thus:  ‘  And  God  created  the 
‘  tM^tfunce  of  the  the  great  Thaninim’  (or  ‘  animals’)  ?  Mr. 
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Bellamy  has  rendered  the  words — *  AUo  God  created  the 

*  great  animaUf  in  whirli  lichiin^iclf  dispenses  with  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  (he  article  the^  and  the  term  *  ttuhsiat^ce*  He  iu- 
deed  subjoins,  that  the  original  terms  should  be  so  transltled 
where  the  idiom  of  the  European  languages  will  admit  of  it; 
but  who  docs  not  perceive  that  this  is  to  subject  the  words  of 
the  original  and  of  the  version  to  (he  caprice  of  the  translator? 
The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text  is,  in  all  cases,  we  are  assured 
by  our  Author,  precisely  and  clearly  fixed.  If,  therefore,  the 
word  in  (piestion  means  ‘  the  substance  ofy  it  should  be  so 
translated  ;  for  as  to  idiom,  we  perceive  no  more  a  violation  of 
idiom  in  *  God  created  the  substance  of  the  great  animals,' 
than  in  ^  God  created  the  substance  of  the  heaven  and  the 

*  earth.’  When  Mr.  Bellamy  remarks  that  nn  signifies  Mbe 

*  very  substance  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  agreeably  to  the  Syriac, 

*  the  €»»e  c€pUf  et  esse  terrm^  he  should  have  referred  to  the 
Syriac  itself,  not  to  the  Latin  version  of  it.  The  Syriac  does 
notin  the  least  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee;  all 
tliree  texts  preserve  precisely  the  same  reading. 

In  translating  the  two  words  inn»  Mr.  Bellamy  has  used 
an  adjective  and  a  substantive,  *  without  form,  (or  formleai) 

*  ecen  a  waste,'  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  so  ri¬ 
gid  a  critic  in  Hebrew  grammar.  ^  BE  LIGHT  :  AND 

*  LIGHT  WAS,’  is  an  improvement,  the  merit  of  which  is  not 
Mr.  Bellamy’s;  it  is  as  old  as  Wickliffe’s  time,  who  uses  the 
simple  im|>erative,  “  tie  light,"  “  tie  a  Jirmameni,"  &c. 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  remarks  on  the  use  of  let,  in  the  Commoa 
Version,  the  reader  may  hnd  also  anticipated  by  preceding 
writers,  oarticulurly  by  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Critical  Remarks. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  by  rendering  the  4th  verse,  ^  Thus  God  di- 

*  vided,  the  light,  from  the  darkness,’  seems  to  refer  the  dividing 
of  the  light  from  the  darkness,  to  the  action — **  And  Gk>d  saw 

*  that  the  light  was  good,’  as  identical  with  it.  If  there  wii 
an  identity  in  the  seeing  and  the  dividing,  then  Mr.  B.’s  train* 
latioii  is  correct.  But  if  llie  dividing  was  subsequent  to  tbe 
seeing,  and  ditferent  from  it, — if  the  verbs  express  distinct  timei, 
he  is  inaccurate.  Being  ourselves  of  this  opinion,  we  prefct 
‘  Then  God  divided.’  In  the  Gth  verse,  *  tietween  ikt 

*  waters,  orer  the  waters,'  is  not  very  intelligible.  In  the  7tb, 
if  ‘  above  the  expanse’  be  a  proper  expression,  *from  hi* 
<  neath  the  expanse’  must  be  an  improper  one  ;  the  correla¬ 
tives  being  in  the  original  precisely  similar. 

« 1  Now  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  finished,  with  all  their  bolt. 
«  2  Thus  Ciod  finished,  before  the  seventh  day ;  his  work,  which  bi 
had  appointed  :  for  before  the  seventh  day ;  he  ceased  from  all  bb 
work,  which  he  had  made. 

<  $  Therefore  God  blessed  the  aeventh  day,  and  sanctified  it : 
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eaute»  before  it,  he  ceased  froai  all  his  work  ;  for  God  created,  to  ge¬ 
nerate.’ 

Mr.  Bellamy's  translation  of  the  second  verse,  is  an  exact 
cojiy  of  the  reading  projmsed  hy  Noldius,  “  Bt  complerif 
DeuH  ANTE  diem  tteplimum,  opus  suum,^'  W  e  greatly  doubt 
hoifever,  notwithstanding  tins  authority,  the  accuracy  of  the 
reading,  an/e,  *  beforv^^  as  inel tided  in  the  particle  3  applied 
to  time.  But  how  came  3!r.  Bellumy  to  translate  in  one 
part  of  the  verse,  ‘  he  appuiHiedy  and  in  the  other,  ‘  he 
nod  madeT  lias  he  not  stoutly  maintained  that  Hebrew 
words  have  in  every  instance  of  their  use  a  uniformly  definite 
meaning  ?  Has  he  not  told  us  in  his  coarse  dogmatical  manner, 
that  the  same  word,  having  the  same  consonants  and  the  sftroe 
vowels,  must  be  translated  in  the  same  way  f  Does  he  not 
affirm  that  the  Hebrew  language  with  its  proper  vowels,  is  the 
most  certain  language  in  the  worhl,  and  that  its  terms  arc  not 
capable  of  various  meanings  and  applications  ?  And  does  he 
not  denounce  <wery  ^lerson  who  hesitates  to  subscribe  to  these 
dictay  as  a  *•  smatterer  in  Hebrew  ?’  In  both  parts  of  the 
verse,  nerp  is  precisely  the  same  in  its  consonants  and  vowels. 

If  it  means  ^  he  appointedy  in  one  place,  and  *  he  had 

*  madey  in  the  other,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  declama¬ 
tion  about  the  precision  and  indubitably  uniform  and  definite 
meaning  of  Hebrew  words  ?  He  |>erpetually  obtrudes  upon  us 
the  expressions — *  its  certain  meaning,’  *  it  can  have  no  other 

*  meaning,’  *  its  proper  signification,’  *  its  meaning  in  every  part 
^  of  the  Scriptures,’  while  he  himself  indulges  in  the  freest  man¬ 
ner  of  varying  the  interpretation  of  words.  The  language, 
under  his  direction,  is  made  to  violate  uniformity,  as  much  as  in 
any  translation  whatever.  rr\wvby  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  nvp 
to  makty  is  improperly  translated  *  to  generate the  con  * 
struction  which  Mr.  Bellamy  has  given  to  the  original  words, 
as  well  as  the  conceit  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  note,  shew 
how  much  more  his  opinions  partake  of  fancy  than  of  judgement. 

V.  5. '  Even  every  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the  earth : 
and  every  herb  of  the  neld,  before  it  grew  -  for  Jehovah  God  had  not 
caused  rain  upon  the  earth  ;  moreover,  nor  a  man,  to  till  the  ground. 

*  6  But  a  vapour  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  watered,  all  tne  face 
of  the  ground.’ 

’  5  Bejbrt  it  teas  in  the  earth.  This  verse  refers  to  that  period  of 
the  creation  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  when  God  created  the 
plant  of  the  field ;  and  we  understand  that  thb  action  of  the  Creator 
in  producing  the  herbs  of  the  field,  took  place  before  they  were  in 
the  earth.  The  verb  yihhehy  rendered  it  tea#,  is  the  future 
form  of  the  verb,  on  which  account  most  writers,  and  even  gramma¬ 
rians,  have  concluded,  that  **  the  preter  time  of  a  verb  is  oAen  ex- 
prcAd  by  the  future this  is  not  true.  It  may  be  truly  rendered  ia 
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the  future  time  ;  ('od  created  every  plant  of  the  field  before' ii  ihottld- 
be  in  the  earth  ;  and  again  in  the  same  verse.  And  every  herb  of  the 
field  before  it  should  grow.  It  tlien  follows,  A/oreover,  nor  a  mun  to 
till  the  ground  ;  ver.  6,  Until  a  mist  shouUl  ascend.  Hut  as  nothing 
is  to  be  gained,  I  have  retained  the  present  translation.’ 

Oil  tlie  ‘  preter  time  of  a  verb  expressed  by  the  future,’ 
enough  has  been  already  said ;  our  previous  remarks  nn  that 
usage,  are  confirmed  by  this  very  passage  to  ubich  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  has  given  so  singular  a  complexion.  In  the  note  I^lr.  B. 
is  at  vfjriance  with  bis  own  translation  in  the  text :  the  latter 
usserting  that  before  the  formation  of  man  *  to  till  tlie  ground,’ 
a  vapour  ascended  from  the  cartii  to  water  it ;  the  former,  that 
man  was  not  formed,  *•  until  a  mist  should  ascend.’  ^Ir.  B. 
himself  in  the  text  gives  the  verbs  in  the  preter  time,  nor  can 
tlicy  he  otherwise  explained. 

*  Ch.  ii.  18.  Also  Jehovah  Cod  had  said  ;  It  is  not  good  the  mau 
bci^g  alone :  1  will  provide  for  him  a  help,  alike  before  him. 

‘  1 9  So  Jehovah  CJod  formed  from  the  ground,  every  beast  of  tha 
field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heaven  ;  which  he  brought  for  Adam,  to 
consider  what  lie  should  call  them  :  because  whatsoever  Adam  should 
call  the  living  creature,  was  his  name. 

*  110  Then  the  man  pronounced  the  names,  for  all  the  cattle,  and 
for  the  bird  of  the  heaven  ;  also  for  every  wild  beast  of  the  field  :  but 
concerning  Adam,  he  found  not  such  a  help,  like  himself. 

*  *2\  Now  Jehovah  Ctod  caused  an  inactive  state,  to  fall  upon  the 
man  and  he  slept:  then  he  brought  one  to  his  side;  whose  nesh  he 
had  enclosed  in  her  place. 

*  1^2  Thus  Jehovah  (lod  built  the  substance  of  the  other,  which  he  * 
took  for  the  man,  even  a  woman  :  and  he  brought  her  to  the  man. 

*  23  And  the  man  said :  Thus  this  time,  bone  after  my  bone  ;  also 
flesh,  after  ray  flesh  ;  for  this  he  will  call  woman,  because  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  mau 

*  2f  Tliercfore  a  man  will  leave,  even  his  father,  and  his  mother, 
and  they  shall  be,  for  one  flesh. 

*  25  Now  they  were  both  of  them  prudent ;  the  man  and  his  wife : 
for  they  had  not  shamed  themselves.’ 

In  his  note  on  the  21st  \CT<Cy  Mr.  Bellamy  assures  us  tliat 
Adam,  before  the  cn  ation  of  Kve,  had  himself  dcjiaiied,  or  hud 
falUii  from  that  state  of  perfection  in  which  Gud  had  created 
him  ;  he  bad  fallen  into  a  slate  of  despondency,  aiul  doubted 
lilt*  goodiic.-s  of  Ciod. 

*  For  it  is  raid,  verse  18.  Jt  is  not  good-  that  the  man  should  be 
alone ;  now.  .ns  it  positively  declared,  that  man  was  created  in  • 
state  of  superlative  good :  for  the  sacred  writer  uses  the  superlative, 
eh.  i.  SI~as  thrt  which  is  not  good,  must  necessarily  have  ita 
origin  from  a  j'crversion  of  the  divine  command,  and  ns  Adam  liad 
now  fallen  into  a  state,  which  is  docl?»rcd  to 'be  not  good;  it  most 
appear  that  he  had  fallen  from  the  purity  of  that  primordial  state,  in 
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which  he  was  created.  Therefore  to  produce  that  good,  or  to  re¬ 
store  Adam  to  a  state  similar  to  that  from  which  he  had  fallen, 
God  created  the  woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.* 

The  fertility  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  genius,  is  equalled  only  by  the 
depth  of  his  Hebrew  learning !  Who  must  not  regret  tlie 
brevity  with  which  he  announces  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  his 
gifted  mind  }  The  woman  was  created  and  brought  to  the 
man,  to  produce  that  good  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  and 
to  restore  him  to  a  state  similar  to  that  from  which  he  had 
fallen  !  Did  the  good  of  that  state  then  consist  in  the  society, 
of  a  woniati  ?  And  was  the  separation  of  a  former  companion 
by  death  or  banishment,  or  some  other  kind  of  removal,  the 
state  of  evil  into  which  Adam  had  fallen,  and  the  effects  of 
which  were  remedied  by  the  creation  of  Eve  and  her  intro¬ 
duction  to  tlie  first  of  men  ?  Yet  what  otlier  construction  can 
be  put  upon  the  Author’s  language  ? 

nnH  np^,  Mr.  Bellamy  translates — *  he  brought  one 

*  to  /lu  gidcf  than  which  a  more  inadmissible  rendering  could 
not  have  been  proposed.  None  of  the  translators  and  critics 
against  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  is  perpetually  declaiming,  have 
taken  such  liberties  with  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  set 
so  completely  at  utmost  defiance  all  critical  sobriety.  *  One' 
— What  ?  To  what  substantive  is  the  numeral  adjective  nriM 

*  one'  to  be  referred  ?  There  is  no  antecedent  noun  to  which 
it  can  be  related ;  but  Mr.  Bellamy  ought  to  have  known  that 
r.nH  is  never  used  but  with  reference  to  another  word  which 
determines  its  application.  One  low,”  one  measure,”  **  one 
“  year,”  “  one  curtain,”  “  one  chamber,”  aud  similar  combina¬ 
tions,  are  per|>etually  occurring  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  but 
they  contain  no  examples  of  construction  so  singular  and  inde¬ 
terminate  as  that  which  is  attributeil  to  them  in  the  present 
instance.  Besides,  'nytnr  is  a  plural  noun,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  translated  *  »ide'  Nor  are  these  the  only  freedoms, 
gross  and  unauthorized  as  they  are,  which  the  Author  has  taken 
with  the  text;  rurnn  “ijo'i,  he  translates,  ‘  Whose  flesh  lie 
^  had  enclosed  in  her  place  !’  There  is  no  word  for  *  trAove,* 
which  Mr.  Jtellamy  has  interpolated.  flesh,  has  no  feminine 
pronoun  affixed.  pVvn  cannot  be  rendered  *  o/  the  other  ;*  it 

I  cannot  possibly  be  translated  as  Mr.  B.  has  rendered  it,  who 
I  attributes  to  it  the  sense  of  ‘  other'  person.  There  is  not,  we 
I  venture  to  affirm,  a  single  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  kingdom, 
I  who  would  ever  thiuk  of  imposing  this  sense  upon  the  word. 
I  It  is  the  very  same  substantive  in  the  singular  number,  Uie 
I  plural  of  which  Mr.  Bellamy  has  translated  *  aide'  in  the  21st 
I  Why  has  he  not  given  the  same  meaning  to  the  word 

I  in  tliis  verse,  and  rendered — ‘  the  other  uide  f*  The  absurdity  of 
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his  version  of  the  entire  passag^c,  must  be  obvioos  to  every 
reader  ;  tlie  means  by  ^rhich  he  has  attempted  to  support  it,  art 
not  less  unwarrantable.  vnpWo  is  a  noun  in  llie  plural  nuntber 
and  feminine  gender,  with  the  ])article  o,  from,  or,  ofy  prefixed, 
and  with  the  protu^minal  masculine  affix,  of  hifHj  “  'Die 

word  is  evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  ribs,  and  though  ISlr.  B. 
is  pleased  to  assert  that  only  in  this  place  in  all  the  Scripture 
is  the  word  rendered  as  meaning  “  rib^,”  his  assertion  is  oflittle 
value:  the  translators  of  the  Common  Version  have  inserted 
“  riba*'  in  the  margin  1  Kings,  vii.  3,  where  the  same  won! 

occurs  in  the  original  text.  But  were  this  the  only 
place  in  all  the  Scripture  in  which  the  word  is  thus  translated, 
that  circumstance  would  furnish  no  reason  against  the  ren* 
dering,  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  occurring  in  particular 
instances,  in  a  sense  different  from  their  general  usage  but 
strictly  corresponding  to  the  radical  im|H>rt :  which  is  the  case 
with  rVv  in  this  chapter.  The  same  expression  is  uiied 

1  Kings,  vi.  15,  Itt,  to  signify  “  6«fir(/s,*’  which  in  relation  tot 
building  arc  strictly  analogous  to  the  ribs  in  the  human  fratm 
or  body  ;  the.  word  therefore  is  in  this  sense  correctly  inter¬ 
preted  according  to  the  etymology  of  Hebrew  terms.  “  (hf 
of  his  is  thepro|)er  rendering  ofvni’‘7VD  nnn,  and  the 

yireceding  verb  is  as  properly  translated  by  the  English  verb 
to  take  “  Jehovah  God  np»  took"'  njnnn  in  the  next 
clause,  is  a  compound  word ;  nnn  signifying  i*n  the  place  o/i 
and  n:  being  the  pronominal  affix,  feminine  gender,  agreeiui; 
with  nnn  in  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence — “  in  iti 
“  place  he  closed  up  the  iesh,**  nwi  The  narrative  pro¬ 

ceeds  orderly  and  correctly  in  the  Common  Version  :  “  Ami  lh« 
rib  which  Jehovah  Gyd  had  taken  from  the  man,  he  formed 
into  a  woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.'*  In  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy's  version  all  is  confusion  :  diderent  meanings  are  given  to 
the  same  word ;  a  plural  noun  is  translated  in  the  singulir 
number ;  and  a  sense  is  imposed  upon  the  original  temu 
which  they  never  bear.  ISlr.  Bellamy  finds  fault  with  Uif 
translators  of  the  public  version,  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  fill 
lUinecessary  ami  improper  re{>etition  ;  but  have  they  c%rf 
reached  the  height  of  his  otVonding  in  this  very  instance  ?  It 
is  surely,  to  use  51  r.  Beilam>'s  language,  *  a  manifest  iinjut)- 

*  priety,  such  a  one  as  no  writer  or  speaker,  knowing  hoa 
‘  to  write  or  speak  with  accuracy,  could  he  guilty  of,* — to  infonn 
us  that,  after  Ciod  had  brought  the  woman  to  Adam's  side, 

*  he  brought  her  to  the  man 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  refer  the  decision  of  these  poisti 
to  *  those  MuquestioHuhle  autkoi  ities"  who  lived  at  a  tifD< 
when  the  language  was  understood— Onkclos,  and  Jonatbii 
the  paraphrase.  The  sense  which  they  give  to  the  whole  of 
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the  passage  is  in  strict  agreement  with  that  of  the  Common 
VerSon,  and  totally  irrecoiicileable  with  Mr.  Bellamy’s  nofel 
and  |)repoiterou8ly  erroneous  translation. 

If  Mr.  Bellamy  will  look  into  the  Targiim  of  Jonathan,  he 
will  learn  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  not  only  that  means 
‘  riA,’  but,  that,  in  Cen.  ii.  'll,  it  can,  Jonathan  being  judge, 
mean  nothing  else.  Mr.  Bellamy’s  uncoutli  rendering  of  the 
2:hl  verse,  appears  still  more  improper  from  the  notes  ap|)ended 
to  it,  in  which  he  informs  ns,  first,  that  uDTDn  haphagnnm  means 
literally — fime,  and  refers  to  this  second  timo,  or  trial,  ‘  when  Eve 
‘  passed  before  him’ ;  and  secondly,  that  the  verb  rilrree, 
rendered,  he  called^  is  not  preler.  but  the  third  |>erson  singular 
future  ill  Picl,  vix.  he  will  c(j//,  and  that  it  refers  to  Ciod. 
On  all  which  points  it  may  sutfice  to  riunark,  that  3^*1  cannot 
liieun  second  time,  or  trial,  that  the  verb  is  not  in  Piel, 
that  it  is  not  rendered  in  the  preter  in  the  Common  Version, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  nXT  is  not  thuM,  The  Common  Transla¬ 
tion  is  iinimpenchable,  and  not  to  be  exchanged  for  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  crudities. 

For  the  word  ‘  naked'  of  the  Common  Version,  in  the  25th 
verse,  51  r.  Bellamy  has  suhstitute<l  the  term  ^  prudenV — 

*  Now  they  were  both  prudent ;’  and  in  his  note,  ho  remarks  : 

*  The  lexicon  writers  and,  from  them,  the  translators,  have  placed 
the  word  Gnaroumim  rendered  ‘  naked*  under  the  root  mp, 

frnnrafih  ;  but  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  root  DIP  gnnrom  from 
which  cotnc  the  vfowU  subtU,  crafty  and  in  a  good  sense  msdom^ 
pntdence,' 

51  r.  Bellamy  would  seem  to  have  courage  enough  to  assert 
any  thing,  i'he  lexicon  writers  have  not  plaCi'd  the  word 
D'zrp  under  the  root  mp  ;  as  may  easily  be  determined  by  a 
refiMvnce  to  the  Lexicons  of  CastcH,  Biixtorf,  Robertson, 
Parkhurst,  and  we  lielieve  almost  every  other  lexicographer.  Mr. 
Ih^llamy  informs  us  in  one  page  (p.  12)  of  his  work,  that 
primarily  means  subtil^  crafty^  and  in  another  (page  17)  that 
its  primary  meaning  is  uncleauneHM  of  soul !  *  Unclean  thing* 
I>eut.  xxxiii.  14,  xxiv.  1,  as  well  as  *  Shame,’  Isa.  xx.  4,  he 
says,  belong  to  the  same  radix  oiP  ;  they  have  in  fact,  no  re¬ 
lation  whatever  to  it,  being  derivatives  from  the  root  rnp. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  woril  means  “  naked f"  though  this 
is  not  the  only  sense  of  the  verb  or  noun  in  its  dilferent  modi¬ 
fications.  Would, Mr.  Bellamy  render  Job  i.  21 — ‘  Subtil 
^  came  1  out  of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  subtil  shall  I  return 
‘  thither  ?”  I'he  word  occurs  in  several  passages  in  which  its 
meaning  is  equally  definite  and  clear.  Isa.  Iviii.  7,  “  When 
“  Uiou  scest  the  naked  (D^'P)  that  thou  cover  him.”  Ezek. 
xviii.  7,  “  And  has  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment.”  Onkelos, 
must  remind  Mr.  Bellamy,  ‘  lived  at  a  timo  when  the 
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^  lan^utge  was  Itetter  understood  than  it  is  now,*  and  be 
certainly  understood  the  ineanin^^  ot  to  be  ‘  they  were 

*  naked*  But  it  signifies  nothing  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  what  it 
the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words,  when  he  would  bend  them  to 
Ills  own  purpose  :  else  he  would  never  have  translated  the  word 
imprudent^*  Gen.  x.  11, —a  meaning  which  it  never 
bears.  If  the  word  means  in  a  good  sense  iriardom,  prudena^ 
and  in  a  bad  sense,  ttubtil^  crafty  it  would  indeed  be 

strange  that  the  sense  of  imprudence  should  be  included  in  iti 
Uses,  since  imprudence  necessarily  implies  that  rvant  of  irayocily 
which  appears  to  be  the  radical  sense  preserved  throughout  the 
different  derivatives  of  in  its  application  to  mental  qualitiei. 

^  Ch.  iii.  7.  Nevertheless  the  eyes  of  them  both,  had  been  opened; 
thus  they  understood  but  they  were  subtil :  for  they  had  interwovea 
the  foliage  of  the  fig-tree ;  and  had  made  for  themselves  enclosures.' 

From  the  Common  Version  it  appears,  that  the  eyes  of  our 
first  parents  were  opened  as  an  eflect  of  their  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit :  Mr.  Bellamy  pronounces  this  to  be  an  erro* 
neous  representation,  and  refers  the  opening  of  their  eyes  to 
^  a  period  prior,  far  prior  to  their  expulsion  from  Fden,  even 
‘  as  soon  as  they  were  created.'  To  open  the  eye#,  in  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  never  refers  to  an  original  state, 
but  invariably  marks  sonic  change  in  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
That  the  ex|>ression  in  tliis  verse  denotes  an  eflect  of  the  fint 
traasgression  of  man,  is  quite  evident ;  it  immediately  follows 
the  description  of  their  oflence,  and  is  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  5th  verse,  in-  which  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  has  rendered  the 
words  by  *  then  your  undendandiug  shall  be 

^  opened  but  they  are  literally  and  more  accurately  rendered 
in  the  Common  Version  :  “  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened!* 
As  an  example  of  the  uniformity  preserved  by  Mr.  Bellamy  ii 
bis  translation  of  the  Bible,  we  have  ^prudent*  (Ch.  ii.  25.) 
*  nubiil*  (ch.  iii.  7.)  and  *  imprudent*  (ch.  iii.  10.)  as  the 
renderiag  of  the  same  radical  word,  which  the  Translators  of 
the  Common  Version  consistently  render  by  the  same  expressioa. 
To  complete  the  ex|>osiirc  of  the  egregious  folly  of  this  pre¬ 
tender  to  Hebrew  learning  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  all  those  places,  definitely  fixed 
by  *  masters  of  the  language,'  who  lived  nut  in  London,  in  the 
year  IH18,  ‘  but  Iw  fore  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,*  who  must, 
as  Mr.  Bidlamy  assures  us  in  another  case,  have  perfectly  known 
tlio  meaning  of  the  w  ortl,  and  who  therefore  are  ‘  unquestionable 
authorities'  on  the  subject.  Onkclos  reads  Gen.  ii.  25, 

And  they  were  nuked.  Gen.  iii.  7, 
p5H  And  they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  Gen.  iii. 
h:h  'wVts'ir  nn,  because  I  was  naked. 
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‘  V.  n,  Morewer  theif  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  God,  going  forth 
in  the  garden^  in  the  spirit  that  dap  ’ 

Wliiit  day  f  There  is  no  mention  of  any  day  in  the  text.  We 
abide  by  the  reading  of  tlie  t^oiuraon  Version— “  in  the  cool  of  the 
*•  |>ro|>er  rendering  of  the  passage,  in  support  of 

which,  it  is  important  to  remark  tliat  Onkelos  (iid  not  consider 
the  word  as  meaning  spirit:  lie  has  nqv  njcS  ‘in  the  stillness 
ul'tlicday,'  with  which  the  Common  Version  is  sutiiciently  in 
uecordanre. 

•  Ch.  iii.  17.  Cursed  is  the  ground  bp  thy  transgression.* 

‘  The  translators  have  rendered  the  word  banghoureka^  ./^ 

thp  sake;  hut  when  any  thing  is  done  for  the  sake,  or  for  the  good-will 
\rc  have  for  another,  it  is  alw’ays  understood  that  the  thing  done  it 
good  and  not  evil.  This  word,  which  in  its  radix  means  to  pass  over^ 
or  forgive  sin,  with  a  variation  in  its  form,  means  also  transgression.’ 

Ill  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  45.  ch.  viii.)  Mr.  Belhnuy 
alVirms  that  ‘  this  word  in  its  railix  means  to  traMpreen  I ' 
He  discovers  an  admirable  dexterity  in  self-contradiotion.  Hut 
waiving  this,  the  expression  ^  for  the  stake  of*  does  not  always 
denote  that  ‘  the  thing  done  is  good  and  not  evil'.’  What  wouhl 
Mr.  Bellamy  make  of  Ps.  cvi.  3*2,  “  It  went  ill  with  Moses  for 
their  eakcH**  D'Tini'S,  whicli  inilisputably  refers  to  the  rebellious 
conduct  of  the  Israelites  at  Mcribali  ?  To  do  a  tiling  for  the 
sake  o/*,  correctly  means,  to  do  it  on  account  of,  and  is  applied 
us  well  to  things  evil  as  tilings  good.  The  concluding  part  of 
.Mr.  R.’m  note,  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  talent  which  he 
possesses  for  tlic  elucidation  of  the  Bible. 

*  The  word  hadamah^  from  which  comes  DIM  Adam, 

i.  e.  waw,  means  the  ground,  earth,  or  dust - Hence  it  follows  that 

the  organized  ground  called  Adam,  was  the  ground  that  was  cursed, 
and  not  the  ground  which  God  had  blessed  with  the  principle  of  ge¬ 
neration  to  produce  every  thing  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  creatures.’ 

Ill  Mr.  Bellamy's  speeimeiis  of  contrasted  passages,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arc  included. 

Old  Translation.  New  Translation. 

Gen.  iii.  22.  And  tiie  Lord  Then  Jehovah  God  said,  Bo- 
Goo  said,  Beholii,  the  man  is  be-  hold  the  man  was  like  one  of  us  ; 
come  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  w’itli  knowledge  of  good  and  evil : 
and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  and  therefore,  if  he  will  nut  forth 
torih  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  his  hand,  and  take  also  or  the  tree 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  of  life ;  then  he  shall  cat,  and  live 
for  ever.  for  ever. 

In  his  Bible  however,  we  have  the  following  translation. 

‘  11  Moreover,  Jehovah  God  said,  Behold  the  man  was  as  one  of 
us,  with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  therefore  now  surtfp  be  shall 
put  forth  bis  band,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  for 
ever.* 
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Notliini^  Ciin  he  more  evident  than  the  moanin|i^  of  the  Hebrew 
particle  fc.  In  (‘omiection  willi  the  words  whicli  it  precedes, 
It  denotes  iincertuinty,  contingency,  and  refers  to  circinnstancei 
of  a  d<»nh(fnl  kind.  The  translators  of  tlie  Common  Version  ha?f 
correctly  ji^iven  it  this  interpretation  in  the  above  passajje  :  “  Leif 
“  he  put  iorth.”  In  his  specimen,  Mr.  Bellamy  s;ives  a  similtr 
meanint'  to  the  wore!,  as  iinplyini:^  contingency  :  ‘  if  he  will.’ 
Now,  ill  his  Bible,  he  is  positive  that  ‘  innst  necessirilj 

l»c  its  true  meaning,  which  iim'ss  irily  proves  that  he  knows  no. 
thiiip;  of  the  mutter.  What  extiaonlinary  criticism  is  coiitaini'd 
in  the  following  note  ! 

‘  'I  he  same  is  evident,  Exod.  xxxiv.  12,  where  JS  pen^  i.  e.  kti 
thou  make  a  ctA'enant,  should  he  translated,  because;  viz.  the  cause 
given  in  the  preceding  verse,  when  the  Canaanites  were  subdued;  h 
follows,  Take  heed  to  thyself'  p  pen,  because  thou  shall  cut  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  land.  In  the  translation  thii 
clause  is  rendered,  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  ;  but  n^rn  tickroth^  cannot  possibly  mean  to  make  ;  its  true 
meaning  is  to  cut,  to  cut  of!';  vi^.  thou  shall  cut  off.  See  where  tbii 
word  can  have  no  other  meaning.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24i  And  I  will  cut  down; 
Jud.  vi.  SO,  And  because  he  hath  cut  down;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  The  calf 
which  they  cut.  Now*  us  nirn  tickrotht  literally  means,  thou  shah 
cut  off ;  and  never  to  nuike ;  though  it  is  so  translated  in  various  parts 
of  scripture  ;  the  w  ord  pen,  therefore  cannot  be  rendered  by  l^tt, 
as  the  above  passage  in  Exodus  would  read,  lest  thou  cut  off  the  con* 
nant ;  or  properly,  the  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  land.’ 

No  one  ever  disputed  the  meaning  of  the  verb  m2  to  cal 
The  question  is  not,  >Vhat  is  the  import  of  m2,  but,  In  wbit 
sense  is  the  word  to  be  understood  when  combined  witli  n'i2,  as 
in  Exod.  xxxiv.  12.  31  r.  Bellamy  affirms  that  it  cannot  possibly 
mean  to  make:  how  has  he  himself  rendered  it  in  this  connex¬ 
ion  ?  \jci  the  reader  peruse  the  following  passages  in  Mr.  B.*8 
translation,  and  he  will  fiiul  in  every  one  of  them,  that  m2  in 
combination  with  is  translated — to  make  a  covenant 

Gen.  xvi  IH,  *  In  that  day  Jehovub  morfe  for  Abram  a  corenani.' 
XXI.  27,  ‘  I'liey  (i.  c.  .\bralmin  and  .Abimolech)  made  a  covenant.* 
vs.  82,  *  They  made  a  roretiawf  at  Beersheba.’  xxvi  28,  ‘  We 
*  will  mriilrc  a  rorenanf.’  xxxi.  li,  ‘We  will  make  a  core- 
‘  nant.*  The  translators  of  the  Common  Version,  have  inoit 
corm*tly  represented  the  sacrcrl  writer  at  Exo<l.  xxxiv.  12,  a« 
cautioning  the  Israelites  against  forming  associations  with  the 
Canaanitisb  nations,  from  which  only  the  most  pernicious  conse* 
quences  would  n'sult.  “  Take  hoed  to  tliy  self  lest  thou  make 
“  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,”  is  indubitably  the 
projier  translation  of  the  original  words.  As  Mr.  Bellamy  ren¬ 
ders  nn2  m2n  ‘  Thou  ihalt  cut  ojf  the  encri/d 
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*  of  the  iuhabituHt  of  the  /atic//  Exod.  xxxiv.  h2,  he  must 
(rausUte  cn^  n'^rn  ‘  Thou  shall  not  cut  ofV  tlie 

‘  sacrifice  ol  lliein  or  of  their  i^ods,’  Exod.  xxiii.  32.  We  shall 
then  have  a  Bible  contradictory  in  its  commands,  alternately 
opposiiii;  and  sanctioning  idolatry. 

We  shall  now  extract  one  of  .Mr.  Bellamy’s  laboured  Notes 
entire,  for  the  purpose  ofcxliibiting  him  in  that  character  to  which 
above  all  others  he  most  ardently  aspires,  and  to  which  above  all 
others  too,  it  will  be  411110  apparent  that  he  has  no  just  preten¬ 
sions, — that  of  an  accomplishetl  Hebraist. 

*  Ch.  iii.  V.  ‘2J.  Thus  Jehovah  God  sent  him  forth^  from  the  f^ardeu 
of  Eden :  tvhen  he  had  transgressed  on  the  ground :  therefore  he  was 
taken  therefrom' 

‘2t5  To  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  iiwi  taken.  Here  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  according  to  the  common  version,  that  man  was  turned  out  of 
Paradise,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  But  this  Is  a 
thing  so  unimportant,  and  unnecessary  to  have  been  communicated 
to  posterity,  that  it  is  surprising  the  translators  did  not  sec  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  it.  1  have  above  observed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  inform 
posterity  that  man  should  till  the  ground,  in  order  to  live  ;  for  as  he 
was  obliged  to  till  the  ground  in  Eden,  ch.  ii.  15,  it  must  necessarily 
follow,  tnat  he  was  to  till,  or  dress  it,  out  of  £dcn. 

‘  The  word  Uignenbor^  is  rendered  to  till ;  but  this  word  with 
this  construction  means  to  transgress.  See  Deut.  xvii.  2,  Where  the 
some  word,  both  consonants,  and  vowels,  is  rendered  by  the  word, 
transgressing.  It  is  participial,  with  the  remote  preter,  and  should 
be  rendereo.  If  there  be  found — man  or  woman  that  hath  wrought 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  hath  transgressed 
his  covenant. 

*  The  word  nw  r/A,  which  follows,  and  is  joined  with  noTsn  ha 
Adaamahy  refers  to  the  transgression  in  Eden  ;  and  should  be  rendered 
by  the  preposition  on,  as  in  Jud.  xxxvi.  5,  8cc.  The  clause  reads  ; 
when  he  had  transgressed  on  the  ground. 

*  The  word  esher,  is  passed  by  unnoticed  ;  and  the  last  word 

mishaam,  rendered  from  whence,  transposed  to  introduce  npV 
lukach,  he  tvas  taken.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  this,  had  the 
word  esher  been  translated  ;  for  the  syntax  is  the  same  in  Hebrew, 
as  it  is  in  English.  The  sense  of  this  proposition  in  the  common  version 
ii,’  that  Adam  was  sent  out  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken;  b\ii  ft esher  be  translated,  and  translated  by  a 
proper  conjunction  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  28 ;  Lev.  iv.  22 ;  Nah.  ii.  S,  &c. 
referring  to  time,  as  is  also  signihed  in  this  verse  ;  it  reads  truly  thus : 
when  he  was  taken  from  thence.  That  is  when  he  had  transgressed, 
and  had  rendered  himself  unlit  to  remain  any  longer  in  that  state,  he 
was  taken  from  thence — Not  sent' to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he 
was  taken  :  for  we  have  before  been  told,  that  he  was  created  of  the 
ground:  the  sacred  writings  in  the  original,  have  no  useless 
repetitions,  which  always  obscure  the  sense,  and  frequently  subvert 
tht  meaning,  as  in  this  case.* 
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The  iiulispcnsahle  oblii^ation  of  mectina^  every  attempt  to 
pervert  and  corrupt  the  Scriptures,  could  alone  induce  us  to 
prosecute  further  so  dis^istin#^  a  task  as  the  exaniination 
exposure  of  the  ridiculous  effusions  of  this  would-be  transUtor 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  What  must  be  tlic  reader’s  surprise,  whii 
his  estimate  of  !VIr.  Bellamy’s  qualifications  tor  his  work,  when 
lie  learns  the  fact  that  no  such  word  as  "ni'V  layneabor  occu^ 
in  (leu.  ii.  ‘23  ?  Extraordinary  ns  it  may  appear,  such  is  in  reil. 
ity  the  case.  The  word  is  nnrV,  the  very  same  expression,  letter 
for  letter,  vowel  for  vowel,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  15,  and  which  nev^ 
can  be  otherwise  translated  than  as  it  appears  in  the  (’ommoa 
Version — “  to  till,”  or  cultivate  the  {ground. 

A  writer  who  can  thus  corrupt  the  sacred  text,  it  would  be 
rliarity  to  remind  of  the  consequences  of  his  most  censurable 
proreediiiffs,  and  to  ur«;e  him  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of 
a  work  which  may  prove  to  its  author  not  more  discreditable 
than  injurious.  But  how,  wc  would  ask  Mr.  Bellamy,  came  tin* 
word  before  him  in  the  passai^c  ?  Is  ii  really  in  his  Hebrew 
Bible  ?  If  so,  he  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  which,  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  has  never  bi'cn  coin|nired  with  the  Book  of  Jankn^ 
or  standard  copy.  With  such  a  s^larinif  proof  of  his  miscondwet 
as  this  before  us,  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  lonf^  Und 
lahoured  note  in  vindication  of  a  false  reading;,  what  can  We 
think  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  fitness  for  the  office  which  he  has  assirflJ- 
ed  ?  Whatever  be  the  cause  in  which  this  procecdini;  Orij^inated, 
whether  he  has  adopted  this  mctliod  for  the  purpose  of  elands- 
tiiiely  introducing  a  corrupt  reading  into  the  text,  or  was  unable 
to  detect  the  error  on  which  his  elaborate  criticism  is  founded,  the 
pretensions  which  be  makes  to  a  superior  accpiaintance  witli  tkc 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  liis  assum))tion  of  an  integral  text,  iW 
alike  invuliduteil.  And  yet,  this  is  the  man  who  declaims 
‘  Hebrew  menders’  and  ‘  preleiulers  to  Hebrew  !* 

‘  Ch.  iv.  vii. — Lay  the  ^in*offering  at  the  gate,  nntb  Lapethach^ 
the  door  :  but  this  word  is  used  to  mean  the  entrance  of  the  notth 
gate  where  the  sacrifices  were  slain.  See  Ezek.  xl.  40,  I*!.’ 

With  equal  (ruth  and  propriety  mii^lit  it  have  been  remarked, 
that  this  woril  is  used  to  mean  the  entrance  of  the  eani 
Si*c  Ezek.  xl.  II.  Of  what  utility  is  such  criticism  as  this  ? 

•  —  Then  thaU  hU  attendance  be  npon  thee,  and  thou  thaU  rule  (feet 
him. 

•  The  last  clause  is  translated,  unto  thee  thaU  be  his  desire  ;  but  tWi 

does  not  express  the  sense  of  the  original.  Teshoukad^ 

meant  the  work,  or  attendance  of  an  inferior,  one  who  has  the  chafgt 
for  his  tupcrlor.  Oen.  xv.  which  will  read,  then  he  shall  Ub 
tend  «ipon  thee,  and  thou  shall  rule  over  him.* 

Mr.  Bellamy  mii;ht  as  well  have  remarked,  that  ptr 
xlii.  W,  means  sack,  as  referred  us  to  Gen.  xv.  2,  to  the  word 
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pro,  in  explanation  of  inTirn.  It  is  of  more  iin|)orlance  to 
notice  that  the  translators  of  the  Common  Version  are  justified 
ill  the  renderinsj  which  they  have  j^iven  of  the  word,  hy  Mr.  B. 
himself,  who  translates  the  very  same  expression,  ch.  iii.  17, 

*  ihif  desire  /’ 

•  IV.  23.  Moreover  Lamcch  said  to  his  wives.  Adah  and  Zillah 
hear  my  voice ;  wives  of  Laniech,  regard  my  declaration  :  if  I  had 
ilain  a  man  for  injuring  me;  even  a  child  of  my  progenitor. 

If  Cain  shall  be  punished  seven  fold ;  truly  Lamech  seventy 
and' seven -fold.* 

Assuredly,  does  not  mean  of  my  .progenitor : 

never  signifies  progenitor.  To  translate  in  this  manner,  is  to 
indulge  the  fancy  at  the  expense  of  all  philological  propriety. 

*  Ch.  iv.  25.  Now  Adam  henceforth  had  respect  to  Eve  his  wife, 
who  bare  a  son  ;  and  she  called  his  name  Seth  :  saying.  For  God  hath 
appointed  to  me  another  successor,  instead  of  Abel ;  because  Cain 
slew  him.’ 

‘  25.  And  Adam  knexv  Eve  his  wife  a^ruin.  The  word  JTT  yaadang^  ren¬ 
dered  knexv^  requires  to  be  translated  as  the  same  word  is  Exod.  ii.  25, 
had  respect.  tCipni  VaihiLra,  is  rendered,  and  she  called  \  but  by 
thus  rendering  the  word,  the  translators  were  under  the  necessity  of 
putting  in  the  w'ords,  said  she,  for  which  there  is  not  any  authority  in 
the  original.  According  to  the  idiom  of  the  verb,  it  means  to  </e- 
clarc,  to  shew,  to  manifest,  to  make  known  ;  and  will  be  truly  ren¬ 
dered  as  the  verb  is  in  Job  xvii.  I  t,  and  she  said.  )nt  Zerang,  it 
rendered,  seed,  hut  improperly  *,  fur  Seth  was  at  this  time  born  ;  1 
have  therefore  translated  the  word,  according  to  its  obvious  sense  by 
successor* 

Why  does  the  word  require  to  bc  translated  Uad  respect  ? 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  rendered  it  hy — ‘  acknow  ledged,’  ch.  iv.  1.  The 
very  expression,  ‘•and  she  called,”  for  w Inch  he  blames  the  Trans¬ 
lators,  he  has  himself  adopted.  There  is  no  more  authority  in  the 
original  for  his  ‘  trii/imy,’  than  for  their  ‘  said  sAe.’  The 
word  does  nut  mean  ‘  successor  Mr.  B.  has  rendered  it 
fiosterity  in  other  passages,  which  is  certainly  a  proper  mean¬ 
ing,  and  should  have  been  used  in  this  place. 

*  Cli.  iv.  26.  Moreo\yer  to  Seth  aUo  was  horn  a  son,  and  he  called 
his  name  Enos  ;  who  began  to  profane,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.* 

The  original  words  of  the  last  clause,  are  mn'  ctrn  H-ipV  Vmn  m. 
By  what  process  they  can  he  made  to  express,  ‘  who 
*heganto  prnfane  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,’  it  is  impossible 
to  surmise.  Mr.  Bellamy,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the  word 
means  to  profane,  and  that  H'lpV  signifies  to  preach.  But  if 
such  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  how  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  express  in  their  present  connexion  the  sense  which  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  has  put  upon  them  }  Where  docs  he  find  a  word  in  the 
Hebrew  text  corresponding  to  ‘  who  V  Why  does  he  omit  th 
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thou,  in  hU  vcrtiioii  ?  Whence  tloe^  he  olituin  the  word  * 

‘  guH  T  Does  H^pV  moan  to  begin  t  No :  Mr.  B.  says,  it 
incanH  ‘  to  preach,'  Does  rmn  signify  ‘  to  begin  f'  No, 
Mr.  B.  tells  us,  its  sitB^nification  is  ‘  to  profane,'  But  there 
is  no  end  to  this  nonsense.  .\ny  pa^e,  indeed,  of  his  woti 
may  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  this  gcntlemuirs  pretension** 
to  critical  learning.  W'e  transcribe  the  very  next  verse, 
witli  its  accompanying  note,  as  evidence  of  its  author's  qutli- 
fientioiis  for  taking  his  place  witli  any  of  the  Cabhulists.  Had 
he  lived  in  other  and  better  days,  he  might  have  aided  tlie  Til- 
inudists  in  stringing  together  their  dark  enigmatical  coinineiUs. 

*  Ch.  V.  1.  This  is  tlie  book,  of  the  generation  of  Adam  :  Intbf 
day  God  created  Adam  ;  in  the  likeness  of  God  he  made  him.’ 

A  plain  {>assage,  and,  as  it  may  appear  to  the  unlearned 
reader,  easily  to  be  iinderstootl.  But  let  Mr.  Bellamy  try  bi> 
hand  upon  it,  and  it  shall  he  made  to  disclose  a  meaning  far  tuo 
recondite  to  be  ascertained  by  persons  who  cannot  dive  IlkeltiiD 
beneath  the  surface. 


‘  Notes  on  Ch.  v.  1.  This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  dei* 
cendants  of  Adam  to  the  lime  of  Noah.  It  is  said  in  the  day;  but  it 
could  rot  be  a  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam  in  the  day  he  wb 
created  *.  it  must  have  riTercnce  to  time,  and  not  simply  day.  So  wf 
find  the  rv  yoem,  which  is  rendered  day^  signifies  /iwc,  and  whiefc 
here  i.-  .i|  ^>titd  to  the  di<ipcnsation  given  to  Adam,  which  ended  b 
the  time  ot  Noah.  And  as  this  di^ensation  was  the  most  perfect  awl 
sacred  of  all  the  dispensatiuivs,  it  is  said  :  In  the  day  that  (rod  creatd 
man  :  in  the  likeness  of  God  he  made  him,  'fhat  is,  by  this  merciful 
dispensation,  (tod  provided  the  means,  whereby  man  should  again  be 
restored,  that  he  should  regain  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  br 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  which  he  had  lost  by  disobedience  to  the  diyiae 
command  in  Paradise.  So  that  the  true  meaning  appears  to  be 
this : 

*  lliis  is  the  genealogy  of  Adam,  in  the  day^  time  or  periodt  of  the 
first  ditpi’nsntion  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  in  Paradise,  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  God,  in  which  he  was  created.’ 


'riie  Hmalh'st  words  are  sure  to  he  found  the  most  importint 
when  a  man  of  {KMietratlon  and  leurniiig  makes  them  8|)eak 


*  (  h.  V.  *2^},  .And  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying  :  Now  he  will 
comfort  us,  concerning  the  sorrow  of  our  ministry  ;  for  the  ground 
which  Jehovah  cursed.* 

Mr.  Bellamy  informs  us  that  the  primary  meaning  of  b 
aorruw.  ‘  'riie  word  in  this  verse  I  therefore  trans* 

*  late  agreeably  to  its  primary  meaning^  thus — eceii  because 

‘  the  eonotc,'  But  this  he  imsitively  contradicts,  at  p.  40, 
confidently  assuring  us,  *  that  the  primary  meaning  of  svy  is  not 

*  forruip',  but  to  worship  ids}ls,  *  This  word  is  applied  to  idoUi 


I 
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*  auil  to  idolatrous  worshio  in  a  primary  seme  /'  and  this  too 
after  mtiiUainiii^,  at  p.  35,  that  *  this  word  is  not  used  simply 
‘  to  siicnify  idolatrous  worship  !’ 

*  Ch.  vi.  1.  Now  it  was,  when  man  begun  to  multiply  on  the  face 

of  the  around  :  and  daughters  were  born  to  them.  . 

*  *2.  Wlien  the  children  of  the  god,  admired  tlie  daughters  of  men, 
because  fair  :  then  they  took  for  them  women,  from  all  which  they 
chose. 

'  3  So  Jehovah  said,  My  spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man  for 
ever .  because  that  he  moreover  is  flesh :  for  his  time  shall  be  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

‘  4.  The  Apostates  were  on  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after 
that  time,  when  the  sons  of  GOD  came  to  the  daughters  of  Adam  ; 
who  bare  to  them  :  these  vfcre  the  mighty,  yea  of  old,  men  of 
name. 

*5*  f  Now  Jehovah  beheld  the  great  wickedness  of  man  on 
earth  :  for  he  had  formed  every  imagination  of  his  heart,  only  of  cvil^ 
all  the  day. 

*  6.  Yet  Jehovah  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made  the  man  on 
the  earth  :  notwithstanding  he  idolized  himself  at  his  heart.* 

We  must  commence  our  remarks  on  these  verses,  by  again 
referring  to  Mr.  B.’s  specimens  of  contrasUMl  passages,  whicli 
shew  that  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  words  and  Hebrew 
construction,  is  neither  so  intimate  nor  so  accurate  as  to  pre*  ‘ 
serve  him  from  translating  the  very  same  passages  in  a  manner 
otally  different. 

Common  Version. 

Gen.  vi.  3.  And  the  I^ord  said, 
my  spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
flesh. 

4.  When  the  sons  of  God 
came  in  unto  tlie  daughters  of 
men. 

Ill  the  first  of  these  examples,  Mr.  Bellamy  essentially  varies 
from  the  reading  of  tlie  Common  Version  :  **  Becauue  of  the 

transgresuiong  of  hin  is  a  very  different  expression 

from,  “  For  that  he,alj*o  U  flesh ^  The  text  in  Mr.  B’s  pre¬ 
sent  publication,  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  Common  Version  : 

“  Because  that  he  tnoreover  is  fleshV  After  assorting  with 
the  utmost  boldness  the  perfection  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  tlie 
impossibility  of  mistaking  tlie  import  of  its  words,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  can,  at  one  time,  tell  us  that  u  Hebrew  word  means  *  fraiw- 
\gre8$ions,*  and,  at  another,  that  the  very  same  word,  in  the 
▼ery  same  passage,  means  ‘  moreover,*  He  has  positively  de- 
clarwl  that  IWD  w>n  ciiri  neither  has,  nor  can  have,  any  other 
meaning  than  **  because  of  the  transgressions  of  liis  flesh  /* 
VoL.  X.  N.S.  N 
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Tlien  Jehovah  said,  my  spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man,' 
because  of  the  transgressions  of  his 
flesh, 

VN  hen  the  sons  of  the  great  came 
unto  the  daughters  of  men. 
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and  now  fic  citc*  the  wordi-^“  becauMp  that  he  moreoeeru 
0p§h*'  as  the  only  pmper  tranalalion  of  the  phrase.  Is  *  Son$ 
“  of  the  Greatf*  the  same  as  “  Sun$  of  God  Both  llicst 
mode*  of  expression  arc  employed  by  Mr.  Bellamy  in  his  S|)e- 
ciinons  and  in  his  Bible,  in  translating  tlie  rery  same  Hebrew 
words.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in  which  he  hti 
translated  the  very  same  expressions  in  the  first  verse :  “  TAf 
“  rhildrcn  of  the  God  /”  Not  one  of  the  numerous  authors 
against  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  so  violently  hurls  his  reproachfat 
declamation,  would  ever  have  committed  himself  so  egregiously 
as  to  translate  the  words  cn'rM  by  the  several  phrases, 

*  Sous  of  the  Cireat,’  *  Sons  of  God,*  ‘  Children  of  the  God.* 

"T  ill  the  5th  verse,  is  translated  as  if  it  were  a  verb,  he  had 
formed althou^  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  2lMt  of  the  viiith 
chap,  where  Mr.  B.  translates  it  ^  the  imagination  I'  Again 
we  must  remind  him  of  the  canon  of  criticism  which  lie  bis 
prescribed  for  himself  and  for  all  translators,  a  canon  which  ht 
cannot  be  ]>ermitle<l  to  alter  at  his  pleasure,  after  the  severe  in¬ 
vectives  which  he  has  directed  against  his  predecessors  ;  that 
the  self-same  word  must  invariably  present  the  very  same  mean¬ 
ing.  Vers.  fi.  7.  ‘  The  man,’  we  wonder  Mr.  Bellamy  did 
not  render,  the  ftnlmtance  of  the  man,  since  this  is  a  pai- 
sage  to  which  his  critical  canon  at  Ch.  i.  1.  is  strictly  applicable. 
Vers.  4.  ‘  The  Apostaten.*  The  word  says  Mr.  Bel¬ 

lamy  in  his  note,  ‘  has  been  understood  by  the  translators  to 

*  mean  magnitude  of  stature  ;  but  it  signifies  to  fall,  to  aposta* 

*  tize.'  In  answer  to  this  assertion,  we  afiirm  that  the  root  of 

the  above  noun  b&j  signifies  simply,  to  fall ;  never  to  apostatiM 
from  the  true  religion.  That  the  word  used  in  this  text  includn 
magnitude  of  stature,  is  quite  certain  from  Num.  xiii.  33,  Aad 
••  there  we  saw  — and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  gran- 

hoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight.”  ‘  I  once  thought,*  says 
Parkhurst,  ‘  this  word  might  signify  Apostates,  persons  fallen  off 

*  from  the  true  worship,  faith,  and  fear  of  God, — but  no  doubt, 
‘  tlicrc  were  spiritual  Apostates  before  the  time  mentioned,  Gen. 

*  vi.  4.  And  Num.  xiii.  33,  seems  to  detennine  the  meaning  of 

*  the  word  to  be,  such  as  fall  upon  others,  assaulters,  violent.* 

V.  t>.  Jehovah  ira#  zatisfied.  The  original  word  is  on:*, 
which  docs  not  mean  to  be  satisficMi.  It  is  applied 
to  God,  whose  proceedings  as  the  supreme  governor  of  thi 
world  in  relation  to  his  creatures,  it  is  impossible  to  describi 
otherwise  than  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  apprehension, 
and  borrowed  from  their  own  usage.  Nor,  strongly  as  Mr. 
Bellamy  may  declaim  against  translators  and  commentators  for 
adopting  lan^age  of  this  kinil  in  reference  to  the  Deity,  has  hi 
found  it  |>os5ible  himself  to  avoid  the  same  practice :  he  repre¬ 
sents  God  as  building,  clotiiing,  remembering,  saying  in  hi* 
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he^ri,  doftcciMliaiCf  departin|c>  &c.  &c.  terms  which'  cmi  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Deity  only  as  re))entance,  nn^er,  joy,  &c.  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  him.  Tlie  question  with  a  plulolo^ical  translator  of  the 
Bible,  is.  What  is  the  literal  import  of  its  words,  and  the  dra¬ 
matical  construction  of  its  sentences  ?  With  their  fifniratiTe 
lueaninf!'  lie  ou|tht  not  to  perplex  himself,  as  it  is  no  part  of  his 
business  to  explain  it.  \Vitli  respect  to  Dm%  tlie  only  proper 
couaideratioa  is,  the  signification  of  the  word;  which  is  not 
satislartlon,  but  change  of  mind  and  feeling, — to  repent^  to 
ca»/br<,* — and  here,  ‘  he  repemied,^  Does  Mr.  Bellamy  ima¬ 
gine  that  his  version,  which  represents  God  as  satisfied  in  having 
made  man  on  the  eartli,  at  the  very  lime  He  was  about  to  destroy 
him,  relieves  tlic  pressure  of  any  objection  bearing  on  Uie  com¬ 
mon  translation,  which  describes  God  as  repenting  that  he  had 
created  man  ?  if  so,  he  must  be  as  shallow  in  theology  as  he  is 
in  |>bilology.  Tlie  only  sense  which  can  be  given  to  the  word 
enr,  is  eitlier  he  re|>entetl,  or,  he  was  comfortetl.  Comfort,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  may  be  included  in  tlie  ra<lical  meaning  of  a 
word  which  correctly  designates  a  repentant  state  of  mind ;  hut 
satisfaction,  as  a  rocntil  quality,  never  can  be  combined  with 
repentance.  W  e  must  again  express  our  entire  concurrence 
with  the  translators  of  the  Common  Version  in  their  rendering  of 
the  sixth  verse.  Nor,  so  long  as  human  language  shall  be  the 
vehicle  of  iastructiiig  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  iraii  any 
danger  result  from  the  practice  of  describing  the  Divine  mind 
and  conduct  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  experience  of 
mankind.  That  (iod  is  a  material  being,  would  be  as  just  an 
inference  from  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  Bible,  as  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  Infinite  Intelligence  is  subject  to  human* pas¬ 
sions  is  deduciUe  from  tlie  pliraseology  of  the  Common  Version; 
the  nuiral  analogies  are  as  proper  as  the  natural  ones. 

Tlie  same  kind  of  treatment  which  Mr.  B.  has  adopted  in  tlie 
prece<ling  example,  he  applies  to  the  word  whicli  be 

renders — *  A#  idolized  himMelf  at  his  heart,'  understanding  man 
at  tlie  subjec  t,  instesd  of  God,  to  whom  the  expression — he  wae 

grieved  at  his  heart,"  is  correctly  attributed  in  the  Common 
Version.  The  verb  never  means  ‘‘  to  idolize'^  Mr.  Bellamy 
renders  it,  ‘  tlie  men  grievwl  themselves,’  ch.  xxxiv,  7,  “  To 
**  grieve,"  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is  used  in 
application  to  God  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  Isa.  IxUi.  10, 
“  But  they  rebelled  and  grievvd  (inTTi)  his  Holy  Spirit,” 
Would  Mr.  Bellamy  render  this — “  they  idoKzed  bis  Holy  Spirit 
The  Apostle  uses  precisely  the  same  language,  as  applied  to 
Dod,  “  And  grieve  not  Xt/nTri)  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God." 

*  Ch.  vi.  9.  Noah  himself  walked  with  God. 

*  9.  Noah  toalked  wth  God.  The  verb  •jVnn?!  htdihaleke,  is  in 
HitHpael  comugation,  and  should  bt  translated  accordingly,  vis. 

N  2 


■ 
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Noak  himulf  wiUted  niih  Gf>d,  This  then  is  in  conformity  with  tht 
whole  narratlve»  for  all  the  world  had  fallen  into  the  worship  of  idols: 
there  only  remained  Soah  hvnself,  with  his  tamily>  as  the  visible  head 
of  the  true  church  of  Ciod.* 

Freceduig  granjiuarian?*  have  supposed  that  they  possessed  an 
accurate  acquaintance  t%itli  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  Hithpael 
conjugation,  when  they  defined  it  us  iiiclndini?  reflected  uction; 
but  Mr.  Bellamy  has  discovered  Unit  it  denotes  exclusive  quality 
or  action  in  the  subject :  *  IKoah  himself  (only  Noali)  walked 
‘  with  God!’  Dots  'riDbnnn  in  the  Hithpael  conjugation, 
2  Kings  XX.  3,  deitoie  that  liezekiah  was  the  only  person  who 
in  bis  time  walked  before  the  Lord  ?  Mr.  Bellamy  should  at 
least  have  studied  his  Grammar  before  he  undertook  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

*  Ch. vi.  14f  Make  for  thee,  an  ark  of  the  wood  of  Gopher; 
rooms  Utou  shall  make  in  the  ark  :  for  thou  shall  expiate  in  it,  even  a 
house,  also  with  an  outer  room  for  atonement** 

We  roust  place  by  t!ie  side  of  this,  the  trauslation  of  the  same 
passage  as  given  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  Prospectus. 

*  Make  for  thee  an  ark  of  tlic  wood  of  Gopher ;  apartments  thou 
shall  make  in  the  ark :  there  thou  shall  expiate,  within  and  withoutj 
by  atonemenL* 

In  bis  note,  Mr.  Bellamv  complains  that  mibayiihj  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Common  Version,  and  he  {icremptorily  insists 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  rigtit  understanding  of  the 
sacred  writer.  ^  Indeed  it  cannot  be  known  (he  says)  without 

*  it;  and  it  is  surprising  how  Translators  have  dar^  to  reject 

*  it.’  This  kind  of  writing  is  quite  usual  with  Mr.  Bellamy* 
Aa  for  the  Translators,  it  may  suflice  to  remark,  that  they  have 
not  neglected  or  ‘  dared  to  reject’  this  word.  But  if  it  would  have 
discovereil  in  them  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance, 
according  to  Mr.  Bidlamy’s  account,  to  have  omitted  the  word, 
(which  they  have  not  omiitetl,)  what  can  be  said  for  him,  in 

*  daring’  conform  his  translation,  as  given  in  his  specimens 
to  the  Common  Version  ? — the  very  word,  for  the  supposed 
omission  of  which  he  so  severity  repreiiends  the  Translators,  he 
has  rendered  precisely  asthev  have  done:  ‘  srithin  and  without!!* 
M  hat  reliance  ran  be  placed  on  a  translator  who  to  clay  can  pro* 
nouoce  a  reading  iiiaclmissible  as  founded  in  ignorance,  which 
he  hinmdf  but  yesterday  most  obstinately  maintained,  (Mr.  Bcb 
lamy  is  obstinate  at  all  times  in  his  errors,)  to  be  the  only  sense 
which  the  words  convey, — the  only  sense  intended  by  the  sacred 
writer  ?  Wc  proct'etl  to  inform  him,  that  n'DD  never  means 

*  a  house ;’  he  is  in  Uiis  place  guilty  of  the  fault,  which  he  so 
roughly  censures  in  others^  of  interpolating  tlic  sacred  text, 
there  l^iog  no  word  in  tlie  original  answering  to  *  room*  in  bio 
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trtnfiUtion.  The  entire  phrase  rnoi  rv2D  has  no  other  meaniae 
tlian  “  tcithin  and  without.'*'  So :  “  overlay  it  (i.  e.  the  ark) 
‘‘  with  pure  ^olil  within  and  without  ;**  Kxod.  xxv.  11.  “  He 

V  overUhi  it  (i.  e.  the  ark)  witli  pure^old  iritAiii  and  without;** 
xxxvii.  2.  In  botli  these  passages,  the  expression  is  identical 
writh  Gen.  vi.  14,  finoi  n'ao.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  the  para- 
phrast,  those  *  unqiu^tionabl^  authorities,’  those  ^  masters  of  the 

*  language,’  both  read,  Thou  shalt  cover  it  within  and  with^ 
out they  assurtMlly  knew  the  language  better  than  to  commit 
themselves  as  grossly  as  Mr.  Bellamy  has  done ;  they  could  see 
nothing  about  atonement  in  the  direction  given  to  Noah  for  the 
construction  and  security  of  the  ark. 

'I'o  shew  the  extreme  carelessness  with  which  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  investigated  the  language  of  the  original  Scriptures,  it  might 
be  sudicient  to  adduce  his  remark,  *  that  the  word  M'so  mibayith^ 

^  Numb,  xviii.  7,  should  be  translate^!,  within  the  house  in  the 

*  vail.’  The  vail  was  a  hanging  which  divided  the  holy  from 

the  most  holy  place,  each  of  which  had  its  appropriate  services  ; 
those  belonging  to  the  latter,  are  mentioned  as  being  done 
within  the  vail,  wliile  such  as  pertained  to  the  former  arc  repre* 
seated  as  being  done  without  the  vail.  The  ark  of  the  testi- 
iDony  was  placed,  D'^D,  within  the  vail.  (Exod.  xxvi. 

33.)  The  blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  to  be  brought  by  the 
high  priest  within  the  vail,  nslcV  (Lev.  xvi.  15.)  The 

lamps  were  to  burn  without  the  vail,  fino  (Lev.  xxiv.  3.) 
The  table  of  shew-bread  was  placed  without  the  vail,  piiD 

(Exod.  xl.  22.)  (Numb,  xviii.  7)  U,  for 

within  the  vail  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  render,  *  within  the 

*  house  in  the  vail Such  a  translation  could  have  been  given 
only  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  idioms  of  the  Hebrew 
text. 

•  Ch.  vi.  16. — Thui  Jehovah  delivered  him.* 

Such  is  the  translation  substituted  by  Mr.  Bellamy  for  the 
rendering  in  the  Common  Version,  And  the  Lord  shut  him  in:’* 
he  attempts  to  justify  it  in  the  following  manner. 

*  1.  The  wor<i.^:D'>  va  ^isgor,  rendered,  he  shut,  means  in  its  rootf 
to  deliver ;  thus  a  person  is  said  to  be  delivered  from  an  enemy  by 
being  shut  up  in  a  house,  or  a  city,  where  the  enemy  cannot  pursue 
him.  In  tliis  sense  the  word  occurs  throughout  the  Scripture ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  15,  thou  shalt  deliver;  Josh.  xx.  5,  they  will  deliver;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4;— xxiv.  18;— xxvi.  8;  2  >am.  xvii.  28;  Job  xvi.  11 ;  Amos  u 

^c«  And  accordingly,  a  word  should  have  been  chosen  in  other 
languages,  consistent  with  its  meaning  and  application,  and  with  the 
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TVic  word  '30^  in  its  root,  new  means  to  deiiTer,  nor  it  it 
possible  tiiat  it  should.  To  deliviT  it,  to  free  from,  to  liherale, 
to  rescue,  but  never  is  the  Hebrew  verb  -;:o  used  in  this  inanntr. 
!Mr.  BrlUmy’f  ignorance  or  wilful  perversion  of  the  word,  will 
api>ear  on  an  examination  of  the  passages  whidi  he  has  cited  in 
his  note.  Deut.  xxiii.  13,  Thoushnlt  not  (Mirer  Mp  (Tion  hV) 
to  his  roaster  the  servant  who  has  escapeil  from  him.'*  Here 
the  verbniD  is  related,  not  to  the  liberty,  Irot  to  the  bondage 
of  the  servant,  since  a  denrivation  of  freedom  would  be  the  con- 
sei(uence  of  his  being  d Altered  np  to  his  former  master,  which 
is  llierefore  expressly  forbidden.  Josli.  xx.  5,  “  They  shall  not 
deliver  up  nb)  the  man>slayer  into  the  hand  of  the 
**  blooil  avenger.**  The  safety  of  the  homicide  depended  not  on 
his  being  delivered  up  to  the  blood-avenger,  hnt  on  his  bciaf 
preserved  from  his  hands.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  “  When  the  Lord 
**  had  delivered  me  'nio  into  thine  hand,  thou  didst  not  kill 
“  roe.’*  Here  Saul  acknowledges  that  his  life  was  in  |)eril  in 
the  cave  whicli  David  had  surrounded,  which  is  assuredly  a  very 
dillerent  sense  from  that  which  Hr.  Bellamy  puts  upon  the  word 
;  it  can  only  mean  in  this  passage  that  an  opportunity  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  David  of  putting  Saul  to  death,  xxvi.  §, 
“  Then  said  Abishui  to  David,  God  hath  delivered  (*1:0)  thine 
**  enemy  into  thy  hand  this  day :  now  therefore  let  me  smite 
“  him."  Did  Ahishai  mean  to  represent  Saul  as  not  in  dan¬ 
ger  ?  Q  Sam.  xviii.  26,  “  God  hath  delivered  up  pio)  the 
••  men  that  lift  up  their  hand  against  my  lord  the  king — i.  e. 
has  put  them  as  enemies  in  thy  power.  •  Job  xvi.  II,  “  God  has 
**  delivered  me  up  to  the  ungodly."  Amos  i.  9,  “  They 

^  delivered  up  (cn'iDn)  the  whole  captivity  to  Edorn  e.  put 
them  into  the  power  of  their  most  bitter  and  cruel  enemies ;  very 
diflerent  troin  conferring  freedom  upon  them  !  These  passages 
(there  is  an  error  in  the  rcterence  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  4)  are  ti»c 
whole  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  proofs  that  “liO  means — to  deliver;  it 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  inspects  tliem,  tliat  they  arc 
directly  op|K)sed  to  his  assertion, — that  they  are  nothing  else  than 
witnes^s  against  him.  The  verb  n:o  minins  to  enciove,  to  shut 
•w  ;  it  is  therefore  correctly  rendered  in  the  Common  Version  ;  it 
cannot  be  translated  ‘  he  (ieWrered,*  although  there  are  passages 
in  which  its  meaning  may  be  properly  expressed  by  *  be  deli- 
*  vered  op.’ 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  next  Number,) 
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Art.  IV,  Leciurtt  on  Scripture  Doctrines,  By  William  Bengo 
CoHjer,  D.D.  F.A.S.  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  731,  Fticc  14t.  *  LondoO| 
1818. 

COMMON  justice  demands  that  in  estimating  the  merits  of 
a  work,  the  pretensions  of  the  Author,  as  well  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  under  the  influence  of  which  it  has  been 
produced,  should  be  taken  into  impartial  consideration.  If 
the  critic,  refusing  or  ne^lectinq^  to  make  such  a  reference, 
will  institute  nil  those  trying  comparisons  which  the  naked 
wording  of  a  title-pa«'e  may  suf^gest,  useful  and  respectable 
writerH  will  he  exposetl  to  suffer  the  most  flagrant  injustice. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  exil.  The  tendency  of  such  an 
undistinguishing  severitVy  if  it  become  prevalent,  is,  to  make 
the  public  exclusively  and  very  disadvantageously  dependent, 
for  its  supply  ot  reading,  either  upon  shallow,  self-suflicicnt  pre¬ 
tenders,  or  upon  that  which  is  much  too  rare  a  thing  to  be  allowed 
a  place  in  a  calculation  of  probabilities, — we  mean,  courageous 
merit  of  the  highest  order.  If  nothing  may  be  tolerated  but 
works  of  original  and  enduring  excellence,  none  will  write,  but 
the  few  who  know  tliat  they  can  sustain  a  merciless  ordeal,  and 
those  whom  the  infatuation  of  vanity  has  rendered  insensible 
to  danger.  An  enlightened  criticism  will  ever  be  anxious  to 
afford  the  amplest  shadow  of  protection  to  that  numerous  and 
indispensable  class  of  writers,  who  may  be  designated  as  the 
dfiy-labuHrers  on  the  field  of  literature.  Let  them  be  ad¬ 
monished  and  excited,  but  never  frighted  from  their  occupation 
by  the  lofty  tones  of  an  unbending  exaction. 

If,  by  any  means,  the  sum  of  that  good  which  is  efiected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  books,  could  be  ascertaine<l,  and 
its  particulars  investigated,  the  result  of  the  process  would, 
very  probably,  he  of  a  nature  to  furnish  at  once  a  flattering 
stimulus  to  the  o»  toxxo*  of  tlie  writing  world,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  check  to  the  fond  admiration  of  superior  talent.  Men 
are  ever  best  taught  by  their  peers.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  effl- 
cienlly  endowed  for  the  business  of  instruction,  who,  whilo 
indebted  for  his  distinction  chiefly  to  the  possession  of  those 
extrinsic,  and,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  call  them,  insignificant 
qualifications^ .  which  are  found  to  open  a  way  of  happy  access 
to  the  minds  of  mankind,  is,  in  intellectual  mpccts,  most  nearly 
on  a  level  w  ith  those  whom  he  addressess. 

The  present  are,  in  fact,  reading  times  :  books,  and  new 
hooks  too,  must  be  had.  The  writer,  therefbre,  who  furnishes 
the  public  with  an  honest  seven,  or  ten,  or  fourteen  sbillings- 
worth  of  harmless  and  well-intentioned  letter-press,  has  done 
s  good  work,  and  is  cntitlcfl  to  its  thanks :  the  least  which  can 
be  concetied  to  him,  is — impunity.  The  protection  which  we 
would  extend  to  such  a  writer,  is  grounded  upon  an  obvious  and 
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important  distinction,  an  attention  to  which  seems  essential  oa 
Uie  one  side,  to  the  permanent  interests  of  literature,  and  on 
the  other,  to  the  present  adranta^e  and  accoiniuodation  .  of  the 
reading  public.  This  distinction  regards  writers  as  divided  iato 
two  classes:  first,  those  who  must  be  considered  as  giving  them, 
selves  to  the  toil  of  saying  again  what  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  liefore,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  nut  hear  it  at 
all,  unless  presented  to  them  under  tlie  feint  of  novelty  ;  and 
fkTondly,  those  who  would  choose  to  be  treated  as  proh*ssing  to 
give  the  world  smnething  which  it  shall  esiiH'iii  worth  the 
trouble  of  preserving.  With  the  former  class  of  writers,  ne¬ 
gative  excellencies,  and  an  aim  at  usefulness,  should  l>e  allowed 
to  purchase  roucli  of  indulgence.  In  dealing  with  the  latter, 
mercy  has  no  place.  Whenever,  in  the  expression  of  opinioo 
with  respect  to  those  who  pretend  to  occupy  the  rank  of  ori- 
ginal  writers,  a  drowsy  good-natured  indulgence  shall  prevail 
over  a  rigid  and  well-informed  criticism,  not  only  will  works 
worthy  to  he  transmitted  to  posterity  cease  to  be  product'd,  hut 
those  who  write  will  quickly  become  too  indolent  even  to  setoff 
their  inanity  with  the  cheap  graces  of  expression  When  the 
primary  causes  under  the  influence  of  whicli  the  first  great  works 
in  a  language  arc  produced,  have  lung  ceased  to  operate,  if 
any  thing  can  preserve  the  spirit  of  high-aimed  and  laborious 
effort,  it  must  be  the  rigid  administration  of  literary  justice. 
Very  many  hooks  however  arc  published,  of  which  it  would  be 
as  unjust  to  sjieak  in  terms  of  contempt,  as  it  would  be  absurd 
to  treat  them  witli  the  air  of  a  grave,  analysing  examination, 
or  to  bring  them  for  a  moment  into  comparison  with  works  tlut 
rank  among  our  permanent  literature.  A  writer's  reasonings 
may  be  fliir.sy,  his  research  su|)erficial,  and  his  learning  little 
more  than  is  sufliciciit  to  secure  him  against  the  hazard  of  a 
blunder,  iu  footing  his  pages  with  scraps  of  Latin,  Greek,  .md 
Hebrew  ;  yet,  it  must  bt'  remembered,  that  profound  Uiiiiking, 
and  exquisite  sentiment,  and  solid  reasoning,  and  laborious 
reaearcli,  and  real  learning,  are  not  essential  requisites  to  the 
ordinary  instruction  of  mankind,  any  more  than  they  arc  to  the 
attainment  of  a  wide  and  continued  popularity.  Possessing  only 
a  very  moderate  share  of  any  of  these  eudowinents,  a  man  may 
do  well  to  write,  and  to  print ;  and  if  he  does  well  to  write  aud 
to  print,  it  follows,  that  critics  are  to  be  blamed,  who  will  ever 
be  taunting  ami  teazing  liiin  with  the  reproach  of  his  medio¬ 
crity  ;  while,  as  wc  hive  already  hinteil,  this  very  mediocrity, 
|>erha|iH  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  cow- 
stitiitcs  his  most  ctlicieut  and  essential  qualification  for  general 
usefulness. 

It  is,  however,  cvhlent,  that  a  writer  may  forfeit  his  claims  to 
the  Iceuity  and  protection  which  wc  would  recommendi  by  bU 
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own  abiurd  pretensions.  The  case  may  also  occur,  in  whiclethc 
adTinta^c  may  be  torn  from  him,  aUhouch  it  lias  by  no  means 
i»een  ju’itly  forfeited.  I^et  it,  for  example,  ite  suppostHi,  that,  in 
an  aife  remarkable  for  its  prapin^  and  prurient  levity,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  popniaritv  shall  be  acquired,  which  does  not  smn  to 
have  for  its  foundation  materi.ils  of  the  most  solid  description, 
l^t  it  be  supposed,  that  the  concurrence  of  heterofi^cncous 
causes,  derived  from  accident,  and  i'.ishion,  and  attractions  of  a 
rather  trivial  order,  o|H*rau»  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to  cast  a 
sliaite  of  dilficnlty  nnon  th.il  standing  prediction  delivered  by 
mir  l,»»rd  to  his  servants,  “  If  ye  were  of  the  World,  the 
“  V\  orld  woidd  love  his  ow  n  ;  hut  hecause  ye  arc  not  of  the 
“  World,  ikvrefftre  the  tVorld  huteth  J/ou.”  Let  it  he  lur- 
ther  supposed,  that  this  impularity,  by  alluring,  (like  the  lyro 
of  Drpheus,)  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  the  wild  boar  out  of 
the  woml,  and  the  herd  of  swine  from  the  mountain,  around  the 
seat  of  Christian  instruction,  is  tramplint;  down  on  all  sides  the 
fence  that  divides  the  Church  of  Christ  from  an  ungodly  world, 
and  is  facilitating  the  attemjit  to  unite  a  dissipated  life  with  an 
attendance  upon  what  is  called  an  evangelical  ministry.  Ijct, 
we  say,  such  n  case  be  imagined,  implying,  on  tlicpart  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  neither  evil  ilcsign,  nor  ])ositive  ground  of  reprehen¬ 
sion;  it  is  evident  that  it  prf*sents  a  rather  trying  exercise  of 
self-denial  and  forbearing  silence,  to  those  individuals  whose 
discernment  and  whose  impressions  of  serious  realities,  oblige 
them  to  estimate  things  according  to  their  (rue  nature  and 
intrinsic  value.  Such  persons  are  subjected  to  a  strong  temp¬ 
tation  hastily  to  remove  what  they  believe  to  he  hut  an  attenua¬ 
ted  glitter.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  lot  a 
charitable  reserve  prevail  over  the  gratiheation  of  a  perhaps 
malignant  discrimination.  There  is  an  especial  call  fv>r  this 
wise  concealment  of  private  opinion,  where  an  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  and  a  tolerable  mo<ieration,  and  an  aim  at  usefulness, 
and  a  readiness  to  profit  by  admonition,  have  all  survived  the 
operation  of  |)cculiarly  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  volume  with  the  earlier  of  Dr. 
Collyer’s  publications,  will  evince  that  the  intervening  years 
have  nut  passed  over  him  in  vain.  His  good  sense  and  roaturerl 
judgement  have  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  retrench¬ 
ing  Uie  exuberances  of  his  style.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
learned  the  excellent  and  obvious  principle,  that  glittering  faults 
aiv  still  but  faults,  although  they  glitter.  The  crisis  of 
trial  for  a  young  writer,  is,  when  he  l)ecomes  convinced 
that  the  decorations,  u|H)n  tlie  nice  hiiishiiig  of  which  he  has 
hiUierto  exhausted  the  forces  of  his  mind,  must  be  exposed  to 
the  higliesi  ridicule  if  they  are  made  to  serve  as  the  disguises  of 
^mptinesa  or  poverty,  and  that  however  highly  they  may  be 
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ivrou|^ht,  they  are  appropriate  only  when  trebly  redeemed  by  I 
(be  preeiouiiiicsis  of  (he  substance  to  which  they  are  attadied,  I 
When  this  conviction  (akes  place  in  a  mind  of  superior  onier,  I 
it  will  excite  a  redoubled  activity  in  all  the  laborious  courses  sf 
self-improvement.  Future  productions  will  evidence,  that  tbs 
important  emls  of  writing  liave  tAen  the  precedence  they 
deserve,  over  the  paltry  arts  of  producing  effect-  If,  however, 
the  talent,  or,  as  it  should  perhaps  be  termed,  the  knack  of  in¬ 
venting  and  finishing  embellishments,  constitutes  the  only  or  the 
main  distinction  of  the  intellectual  endowments ;  should  ad¬ 
monitions  or  mortifications  succeed  in  convincing  the  individual 
of  the  worthlessness,  in  themselves,  of  these  attractions  ;  nothing 
ran  take  place  but  a  sad,  conscious  descent,  step  by  step,  ioto 
the  drowsy  regions  of  unrelieved  commonness.  As  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  such  a  writer  improves,  his  |K>pularity  will  decrease: 
if  he  continue  to  write,  each  successive  volume,  in  the  same 
pro|M)rtion  as  it  is  less  faulty,  will  be  more  dull  than  its  pra- 
decessor. 

The  Lectures  on  Scripture  Doctrines,  are  eighteen  in  number, 
and  are  entitleil  as  follows;  The  Autliority,  and  Claims  of 
Revelation.  The  Being,  Attributes,  and  Unity  of  God.  Tbe 
Trinity.  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Deity 
and  Influences  of  the  lloly  Spirit.  The  Fall,  and  its  Conse¬ 
quences.  The  Atonement.  Election  and  Adoption.  Justi¬ 
fication.  Regeneration.  Salvation  through  Faith.  Sancti¬ 
fication.  Perseverance.  Providence.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.  Future  Punishment.  Glorification.  Tlie  Duty  of 
Submitting  System  to  (lie  Bible.  Dr.  C.  thus  states  the  plaa 
be  has  adopted,  in  treating  his  several  subjects. 

*  The  Lectures  will,  in  general,  consist  of  three  parts.  The  fint, 
will  embrace  the  amount  of  Scripture  testimony  on  each  subject, 
with  such  criticisms  on  the  passages  as  may  be  necessary  :  the  second, 
will  recapitulate  the  reasonings  of  the  Sacred  writers,  and  deduce  tbe 
doctrines  by  inference :  Uie  third,  will  be  devoted  to  the  practical 
results  of  each  principle.* 

Dr.  CoUyer'a  former  publications  have  been  so  generally 
read,  (and  we  presume  so  far  upon  the  extensive  circulation  ii 
the  present  work,)  that  it  seems  almost  superfinous  to  occupy  the 
reader  with  quotations,  l^est,  however,  any  disappointineot 
abould  be  felt,  we  shall  make  two  or  three  extracts.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Lecture,  *  On  the  Authority 
*  aiui  Claims  of  Revelation.* 

«  RetrUuion  fmiueds  upon  tf’s  ovm  authority  to  make  distinct  staU' 
wsenis  CM  smi^cU  incapabU  of  explanation  ;  and  it  limits  our  fa- 
^rUs  accordingly*  1  his  is  the  sentiment  of  tlie  text :  **  The  secret 
**  things  belong  unto  the  lA)rd  our  God  ;  but  those  things  which  are 
**  revved  belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  efer,  that  we  iMy 
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«  Jo  fill  the  words  of  this  law.**  We  are  forbidden  to  inquire  into 
csutes,  which  God  has  not  revelled,  and  to  ask  aflcr  reasons  which 
be  has  not  thought  proper  to  assign.  And  if  it  be  unlawful  to  ask 
for  rcisons  not  assigned,  how  much  more  presumptuous  and  guilty 
are  they  who  undertake  to  assign  reasons  for  and  to  unfold 

those  secret  counsels  into  which  he  has  commanded  us  not  to  pry, 
and  the  profundity  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  explore.  But 
the  tame  authority  which  repels  presumptuous  curiosity,  affords  de¬ 
monstrations  satisfactory  to  faith,  and  encourages  us  diligently  to 
examine  those  things  which  are  revealed,  'fliey  are  our  birth-right, 
sod  the  inheritance  of  our  children.  We  cannot  neglect  them 
without  incurring  guilt,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  ruin.  We  ought 
Dot  to  be  satisfied  with  possessing  thorn  ourselves ;  hut  nature  and 
reason,  Revelation  and  God,  demand  of  us  that  we  should  make  them 
known  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  tliose  who  are  dearest  to  us. 
We  cannot  furnish  a  i)etter  rule  for  the  guidance  of  our  family  while 
we  live  ;  we  cannot  leave  tliein  a  better  legacy  when  we  die.  It  it 
implied  Uiat  these  **  revealed  things’*  are  suHicient  to  all  the  purposes 
of  life,  and  to  establish  all  the  hopes  of  immortality.  It  is  to  he  in¬ 
ferred  that  nothing  is  withheld  which  is  profitable— that  the  Rible 
holds  cut  promises  comprehending  alike  the  interests  of  time  and  of 
eternity.  This  it  assumes:  and  what  is  the  testimony  of  experience? 
Tile  experience,  not  of  an  individual,  whose  constitutional  en¬ 
thusiasm  might  seduce  him,  or  whose  limited  faculties  might  render 
hii  authority  worthless  ;  but  the  experience  of  mankind  at  large,  to 
whom  the  word  of  this  salvation  has  been  sent,  and  of  myriads,  whom 
h  carried  safely  through  the  conflicts  of  life,  and  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  presented  triumphantly  before  the  eternal  throne  of  God  in 
heaven.  These  are  facts  which  speak  to  the  heart — which  cannot, 
on  account  of  their  multitude  and  unquestionable  character  be  resbied 
— and  which  abundantly  establish  the  claims  of  Revelation  when  it 
promises  to  the  believer  present  peace,  and  future  glory.  It  is  still 
farther  evident,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  arc  intended  to 
produce  moral  cflccts,  and  that  they  demand  ol)edience ;  these  things 
are  revealed  **  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law.”  The  ten* 
dency  of  Revelation  is  to  purify  ;  and  it  increases  our  obligations  to 
God.  In  proportion  to  it’s  clearness  and  extent  is  the  responsibility 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  The  Iieathen  world  shall  rise  in  judge¬ 
ment  against  this  generation,  and  sliall  condemn  it ;  if  our  practice 
b^ars  DO  proportion  to  our  privileges.  O  ye  illustrious  dead,  the 
lights  of  those  dreary  ages  when  darkness  covered  the  earth ; 
who  sat  amidst  the  gloom,  watching  the  cast,  and  longing  for  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  to  visit  you  ;  how  often  did  you  trim  your 
and  mourn  that  reason  afforded  you  so  feeble  a  ray ;  how 
diligently  did  you  employ  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  all  the 
mutilated  intelligence  of.  tradition,  to  discover  the  onknow'n  God ! 
He  whom  you  ignorantly  worshipped  is  declared  unto  us;  and  ye 
will  be  our  accusers  in  the  day  of  final  retribution,  if  we  arc  insensible 
w  fid  vantages,  or  neglect  so  great  salvation!  The  limes  of 
**  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  calleth  upon  all  meo,  every 
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**  where,  to  repent.**  Who  amonjnt  us  has  heard  his  voice ?  Let  la 
uot  bring  to  the  services  upon  whicn  we  have  now  entered,  a  spirit  of 
indiif'erencc.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  not  speculative  notiooi, 
but  eternal  principles:  as  they  are  received,  or  rejected,  our  cb|i 
racter  will  be  influenced  here,  and  our  destiny  fixed  for  ever.  If  the 
question  be  only  doubtful — if  you  are  not  certain  that  the  Bible  ii  % 
forgery  and  that  it's  contents  from  first  to  last  are  false^  is  it  wise  to 
rest  in  this  state  of  indecision  ?  What  an  infinite  danger  is  incurred! 
What  occupation  can  be  so  pressing,  as  to  excuse  an  attention  to 
such  a  subject  as  this  ?  What  interest  can  compare  with  that  which  ii 
suspendeil  upon  this  inquiry.  If  it  be  true,  **  what  shall  it  profit  a  idib 
**  it  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  But  if  it  be 
tnore  than  probable  that  the  claims  of  Kevelation  are  just — if  tbev 
have  been  established  by  unquestionable  evidence— if  you  have  sd. 
milted  it's  authority — what  excuse  can  you  then  offer  for  ueglectin| 
it*s  commands  ?  It  is  put  to  your  conscience ;  and  remember,  thd 
conscience,  which  can  frame  no  apology  now  for  your  criminal  neg* 
ligence,  will  leave  you  speechless  at  the  bar  of  God !’  pp.  24 — 28. 

Our  next  spcciiueii  ia  taken  from  the  Eleventh  Lecture, 

*  On  Salvation  through  Faith.' 

*  In  reviewing  this  sublime  statement,'  {viz,  that  made  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Lphes.  ii.  8 — 10)  ‘  how  many  doctrines  are  brougbt 
together  as  concentrated  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  !  Do  we  need 
salvation  ?  The  fall,  and  our  participation  in  it  are  implied.  Is  it  of 
grace  ?  then,  of*  rlectWH,  which  resolves  every  thing  into  the  8or^ 
reignty  of  God.  Is  it  through  faith  ?  that  faith  regards  the  finished 
salvation  and  perfect  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  unfolds  the 
doctrine  of  justification^  and  the  means  of  it’s  attainment.  Are  vi 
created  ?  the  image  explains  refrejieration.  Are  we  God’s  work* 
inanship  ?  the  new  birth  is  referable  only  to  the  influences  of  the  Hohf 
Sfjirit.  And  thus  also  the  distinctions  of  the  Godhead  are  officisU? 
marked,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  effect  taught,  when  sai* 
valion  proceeds /rcmi  the  grace  of  the  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  byi 
work  called  creation,  and  implying  that  spiritual  change  which  ii 
constantly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Are  “  good 
**  works”  the  result,  and  has  God  ••  before  ordained  that  we  shsU 
**  walk  in  them  ?**  we  have  an  additional  evidence  of  the  obvious 
tendency  of  deletion ;  and  at  the  same  time  arc  instructed  in  tht 
great  and  necessary  doctrine  of  sanctification.  Lastly,  docs  the 
apostle  speak  of  salvation  as  though  it  were  already  accomplished! 
it  is  not  |>ossible  to  avoid  inferring  hence  the  important  sentiment  of 
Christian  perseverance.  Thus  in  one  general  statement,  without  any 
forced  construction,  receiving  words  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  sod 
inferring  only  so  much  as  must  be  concluded,  if  the  principles  sd« 
vanced  in  them  be  admitted,  we  find  expressed  or  implied— -the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity— of  election— of  the  fall— of  justification-* 
of  regeneration— of  Divine  influence— of  sanctification— and  of  per¬ 
severance.  Nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  if  any  one  of  these  be  denied  b 
the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  conclusive.*  pp.  413-14. 
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The  last  passsfije  we  shall  cite,  relates  to  the  ^  Duty  of  Sub- 
*  roittin^  System  to  the  Bible.* 

'  How  contemptible,  and  how  criminal,  then,  Is  that  minister,  who 
is  a  stranger  to  the  Bible,  either  theoretically,  or  practically.  Wliat 
the  acts  of  parliament  arc  to  the  lawyer,  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
to  the  minister  of  religion.  And  as  the  judge  sits  not  upon  the 
bench  to  legislate,  but  to  execute  the  laws — so  a  minister  of  Jesuf 
Christ  is  bound  expressly  by  the  principles  established  by  his  Master. 
Yet  while  human  lawrs  are  deemea  so  sacred,  every  shallow  speculatist 
supposes  himself  wise  enough  to  revise  and  improve  Divine  legis¬ 
lation;  and  modem  systems  are  sometimes  less  (profes^ly  even) 
framed  upon  revelation,  than  constructed  to  shew  the  ingenuity  of 
the  inventor,  or  the  ability  of  the  espousers  of  them — to  expose  and 
abuse  the  conclusions  of  others — and  to  set  the  testimony  of  re¬ 
velation  at  defiance,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  Is  found  to  impugn 
the  favourite  tenets.  The  strenj^th  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  Is  to 
be  derived  from  the  Bible ;  if  this  bears  him  out,  he  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  sophistry  or  the  hosMlity  of  opponents.  That  he  was 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  constituted  the  higiiest  praise  of  the  eloquent 
Apollos.  To  be  acfcctive  here.  Is  an  indelible  aisgrace  to  every  man 
who  assumes  to  himself  to  be  a  Christian  teacher.  Whatever  be  his 
other  acquisitions,  he  must  draw  his  qualifications  for  tlie  ministry 
from  the  Bible.  To  say  nothing  of  his  obligations,  what  must  we 
think  of  the  taste  of  that  man  who  could  go  to  Epictetus,  after  having 
been  Invited  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus — and  borrow  from  human 
morals,  after  having  been  instructed  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  ? 
Who  could  prefer  the  stream,  defiled  by  flowing  through  polluted 
channels,  who  might  drink  at  the  living  fountain-head  ?  Who  could 
desire  to  employ  a  torch,  to  guide  him  on  his  way,  when  heaven*s  own 
lamp,  the  glorious  sun,  shone  with  meridian  splendour  on  his  path  ? 
Who  could  be  so  insane  as  to  exclude  the  fight  of  day  from  his 
habitation,  in  order  to  give  his  taper  leave  to  bum  ?  A  distinguished 
French  Divine  censur^  those  preachers  who  only  borrow^  their 
images  and  illustrations  from  heathenism  ;  and  said,  they  reminded 
him  of  the  **  Israelites  who  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen 
•«  every  man  his  share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock.** 


leaves  the  fonniain  of  living  waters,  and  hews  out  to  himself  broken 
cisterns  which  can  hold  no  water — who  quits  Uie  Bible  for  Seneca— 
in  the  day  of  trial  he  will  be  unable  to  stand.  **  So  it  came  to  past, 
**  in  the  day  i  f  battle,  that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found 
“  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people.'*  With  what  pity  and  indig¬ 
nation  must  we  not  regard  those  ministers,  who  borrow  their  mortus 
from  heathen  philosophers,  instead  of  the  oracles  of  Ood;  and  who 
prefer  the  Grove  of  Academus  to  the  School  of  Christ  I*  pp.  7 1 9-21. 

We  have  remarked  numerous  incorrectnesses,  some  of  a  kind 
V€ry  excusable,  indeed,  from  the  pulpit,  but  which  might  well 
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liAve  employed  a  little  aiteutloD  io  preparing  die  work  for 
press.  I'lius,  we  read  of  ‘  the  spktrical  course*  obserred  ly 
the  planets  in  their  orbits  ;  of  the  air  as  the  medium  of  transmit- 
iinj^  liclit  to  the  eye;  and  of  the  Dial  not  going  Hiihoat 
winding  up.  The  words  of  the  Apostle,  Aliens  from  tW 
**  cominonweallh  of  Israel,**  &c.  are  said  to  be  applicable  <  ^ 

*  to  gentile$  alone,  but  to  those  who  are  boru  io  Cbristiii 

*  countries.*  There  is  surely  some  redundance  in  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  *  The  ag;enoy  which  kindled  up  the  skies,  se. 

*  riched  the  heaYens  with  stars,  fixed  in  his  f^lorious  hei^t  tbe 

*  tun  as  the  fountain  of  lii^bt,  and  feeds  the  perpetunl  fires  of 

*  those  magnificent  luminaries.*  Again  :  *’  to  affirm  against  reasoi, 

*  against  evidence,  against  scripture,  and  against  facts.*  If 

Greek  must  be  introduced  in  an  altogether  popular  work,  can 
should,  at  least,  be  taken,  that  it  is  Greek  :  iw  is  given  for 
TV  xocfxy  and  for  Again,  in  the  licbreVf 

we  have  mn'  for  run'  and  for  ^joo.  We  notice  these  errata 
the  rather  as  the  volume,  in  other  respects,  is  oorrectlj 
printed. 

We  feel  impelled  to  submit  to  Dr.  Collyer,  the  propriety,  ii 
his  future  publications,  of  abstaining  altogether  from  the  i|»- 
(learance  of  philosopbizing,  as  well  as  from  his  rather  tM 
frequent  a|>ologics  for  not  philosophizing :  such  apologies  are, 
at  least,  unnecessary.  The  faculty  whicli  enables  the  mind  to 
work  its  way,  to  any  good  purpose,  through  generalities,  is  alto¬ 
gether  tut  generie,  and  is,  certainly,  not  very  common  ;  at  aof 
rate,  it  is  a  department  of  the  intellectual  constitution,  upoi 
which  so  little  education  is  bestowed,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  but  rardf 
deveio))e<l.  Tbe  ability  of  reducing  abstractions,  without  losia^ 
Uicir  philosophical  truth,  into  terms  intelligible  to  persons  unae- 
cuatomed  to  the  labour  of  thought,  is,  it  roust  be  acknowled|^, 
possessed  by  a  very  small  number  even  of  those  who  themselves 
think  deeply  and  clearly.  A  practical  and  popular  writer  needs, 
tlierefore,  by  no  means  think  himself  bound  to  make  any  attempt 
or  pretension  of  the  kind. 

Viewing  the  publioalions  of  Dr.  Collyer  in  the  light  in  which, 
we  presume,  he  would  have  them  viewed, — as  designed,  chiefly, 
for  the  instrucfion  of  young  persons,  there  arc  some  modes  of 
expression  very  usual  with  him,  whicli  do  not  seem  to  us  likely 
to  produce  the  happiest  effect.  We  refer 'to  a  too  frequent 
appearance  of  conceding  to  that  revolting  against  the  Doctriaes 
oi  the  Gus|>el,  which  always  characterises  the  natural  mind;— * 
too  much  of  apology  for  those  principles  which  no  apology  can 
render  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  unrenewed  heart.  We  are 
aware  of  no  article  of  Christianity  which  demands  from  its 
advocate  that  air  of  timid  jealousy,  or  .that  substitution  of 
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t«n^rity  for  coart|[;<e,  which  hw  y§uaUy  dlstiDf^ished  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Popish  absurdities.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  |>oint  of 
rerealed  Reli^on,  which  contains  in  it  matter  of  o fence  or  of 
dispUcency  to  the  mind  that  is  reconciled  to  God.  AU  that 
relates  to  God  and  to  the  infinite,  is,  indeed,  incomprehensible, 
as  a  subject  of  simple  speculation,  by  our  finite  powers ;  and  on 
this  i^ound,  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever  stand  nearly  on  a 
level.  But  the  test  which  distinj^uishes  the  one  character  from 
the  other,  is,  the  moral  nature  of  Revealed  Truth ;  and  this 
too  is  the  test  which,  to  a  ^eat  decree,  distin^ishes  between 
the  spiritual,  and  the  haltinf^,  worklly-minded  believer.  The 
Utter,  while  he  confesses  to  the  trutli,  is  ever  stumbling,  object¬ 
ing,  reasoning,  apologizing:  discretion  and  various  external 
restraints,  will  not  certainly  prevent  his  now  and  then  betraying 
the  secret  uneasiness  of  his  soul.  The  spiritual  believer,  on  the 
contrary,  who  has  thoroughly  quarrelled  with  the  world,  (a 
friendship  with  which  is  enmity  to  God,)  and  who,  being  brought 
nigh,  actually  lives  nigh  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  reads  no  “  hard 
sayings'*  in  the  sacred  volume.  Though  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  all  things,  all  that  he  understands,  pleases  him.  Such  a 
person,  in  speaking  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  though  he 
cannot  communicate  to  others,  through  the  medium  of  words, 
his  own  perceptions, — for  this  very  reason,  that  they  result  from 
the  state  of  the  heart,  and  arc  Divinely  communicated, — will  ever 
exhibit  a  reflection  of  the  light  that  shines  within.  Expressions, 
auch  as  those  which  we  quote  below,  though,  perhaps,  not  very 
palpably  improper,  if  frequently  recurring,  can  hardly  fail  to 
excite  in  the  apprehension  of  the  young  and  doubting  reader,  a 
suspicion  that  the  mind  of  the  Writer  is  oppressed  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  difficulties,  more  formidable,  even,  than  those  to 
which  he  refers,  and  that  these  inexplicable  and  perplexing 
doctrines  have  but  a  feeble,  a  forced,  or  a  merely  professional 
bold  on  his  own  convictions.^  It  is,  however,  easy  to  imagine, 
that  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  known  or  supposed  sentiments 
of  those  whom  he  addresses,  may  invade  the  tranquillity  of  a 
preacher's,  or  an  author's  mind.  He  may  appear  embarrassed, 


*  — *  Not  that  I  would  avoid  any  Scripture  doctrine,  or  hesitate 
to  go  any  lengths  to  which  the  Bible  may  lead.'—*  To  receive  the 
fact,  if  it  be  revealed,  without  affecting  to  comprehend  it ;  and  to 
ttate  it  simply,  and  sincerely,  without  venturing  to  speculate  upon 
|t-'— ‘  We  must  not  omit  any  doctrine,  manifestly  scriptural,  because 
It  is  dl^ult  to  manage,  or  to  apprehend.' — ‘  If  wc  cannot  precisely 
reconcile  the  process  of  Redemption  with  our  general  notions  of 
justice,  and  necessity,  goodness,  and  propriety.'—*  However  **  hard" 
hs  **  sayings"  (speaking  of  the  Bible)  may  appear,  we  should 
consent  to  them,  as  wall  in  practice,  as  in  theory. 
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M  hore  lie  is  only  too  jealoufi  of  exciting  oppoftitioDi  where  h# 
Would  fain  (  onciliate  assent.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember,  tbit 
he  who  would  convince  others,  must  appear  himself  oonvinoed. 
And  as  the  tranquillity  and  decision  of  thorou^  conviotioo,  ^ 
|>erhapH,  of  all  states  of  the  mind  the  one  which  it  is  moat  im. 
ftossihle  to  counterfeit,  nothing  remains  but  to  be^  in  fact, 
thoruui^hly  convinced.  And  herein  consists  the  peculiar  naiuit 
of  religious  |)«*rsuasion,  that  it  can  be  induced  only  by  a  mortal 
process.  That  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrinei, 
which  truly  satisfies  the  mind,  is  nc<|uired  only  so  far  as  they  ait 
known  to  be  true,  from  the  tinquestionuble  testimony  of  iiuli* 
vidual  consciousness.  He  whose  spirit  is  not  heavenly,  who  is 
not  dead  to  the  world  and  indilTerent  to  its  gewi^uws,  who  doai 
not  **  pass  the  time  of  his  sojourning  here  in  fear,**  yet  rejoiciii| 
ill  hope,**  may  profess,  and  defend,  and  that  with  sincerity,  u 
evangelical  creed ;  but  it  will  ever  be  to  him  like  ^  a  garment  of 
*  sackcloth,*  a  source,  at  once,  of  iiiorlificatioii,  and  uiieasiiiesi. 
If  he  hecoiiies  not  wholly  inditlerent,  he  will  ever  remain  uer- 
plexetl.  So  long  as  he  c'oiitiiiues  honest,  he  will  he  dissatisoed. 
The  rest  which  he  seeks,  but  never  finds,  exists  only  within  the 
near  precincts  of  the  Divine  presence.  To  a  holy  life  and  a 
heavenly  conversation  alone,  it  is  granted  to  know  all  thingi.*' 


Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  Richard  Morris,  late  Pastor  of  the  Baptiit 
Church,  Amersham,  Bucks.  Compiled  by  B.  Godwin,  Great 
M  if tenden.  1  t^mo.  pp.  95.  Price  is.  6d.  1818.  . 

•^HERK  were  several  incidents  of  more  than  ordinary  inte* 
H'st,  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  very  resjiectable 
individual  who  is  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  which  rendered 
his  friends  solicitous  to  obtain  from  him,  during  his  life  time, 
an  authentic  narrative  of  his  history.  Their  re(|uests  were, 
however,  unavailing,  till,  when  nearly  in  a  dying  state,  Mr. 
IMorris  consented  to  dictate  nt  intervals  the  substance  of  the 
principal  statements  contained  in  tlic  present  publication,  *  in 

*  order  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  beloved  friends,  whom  be 

*  could  serve  no  longer,  a  memorial  of  the  Divine  goodness  and 
‘  faithfulness.* 

Richard  ]\f  orris  was  the  son  of  a  res|>ectable  farmer,  resident 
in  Che  {larish  of  Radclifle,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  was  bom, 
May  20,  1747.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  went  to  visit  a  friend 
at  \Vcst  Chester,  and  acconipanieil  him  on  a  journey  through 
North  Wales,  returning  home  through  Liverpool.  This  jour¬ 
ney  gave  birth  to  a  strong  desire  in  young  Morris,  fo  see  more 
of  the  world,  and  concurred  witli  other  circumstances  to  unsettle 
his  mind.  Knowing  that  he  had  no  means  of  supporliog  the 
ex|>cusc  of  travelling,  he  came  to  a  determioation  to  enter  the 
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iirmt,  *1111  mcelinjip  with  iin  acquaintance  who  wraa  *  dispoaed 

*  the  same  way,*  he  enlisted,  with  his  companion,  into  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Uluea,  at  Manchester,  and  joined  the  regiment  at  Stan- 
ford. 

Instead  of  ex|>erienciiig  the  pleasure  he  had  anticipated,  lie 
soon  found  that  a  life  of  riot  and  dissipation  was  not  adapted 
to  make  him  happy.  His  mind  had  been  from  his  childhood 
visited  with  strong  religious  convictions,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  had  re|>eatedly  resol vwi  to  reform  his  habits  of  life, 
but  he  ap{>oars  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  correct  views  of 
religion.  Foiled  in  his  attempts,  he  at  length  began  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  coiu|uest.  A  trilling  occurrence  acting  with  pecu¬ 
liar  force  upon  his  imagination,  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of 
permanently  arresting  his  attention,  and  of  giving  rise  to  those 
workings  of  conscience,  which  issued  in  his  conversion.  While 
attending,  as  a  mere  spectator,  a  funeral  which  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  into  St.  Mary’s  church  at  Stamford,  his  mind  being  pe- 
culisrly  solemnised  and  softened  by  the  scene,  the  blast  of  six 
trumpets,  sounded  together  to  set  the  evening  watch,  reverbe¬ 
rated  through  the  dome,  striking  the  whole  amlience  with  awe. 
It  was  a  natural  association  of  ideas  which  at  such  a  moment 
called  up  with  peculiar  vividness  the  thought,  that  *  he  must  cer- 

*  tainly  hear  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  trump  of  God.* 
With  this  impression  fresh  upon  his  mind,  Morris  retired  to  his 
room,  and  endeavoured  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  that  God  whom 
he  knew  must  be  his  judge.  Ills  prayer  was  heard,  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  at  this  time,  as  he  confesses,  *  totally  unac- 
^  quainted  with  the  nature  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  as  re* 

*  vealed  in  the  Gospel,’  as  well  as  *  with  the  agency  of  the 

*  Holy  Spirit  as  necessary  to  bring  the  soul  to  a  personal  ac- 
^  qiiaintance  with  it,’  yet,  lie  was  enabled  to  break  off,  from  this 
time,  his  former  habits,  and  to  enter,  though  with  roost  obscure 
notions,  upon  a  religious  life.  The  inevitable  consequence  was, 
that  from  tliis  time  he  was  marked  out  by  his  comraaes  and  of- 
hc<Ts,  as  one  deluded  by  metliodistical  notions.  Some  of  them 
derided  and  persecuted,  others  pitied  him. 

The  regiment  being  subsecpieiitly  quartered  at  LfOUghboroiigli, 
Morris  took  (be  opportunity  of  attending  an  evening  lecture  in 
Mr.  Wesley’s  connexion,  from  which  he  deriveil  considerable 
religious  instruction ;  but  bis  mind  was  filled  with  perplexity  oa 
many  subjects,  for  want  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  apply  for 
counsel  and  information.,  ‘  A  word  of  Christian  advice  would,* 
he  says,  ‘  have  been  very  serviceable  to  me.*  He  attended  the 
General  ll.iptist  and  Presbyterian  meetings  also,  without  know¬ 
ing  to  wliiit  denomination  they  belonged.  The  discourses  wliicli 
he  heard  there,  did  not,  however,  give  him  the  satisfaction  which 
he  sought :  ‘  I  therefore  determined,*  he  says,  ‘  to  ieek  direction 
VoL.  X.  N.i?.  O 
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*  from  God  by  &  dUi^cnt  perusal  of  his  bolj  word, 

*  »ul  aatd,  Thou  shall  guuW  lue  by  thy  counsel.’*  ’ 

•  A  clerjirTmin  in  the  church  which  1  at  this  time  attended  ww 
much  in  the  habit  of  abusing  the  Methodist*,  as  he  called  them,  for 
believing  in  the  intiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  doctrine  of 
regentTttion ;  and  bearing  in  the  Dissenting  meetings  the  depratky 
of  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  renewing  grace,  the  guilt  of 
man,  and  salvation  only  hy  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the 
production  of  the  **  fruits  of  tlic  Spirit”  in  the  life  and  conduct,  con. 
stantly  maintained,  1  becune  very  anxious  to  know  who  were  right, 
and  wiiQi  was  tlie  w  ay  in  which  God  would  have  me  to  go.  I  thenTelt 
no  attachment  to  any  denomination  In  particular.  I  was  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  their  respective  peculiarities,  and  viewed  tliem  all  with 
equal  indifference  ;  my  sole  concern  was,  to  know'  and  embrace  the 
trutb.  But  the  rending  and  hearing  of  the  word  of  God  was  so  blew- 
etl  tome,  that  light  broke  in  upon  my  mind  in  a  way  that  filled  me 
with  surprise.  1  wondered  that  1  had  so  often  read,  to  so  little  pur¬ 
pose,  tliose  ports  of  Scripture  which  now  afforded  me  so  much  como- 
lation  and  delight;  and  1  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  mm  of 
education  should  censure  and  condemn  at  fanatics,  those  who  believed 
in  the  iniiucncc  of  tlvo  Holy  Spirit,  while  they  constantly  used  those 
prayers  which  supplicate  his  grace  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  royil 
family,  clergy  and  people,  and  moke  constant  reference  to  the  influence 
of  this  divine  agent  as  necessary  to  enlighten  the  mind,  to  saiicti^  | 
and  renew  the  soul,  to  comfort  Uic  heart,  and  to  produce  the  fruits  of 
righteousness. 

‘  Being  quite  astonished  at  tliis  contradiction,  I  could  not  help 
fTcpressing  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  when  I  met  with  a  person  thit 
1  supposed  had  any  knowledge  of  these  things.  One  day,  meeting 
with  a  young  man  from  Scotlaiul,  belonging  to  the  troop,  who  appear* 
od  to  luivo  some  understanding  in  religious  matters,  1  opened  my  miiid 
to  him,  to  far  os  to  assert  my  surprise  that  so  very  few  siiould  attendto 
theta'  important  concerns.  But  after  tliis  man  had  heard  roy  convtr* 
Kation  on  these  subjects  for  some  time,  lie  turned  w  hat  I  said  into  ridi* 
cule,  and  adding  falsehood  to  it,  he  told  the  officers  and  men  that  I 
thought  there  was  scarcely  a  Cliristian  in  the  troop.  This  brought  oa 
inca  great  deal  of  persecution,  for  tlie  men  were  let  loose  upon  me  by 
the  otilcers,  who  encouraged  them  by  saying,  they  hoped  the  men 
would  remember  me  for  putting  out  such  speeches. 

•  At  this  lime  the  commanding  officer  left  Loughborough  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  men,  according  to  h  rule  among  themselves,  tried  me 
by  what  they  called  a  Court  Slartial,  for  the  uTlcdged  crime  of  scan* 
dali/Jng  the  regiment.  I  was  then  sentenced  to  be  cold  immt,  and  ac* 
cunlingly  w  as  tied  up  in  the  yard,  and  a  great  many  pails  of  water  and 
ice  tlirowD  on  me,  till  tliey  were  tired  offetching  them  from  the  hone* 
pond  ;  and  such  w;i8  their  determination  to  use  ine  ill,  that  they 
placcil  sentinels  around  to  keep  off  tlie  people,  tliat  none  might  rescue 
me.  On  this  occasion  the  people  of  Uie  inn  behaved  very  tiumonely 
towards  me;  tliey  pul  me  into  a  warm  bed,  sat  up  with  me  ail  ni^ 
and  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  me,  so  tliqt  1  received  no  farmer 
iajury. 
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*  ThU  treatment  I  coniidered  it  my  duty  to  btir  with  fMitience^ 
as  1  remeinbered  tlie  words  of  Christ,  ^  If  any  man  smitt  thae  on  the 
one  cheek  ,  turn  to  him  the  oilier  also/’  Before  my  clothes  were  dry, 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  affair  came  to  me  to  borrow  money, 
which  without  hesitation  1  lent  him,  recollecting  that  we  are  directeit 
to  **  OTcrconie  ertl  with  good.**  Some  of  the  men  appeared  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  while  others  boasted  of  it,  and  said  **  1  should  not 
hare  been  half  so  gootl  if  they  had  uot  washed  away  my  sins  at 
Loughborough.'*  *  pp.  16^19. 

His  next  quarters  were  at  XoUingham,  where  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  a  variety  of  preachers,  among  whom  he  was 
partioularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Meilley.  Me  had  hitherto  de¬ 
clined  uniting  himself  witli  any  denomination  of  Christiaas. 
From  NoUiiighainshiro,  the  regiment  was  removed  to  Hertford¬ 
shire,  and  Morris  was  quartcreil  at  lleiOcI  licsnpstead,  where 
he  attracted  the  notice,  and  was  at  length  introduced  to  tho 
fricndsliiu  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  a  learned  Baptist  Minister, 
afterwards  of  Himmorsmith,  •  whose  behaviour  to  roe,*  says 
Mr.  M.  *  was  in  every  respect  that  of  a  fath*‘r.*  The  folio wiug 
incident  is  highly  deserving  of  being  recorded. 

*  About  this  lime  my  officers  were  particularly  enraged  at  me, 
because  some  more  of  the  men  attended  with  me  at  the  meeting. 
While  we  staid  at  llcm{uttead.  Captain  Joss  preached  for  Mr.  Jonea 
one  sabbath  afternoon  ;  and  to  prevent  our  bearing  him,  our  quarter¬ 
master  gave  orders  for  us  to  be  with  our  horses  at  three  o'clock,  and 
to  wait  till  he  came  ;  for  he  said  he  supposed  all  the  troop  would  be 
running  ader  the  methodist  devil.  We  were  obliged  to  obey  hit 
orders,  and  I  suffered  a  disappointment.  This  plan  the  quarter¬ 
master  found  so  convenient  to  keep  us  away,  that  he  resolved  to 
continue  it,  and  gave  orders  that  we  should  be  with  our  horses  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  We  then  sent  a  petition  to  the  War  Office,  drawn 
up  for  us  by  Mr.  Jones,  addressed  to  Lord  Barrington,  containing  a 
simple  statement  of  our  grievances,  in  bein^  deprived  of  our  privilege 
as  Wotestanl  Dissenters,  of  attending  a  Dissenting  meeting  as  often 
as  wc  had  opportunity ;  for  we  considered  ourselves  bound  by  the 
martial  law  to  attend  the  Established  Church  in  the  morning.  We 
received  a  very  kind  and  polite  answer  to  our  petition,  informing  us, 
that  though  1^  could  not  interfere  with  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  with  respect  to  our  being  with  our  horses  at  a  certain 
hour,  yet  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Meeting  in 
the  morning  instcml  of  the  Established  Church.  Before  the  receipt 
•f  Lord  Barrington*s  answer  I  was  removed  to  Hertford,  where,  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  I  receiv^  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  the  W’ar  Office.  I  therefore  acquainted  our  com¬ 
manding  officer  that  we  had  tlie  privilege  of  attending  a  Dissenting 
meeting,  which  we  intended  in  future  to  embrace.  He  said  we  must 
go  to  church  according  to  the  articles  of  war,  and  thauld  go.  I 
replied,  that  as  Protestant  Dissenters  we  enjoyH  the  benefit  of  the 
toleration  aet;  and  our  becoming  servants  to  his  Majesty  could  oot 
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cooitUatc  us  hlavef .  As  soon  as  our  parade  was  over  on  the  sabbath 
morning,  1  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and  two 
more  of  the  men  iollowed  me,  but  two  others  of  our  friends  found 
their  hearts  fail  them.  Immediately  a  tile  of  men  was  ordered  to 
take  us  into  confinement,  and  to  keep  us  separate.  We  remained 
in  this  state  till  Wednesday  evening,  when  we  were  sent  for  by 
Uie  adjutant,  who  asked  me  whether  1  did  not  think  myself  guilty  of 
mutiny.  I  wislied  to  know  on  what  ground  so  heavy  a  charge  could 
be  foundeil.  He  said  we  had  broken  the  parade,  and  shewed  con* 
tempt  of  orders.  On  which  I  observed,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  good  discipline,  and  wished  to  know  when 
I  might  consider  the  parade  to  be  dismissed.  He  replied,  when  the 
troops  are  marcheil  to  the  place  paraded  for,  which  was  the  church. 

1  then  told  him  I  did  not  mean  to  go  to  church,  as  that  would  be 
acting  below  our  privilege**  We  were  then  dismissed,  and  ordered 
back  to  our  quarters.  1  soon  found  that  within  a  few  days  they  had 
received  u  letter  from  the  War  OHice;  but  they  took  the  advantage 
of  a  little  informality  in  it,  to  indict  on  us  the  punishment  of  confine* 
ment.  In  answer  to  another  letter,  Lord  Barrington  told  them,  that 
if  he  shouKl  have  occasion  to  write  to  them  again  on  the  same  subject, 
the  letter  should  be  signed  G.  Rex.  This  had  the  desired  etfcct,  and 
we  were  informed,  at  the  head  of  the  parade,  that  wc  had  liberty  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship,  except  a  Homan  Catholic  chapel.  ’ 

pp. 

Ill  1773,  while  quartered  at  High  Wycombe,  Morris  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  a  religious  meeting  held  early  on  the 
Sunday  morning.  This  soon  came  to  the  cars  of  his  officers, 
wlio,  as  well  as  the  men,  resented  it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  regi¬ 
ment. 

‘  They  determined  therefore  again  to  try  me  by  one  of  their 
mock  courts  martial.  1  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial  in  a  meadow 
called  the  Rye,  near  the  turnpike,  and  was  again  sentenced  to  be  cold 
burnt,  and  orders  were  given  to  forbid  any  one  bringing  me  dry 
clothes.  This  was  executed  in  the  most  severe  manner ;  but  one  of 
my  comrades  broke  through  their  orders,  and  brought  me  some  dry 
clothes,  for  which  he  was  threatened  to  have  the  like  punislimeni  iu- 
dieted  on  him  the  next  day.  The  probability  of  this  brought  me,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  fixed  determination  to  oppose  sueh  illegal  treat¬ 
ment.  1  waited  on  the  commanding  oHiccr,  and  enquired  if  he  knew 
the  manner  in  which  1  had  been  treated  by  the  men.  He  made  no 
answer  to  my  question,  but  advised  me  not  to  pretich,  observing  tint 
there  were  nroptr  persons  paid  for  preaching,  and  he  iho  xght  it  a 
pity  that  f  should  concern  myself  about  religious  instruction.  1  said, 
in  reply,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me  to  war  »  sinners  of 
their  evil  way;  but  that  had  not  the  men  proceeded  to  the  resolution 
of  inflicting  the  same  punishment  on  my  companion.  1  might  have  let 
it  p'iss  over  as  I  had  done  liefore ;  but  that  1  was  now  determined,  if 
the  business  was  not  put  u  st  qi  to,  I  would  iiiimediaiely  comphiin  to 
General  Conway,  who,  1  had  no  doubt,  woul  1  see  the  matter  righted. 
ARcr  this,  I  had  to  suffer  nothing  more  of  tuis  kind,  bomt  untmowa 
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fh*end  also  put  the  proceedings  of  the  Rye  into  the  public  papers,  and 
enquired,  if  the  {>ennission  of  such  practices  was  consistent  with  the 
discipline  of  so  respecUble  n  regiraent.*  pp.  27 — 28. 

The  ill  trealnient  which  he  sulVercd,  excited  considerable 
intcH'st,  and  was  the  (Kcasioii  of  Intruducini;  him  to  the  notice  of 
Lonl  and  Lady  Robert  Planners,  who  exerted  their  intluence» 
al(hoii:;h  for  a  considerable  time  inetlectuallvy  to  procure  bis 
discharge,  i'lie  letter  which  Lady  jManners  sent  him  at  this 
periixl,  \mI1  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader  by  (he  simplicity,  the 
Christian  cund(*scension,  and  the  admirable  piety,  by  which  it  it 
chameterized. 

i'lie  cirtmmstnnces  which  cventnally  le<l  to  his  discharce,  after 
all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  had  provisl  aiiortive,  furnish  a 
striking  instance  of  the  overruled  disposal  of  events  the  most 
unpromising,  by  that  All-seeing  Providence  who  is  Ills  people’s 
help  ami  shield,  i'liey  display  nt  the  same  time  the  unshaken 
firmness  aii<l  independence  of  mind,  which  Mr.  .Morris  preserved 
tlirougiioiit  the  trying  predii ament  in  which  he  was  placed. 

‘  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  I  was  with  a  detachment  of 
the  troops  on  duty  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  here  I  received  an  invitation 
from  Lady  Manners,  to  visit  them  at  Grosvenor  Square,  the  first  op« 
portunity  which  occurred.  My  duty  at  this  time  wai  that  of  orderly 
man  at  St.  James’s  Palace;  and  as  there  were  two  more  in  the  same 
situation,  we  agreed  among  ourselves  to  wait  successively.  During 
one  of  these  intervals  from  duty,  1  waited  on  Lord  and  Lady  Manners ; 
and  returning  from  Grosvenor  Square,  I  met  the  captain  of  my  troop 
in  the  street,  who  immediately  ordered  a  roll-call,  with  the  pretence 
of  ascertaining  who  was  absent,  though  he  had  passed  me  within  half 
an  hour.  On  my  return  to  the  garrison  1  was  ordered  into  confine¬ 
ment  by  one  of  tne  officers ;  and  the  next  day  I  was  sent  with  a  strong 
guard  to  head  quarters  at  Cranford  llridge.  One  of  my  friends  in  the 
regiment,  understanding  that  they  intended  to  punish  me,  advised  ino 
to  write  to  some  friend  in  London  immediately.  I  wrote  to  Lord 
H.  Manners,  who  came  in  his  carriage  the  same  evening,  and  desired 
the  officer  to  place  the  whole  of  the  blame  to  his  account,  as  he  hud 
sent  for  me  to  Grosvenor  Square;  but  the  reply  was,  that  they  were 
determined  to  try  me  by  a  court  martial.  He  then  requested  them 
to  inform  him  when  and  where  the  court  martial  would  be  held,  as  he 
intcndfil  to  be  present. 

‘  1  was  ktmt  in  confinement  for  twelve  days  after  this,  and  heard 
not  a  word  farther  on  the  subject.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth  day,  1  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Bush  Inn  at 
Staines,  there  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial ;  to  which  place  the 
officers  ordered  me  to  be  marched  on  foot,  with  my  hands  cuffed. 
^  hen  I  arrived  I  found  the  court  assembled ;  and  after  the  accusation 
had  been  laid  by  the  captain,  1  was  asked  if  1  had  any  one  to  sneak 
in  my  behalf.  1  told  them  I  had  not,  not  being  aware  that  Lord 
Robert  had  intended  to  be  there,  to  whom  they  took  care  to  send  the 
htformatioQ  too  late.  1  was  then  told  that  I  had  liberty  to  speak  for 
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myM^lC  I  bogan  by  laying,  that  the  corporal  of  ihc  guard  had  told 
iia  that  if  OBu  of  the  three  kept  constantly  in  waiting,  the  others  might 
be  abMjnt  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  The  chairman  said,  and 
**  what  then?’*  1  answered,  that  if  he  w'ould  take  down,  word  for 
word,  what  I  had  already  said,  1  would  tell  them  what  then :  for, 
finding  that  they  intended  to  be  severe  with  me,  I  determined  to  keen 
them  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  martial  law.  He  then  enquirea, 
where  were  the  persons  who  relieved  guard  with  me;  but  as  they  had 
not  been  ordered  on  the  trial,  post-horses  were  imnaediately  sent  to 
heikd  quarters  to  bring  the  corporal  into  court.  When  they  had  asked 
him  tt  few  questions,  which  proved  the  truth  ot  what  1  had  stated, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  man  who  relieved  guard  with  me 
at  St.  James’s  Fulace,  before  they  could  go  on  with  the  trial ;  posU 
hortes  were  immediately  ordered  to  fetch  him.  One  of  the  officers, 
being  apparently  asliaiued  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  the  disputes 
among  thenk^clves,  then  shut  the  door :  when  another  rose  up  and 
opened  it,  knowing  that  it  was  contrary  to  martial  law  to  have  the 
door  closed.  Just  as  the  post-horses  were  going  for  the  other  w'itnest, 
one  of  the  officers  informed  the  court  that  the  man  could  not  be  in 
lime,  for  they  could  not  proceed  with  the  trial,  legally,  after  two 
o’clock.  I  was  then  called  upon  to  give  the  remainder  of  my 
evidence  ag\inst  myself;  after  which  I  was  remanded  to  bead 
quarters,  w  ith  orders  not  to  put  the  handculTs  on  again. 

*  The  next  morning  the  troop  was  ordered  to  Lewisham  in  Kent, 
and  I  with  them  ;  and  i\s  nothing  more  was  said  to  me  on  the  subject, 

I  concluded  that  the  affair  was  closeiU  One  of  my  comrades  think* 
ing  the  same,  ns  wc  were  walking  together  in  the  evening,  congratu¬ 
lated  me  that  all  respecting  tlm  court  martial  was  now  over.  The 
next  morning,  Imwever,  proved  that  we  were  mistaken  ;  for  about  five 
o’clock,  orders  were  given  to  march  me,  as  a  prisoner,  from  West 
End  into  Lcwi^ham ;  when  two  of  my  friends  in  the  same  troop  came 
to  me  very  much  agitated,  and  enquired  if  I  knew  w’hat  was  going 
forward  ;  upon  replying  in  the  negative,  they  informed  me  that  they 
wero  getting  ready  to  picket  me.  1  requested  them  not  to  alami 
themselves  lor  1  was  confident  they  would  not  do  it.  Some  time 
after  this,  during  the  day,  the  troops  w'ere  marched  into  a  meadow, 
and  formed  into  a  circle,  with  myself  in  the  midst.  The  sentence  of 
the  court  martial  was  then  read  to  me  ;  which  was,  that  1  sliould  bo 
severely  picketlcd.  Every  thing  being  ready,  1  was  called  up  by  tho 
qoarter-Biostcr  to  receive  the  punishment ;  but  1  neither  moved  Dor 
spoke.  Perceiving  tliis,  he  called  out  to  the  guard  to  bring  me  up; 
and  they,  in  obedience  to  his  orders  ofi'ering  to  seixe  me  for  that 
piKpose,  I  declared  1  would  not  be  pickcttciu  The  quartcr-nuislec 
said,  (),  you  will  not  be  punished  then,  will  you  ?”  To  which  I 
replied,  that  I  objected  to  tiie  proceedings  of  tlic  coiurt  martial  os 
unjust,  and  therefore  appealed  to  a.  general  court  martial.  Tba 
ofiKcrs  appeared  thunder-struck  at  my  appeal :  and  the  adjutant  swl, 
in  a  very  serious  tone  of  voice,  **  Morris,,  os  sure  as  you  are  a  living 
“  man,  you  ore  w  rong  aiul  added,  “  if  you  will  go  through  the  for® 
**  of  the  nunislimcfit,  upon  my  word  and  honour  you  shall  not  be  hurt” 
To  Ibia  1  made  no  anawer ;  but  several  of  the  tnea  said,  that  if  it 
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couUi  be  allowed,  tliey  would  m  my  nubstituto  receK'e  ihc  piniUliment 
for  lue.  No  reply  wad  made  to  the  otter  i  but  1  was  marched  back 
again  to  iiiy  quarters,  where  1  had  not  been  more  tliun  an  hour,  when 
another  guard  arrived  to  take  me  to  Greenwich ;  there  1  wut  con- 
lined  in  a  room  at  Salutation  stairs,  with  a  sentinel  over  me  day  and 
night.  From  the  patience  and  composure  which  1  had  inmiitested, 
tlie  clerk  of  the  troop  said,  **  he  should  like  to  have  seen  me  on  tJie 
**  picket,  for  he  thought  1  expected  that  the  Lord  would  send  one  ol 

his  angels  to  deliver  mo.’* 

*  1  remained  in  this  coniincment  four  days  without  hearing  any 
more  of  the  matter,  when  a  letter  was  brought  me,  by  a  servant  of 
lA»rd  It.  Manners,  to  enquire  how  I  w'as,  and  when  tliey  intended  to  bring 
me  to  a  general  court  martial,  requesting  me  to  give  him  the  earliest 
intbniiation  on  the  subject-  I  returned  tor  answer,  that  he  might  be 
assured  they  w'ould  not  suffer  me  to  know  any  thing  about  it,  but 
that  he  mignt  gain  information  by  an  application  to  the  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate.  I  waited  in  this  situation  about  live  days  longer,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  message,  that  Lord  R.  Manners  was  waiting  iu  his  carriage,  at 
the  end  of  the  lane.  1  accordingly  went  to  his  carriage,  the  sentinel  ac¬ 
companying  me,  in  which  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  his  lordship. 
Among  other  things  he  asked  me  if  any  person  had  advised  me  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  general  court  martial.  I  told  him  that  no  person  had  given 
me  advice  on  the  subject ;  but  I  appealed  because  1  thought  they  had 
acted  very  wrang  towards  me.  He  asked  me,  if  1  could  say  that  1 
w^as  sorry  to  ;ive  the  officers  unnecessary  trouble,  as  ho  thought  it 
would  be  acting  like  a  Christian  to  make  the  acknowledgment.  I  an¬ 
swered,  that  I  was  sorry  to  give  any  gentleman  trouble  on  my  account; 
1  only  wishei  to  defend  myself  against  oppression.  Four  days  oRcr 
this,  the  coipoml  of  the  guard  came  to  me,  and  informed  me  that  I 
was  set  at  iberty  from  my  confinement,  and  was  ordered  to  wait  ou 
the  commtiding  officer  at  Lewisham.  When  I  saw  him,  I  asked  if 
he  knew  tlat  I  was  set  at  liberty  ;  he  said  yes ;  and  told  me  farther, 
to  go  and  settle  every  thing  with  the  regiment,  for  1  was  going  to  be 
dischargei.  Strict  orders  were  given  Uiat  my  pay,  and  all  money 
lent  to  tie  men,  with  every  other  demand  on  the  regiment,  should  be 
paid  up  >0  that  day. 

*  It  s  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  Uie  combination  of  trying  cir- 
cunuUices  which  attenaed  me,  1  must  have  liad  considerable  anxiety, 
but,  r  usting  to  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and  to  that  God  who  has 
proiDScd,  **  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,”  and  **  No  weapon 

tlat  is  formed  against  thcc  shall  prosper/’  my  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mis  never  failed,  out  continued  my  support  and  consolation  through 
tlw*  whole.  The  next  day  I  rcceivecl  my  discharge,  and  gave  a  receipt 
/a  full  of  all  demands  on  the  regiment.*  pp.  38—  44- 

It  was  the  expectation  of  his  noble  patrons,  that  Mr.  Morris 
would  enter  the  Church,  but  reluctant  as  he  felt  to  act  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  wishes  of  those  from  whom  he  had  received  such 
dUtingiiishctl  favours,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  terms 
of  conformity. 

*  Most  of  tlie  articles,  prajers*  and  creeds  of  die  Established  Church 
I  could,’  he  says,  *  at  lhat  time  ^ve  agreed  to,  but  could  by  no  means 
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Teconcile  myself  to  the  administration  of  baptism  according  to  the 
prescribed  order  of  the  Prayer-book,  by  whicn  1  should  be  bound  to 
return  God  thanks,  that  the  infant  so  baptized  was  regenerated  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  (tod,  received  for  his  own  child  by  adoption,  and 
incorporated  into  his  holy  church ;  when,  in  truth,  it  was  to  be  the 
business  of  my  ministry  to  shew  that  every  person  was  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity,  unless  his  understanding  was  en« 
lightened,  and  his  heart  renewed,  by  the  regenerating  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.* 

Lord  and  Lady  Manners,  however,  much  to  their  honour, 
although  disappointed  at  his  decision,  continued  to  extend  to  him 
tlieir  friendship.  Mr.  Morris  soon  alter  joined  the  Baptist  dts 
nomination,  which  has  been  indebted  to  the  Baptismal  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  Lngland  lor  many  similar  accessions.  In  1776, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  uHice  at  Woodrow,  near  Ainer* 
sham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Amer- 
sliam,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  Here,  as  ‘  the  means  of 
‘  sup|>ort  which  his  little  Hock  were  able  to  allbrd  him  was  very 
*  slender,’  he  carried  on  an  extensive  business. 

‘  In  1789,  about  fourteen  years  after  his  coming  to  Amersliam,  he 
conceived  the  project  of  establishing  a  cotton  manufactory  in  the  town. 
With  this  view  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  John  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Hailey,  and  soon  bc^an  building.  By  his  owm  |i;rsonal  labour 
and  superintendence,  he  htted  up  all  the  apparatus  of  nachinery  ne¬ 
cessary  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching.  In  all  mamcr  of  brasi 
and  iron  work  he  was  remarkably  ingenious  and  clever,  though  quite 
self-taught.  He  constructed  many  philosophical  machhes,  some  of 
which  hi*  sold,  and  others  kept  for  his  own  use;  which  he  lot  only  put 
together,  as  a  watch-maker  docs  the  machinery  of  a  tim(>.piece,  out 
he  actually  wrought  a  great  part  of  the  brass  and  iron  wak  with  hii 
own  hands.'  p.  38. 

He  also  applied  himself  to  land-surveying  and  ardiitecture 
with  considerable  success.  The  meeting-house  of  Mr.  Douglas 
at  Heading,  us  well  as  that  at  Amersliam,  together  wib  some 
large  breweries,  manufactories,  and  other  buildings  at  th«  latter 
place,  were  erecteil  by  Mr.  Morris,  on  his  own  plan.  Sjcb  a 
man  could  not  fail  to  he  highly  respected.  We  are  accordngly 
informed,  that  his  influence,  in  the  neighliourhood  in  whio  lie 
lived,  was  considerable  among  all  parties.  He  closed  a  l<ng 
life  of  iistTulness,  .July  ‘28th,  1817,  in  the  7lst  year  of  as 
age.  A  very  high  testimony  to  his  Christian  character,  is 
in  the  present  volume,  by  one  of  his  brother  ministers,  who 
preaclied  his  funeral  sermon. 

Mr.  Godwin  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  religious  public,  for 
the  very  interesting  compilation  which  he  has  furnished,  as  well 
as  for  the  cheap  form  in  wliich  it  is  given,  by  which  means  it 
will,  we  hope,  obtain  an  extensive  circulation.  The  Editor 
modestly  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  literary  excellence,  but  the 
work  stands  in  no  need  of  an  apology. 
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Art.  VI.  Leiters  fr(m  lUtnois.  By  Morris  Blrlcbeck,  Author  of 
“  Notes  on  a  Journey  through  France/’  and  of  Notes  on  a 
•*  Journey  in  America/*  &c,  8vo.  pp*  rii.  Hi*.  Price  5s.  1818% 

ri^llKSE  Letters  were  ori^nally  written  either  to  intimate 
*  friends,  or  in  reply  to  applications  for  advice  or  information 
made  to  the  Author,  by  strangers  who  were  desirous  of  trying 
SH  a  cure  for  discontent,  the  reinetly  of  emigration,  which^  he 
represents  as  having,  in  his  own  case,  succee<ied  to  admiration. 
Mr.  Rirkbeek  has  been  inducetl  to  puldish  tliein,  •  in  the  hope 
‘  that,  as  a  collection,  they  may  be  useful  to  others,  as  well  as  to 
‘  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  severally  addr^sed/ 

To  any  |)erson  seriously  contemplating  an  ‘  exile  from  the 
*  land  of  his  fathers/  the  miiiutelv  specific  information  contained 
in  these  1^‘tters,  will  be  invaluable.  To  general  readers  they 
may  appear  rather  barren  of  interest,  as  they  offer  little  to  gratify 
curiosity,  in  addition  to  the  details  given  in  the  Author's 
“  Notes”  on  his  journey. 

Tin?  date  of  the  latest  of  tliese  letters,  carries  down  the  history 
of  the  infant  colony  to — we  were  going  to  say,  ; 

but  so  Piipish  a  designation  has  doulitlessno  place  in  the  Illinois 
calendar;  indiher  would  Quarter-day  sound  less  obsolete  in 
the  ears  ol  these  iinlepeinleiit  Back- woods’  men.  ‘  Tliink  of  a 
‘  country,’  exclaims  i’itixen  Birkbeck,  ‘  without  excisemen,  or 

‘  assessors,  or  collectois,  or  receivers-gcneral,  or - informers 

‘  or  paupers  1’  The  date  of  the  latest  Letter,  is,  March  26 tli 
uU.  at  which  period,  the  colony  was  beginning  to  assume,  as 
the  spring  advanced,  ‘  a  most  encoiiragi.ig  aspect/  The 
Author  must  he  allowed  to  give  his  own  acemint  of  affairs. 

*  Our  Englii^h  friends  are  gathering  round  us ;  and  so  far  from 
being  solitary,  and  doleful,  and  desolate  in  this  remote  region,  you 
must  reverse  all  this  to  form  any  notion  of  our  condition. 

‘  The  toil  and  the  difficulty,  and  even  the  dangers,  attending  the 
removal  of  a  family  from  the  hills  of  Surrey  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
are  considerable  :  and  the  responsibility  is  felt,  at  every  step,  a  load 
upon  the  spirits  of  a  father,  for  which  his  honest  intentions  are  not 
at  all  times  a  sufKcient  counterpoise.  To  have  passed  through  all 
this  harmless,  and  even  triumphantly,  to  have  si  cured  a  retreat  for 
ourselves,  and  then,  turning  our  backs  upon  care  and  anxiety,  to 
he  employed  in  smoothing  the  way,  and  preparing  a  happy  resting 
place  for  other  weary  pilgrims,  is  an  enjoyment  which  I  did  not  caU 
culate  upon  when  we  quitted  our  old  home. 

*  “  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness”  was  the  exchange  we  con* 
tcmplatcd  ; .  fortifying  our  minds  against  the  privations  we  were 
to  experience,  by  a  comparison  with  the  evils  we  hoped  to  retire 
from :  and  now,  instead  of  burying  ourselves  in  a  boundless  forest, 
among  wild  animals,  human  and  brute,  we  are  taking  possession  of  a 
cheerful  abode,  to  be  surrounded  by  well  infonnea  and  prosperous 
neighbours.  How  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  and  yours  could  be 
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among  tbcm,  without  the  pain  of  moving  and  the  perils  of  Uie 
journey  !*  pp.  90 — 91. 

Mr.  Birkbeck*s  ‘  plan  of  colonisin^  extensively,  with  a  apecki 

*  view  to  the  relief  of  his  sufTering  countrymen  of  the  lower 

*  orders,’  had  not,  however,  prove<l  as  yet  successful.  He  hid 
transmitted  to  .Congress,  a  ineniorial,  soliciting  the  grant  (by 
purchtuM*)  of  some  unsurveyed  land  twenty  miles  north  of  his 
own  settlement,  to  which  he  might  be  able  to  invite  any  number 
of  his  countrymen,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  distinct  coloay; 
blit  there  was  reason  to  fear  that,  together  with  several  similar 
petitions,  it  had  proved  abortive  on  the  ground  of  general  ob¬ 
jections,  certainly  of  no  great  weight,  or  at  least  not  in  appK- 
cation  to  the  present  case.  All  that  Mr.  B.  had  in  view,  waa, 
as  he  himself  states  it,  to  open  *  an  asylum,  in  which  Eiignsb 

*  emigrants  tcitk  capital,  might  jirovide  for  Kiiglisli  emigrants 

*  ivithout  it;’  the  title  of  the  lands  to  remain  in  the  I’nited  ' 
States  until  the  purchase  should  be  completed  by  actual  settlers. 
A  consiileruble  number  of  emigrants  may  still,  he  conceives,  be 
benefited  by  the  arrangements  now  in  train  lor  iheir  receplioa 
on  a  contracted  scale. 

Our  Author  was  waiting,  w  ith  some  impatience,  for  the  season 
of  commencing  farming  operations.  He  w  as  to  begin  work  in 
March,  and  hoped  to  be  settled  early  in  May,  in  a  convenient 
tenD|K)niry  dwelling,  formed  of  a  range  of  caliins  of  ten  rooms 
which  his  family  would  occupy  until  he  could  accomplish  bis 
purpose  of  building  a  more  substantial  house,  l^laterials  were 
ID  forwardness  for  constructing  a  wind-mill,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  order  in  time  to  grind  the  fruits  of  the  ensuing 
liurvest.  Steam-boats  had  already  begun  to  ply  on  the  Wabash, 
and  a  naval  establishment  occupied  the  attention  of  our  ColouisU 
themselves.  ‘  We  Americans,’  says  Mr.  B.  facetiously,  ‘  most 
‘  have  a  navy.’ 


*  Wc  arc  forming  two  piroguet  out  of  large  poplars,  with  which  vc 
popose  to  navigate  the  W^oah:  by  lailiing  them  together,  and 
laying  nlanka  across  both,  wc  shall  have  a  roomy  deck,  besides  gooii 
covered  stowage  in  both,  and  take  a  bulky  as  well  as  a  heavy  cargo. 
Aid  we  hope  to  have  a  shipping  |)ort  at  the  mouth  of  Bonpas,  a  coa- 
sidcrabla  stream  which  falls  into  the  Wabash  at  the  point  where  tbc 
latter  makes  a  bold  bend  to  the  West,  and  approaches  within  a  few 
miles  ot'  our  prairie.* 


Thus  established  in  this  *  land  of  liberty  and  hope,’  our  Author 
speaks  of  life  as  appearing  to  him  there  *  only  too  valuable,  from 
‘  the  wonderful  etficiency  of  every  well-directed  e(!brt.* 

*  Such  is  the  held  of  delightful  action  lying  before  me,  that  I  am 
ready  to  regret  tlic  years  wasted  in  the  support  of  taxes  and  paupcrisoii 
and  to  grieve  that  I  am  growing  old  now  that  a  really  useful  career 
seems  just  beginning.  I  am  happier,  mUch  happier  in  my  prospecHV* 
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I  feel  dial  I  am  doing  well  for  my  tkmily ;  and  the  privatioas  1  an* 
ilcipaicd  fccem  to  vuni^i  before  us.*  ‘  Yet  Kngland  was  never  so  dear 
U)  me  as  it  is  uou  in  tiie  recollection ;  beiug  uo  longer  under  the 
base  doiuioiun  of  her  oligarchy,  1  can  Uiiuk  of  my  native  country, 
and  Iier  noble  institutions,  ajmrt  from  her  politics.*  pp.  9,  22. 

Thus  far  the  picture  is  certainly  hi^lily  pleasing,  nor  do  we 
doiiht  the  InUli  of  the  colouring.  Cordially  do  we  wish  that 
>Ir.  HirkhiH  k  may  see  his  most  sanguine  anticipations  exceeded 
in  the  growing  prosperity  of  his  infant  colony.  But  he  himself 
invites  our  attention  to  his  plan  in  a  point  of  view  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  some  painful  regrets,  lie  asks — ‘  What  think  you 

*  of  a  community  not  only  without  an  established  religion,  but 
^  of  whom  a  larger  proportion  profess  no  particular  religion, 
^  and  think  as  littic  almut  tim  machinery  of  it,  us  you  know  was 

*  the  case  with  myself  r*  if  by  an  esUbllsIied  religion,  i^lr.  B. 
meant  simply,  a  religious  establishineiit,  and  by  the  inacliiiiery 
of  religion,  a  State  apparatus,  and  a  immpoiis  ritual,  we  should, 
of  course,  have  little  fault  to  tiiid  with  his  )>olicy  :  hut  the  indi¬ 
cations  which  these  1  setters,  as  well  as  Mr.  B.’s  former  |nih- 
lications,  atford,  of  his  decided  irreligioii,  are  too  unetpiivoi'al  to 
he  mistaken.  The  following  is  the  only  account  lie  given}  of  the 
state  of  the  community  in  his  neighbourhood  in  respect  to  re¬ 
ligion. 

*  What  in  some  places  is  esteemed  a  decent  conformity  with 
practices  which  we  despise,  is  here  altogether  unnecessary.  There 
are,  however,  some  sectaries  even  here,  with  more  of  enthusiasm 
than  good  temper;  but  their  zeal  finds  sutficient  vent  in  loud 
preaching  and  praying.  The  Court-house  is  used  by  all  persuasions, 
ludiifereutly,  a  place  of  worship ;  any  acknowledged  preacher  who 

,  announces  himeelt  for  a  Sunday  or  other  day,  may  always  collect  an 
audience,  and  rave  or  reason  as  he  sees  meet.  When  tlie  weather  is 
favourable,  few  Sundays  puss  without  something  of  the  sort.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  generally  deliver  themselves  with  that  ebaunting 
cadence  you  have  heard  among  the  quakers.  This  is  Christinas  day, 
and  seems  to  bo  kept  os  a  pure  holiday — merely  a  day  of  relasuidoa 
and  amusement :  tliose  that  choose,  observe  it  reli^ioutlu  ;  but  the 
public  opinion  does  not  lean  that  way,  and  the  law  is  silent  on  the 
subject.  After  this  deplorable  account,  you  will  not  wonder  when 
you  heat  of.  earthquakes  and  tornados  amongst  us.*  pp.  23 — 24. 

*  Now,  having  this  “  upward  road"  tlius  clear  b^ore  us,  when 

we  shall  have  settled  ourselves  in  our  cabins,  and  fixed  ourselves  to 
sor  minds  as  to  tliis  world,  what  sort  of  a  garb,  think  you,  shall  we 
•ssnmo  os  candidates  for  the  next  ?— To  my  very  soul  1  wish  that  wo 
■Mglit  oKunie  none,— but  the  character  of  men  who  desire  to  keep 
Uwir  conscience  void  of  ofieece  towanls  (lod  and  towards  man  :— * 
“  Nil  cofucire  nulid  pailescere  Another  foolish  wish  I 

you  will  say.  \\  e  shall  have  people  among  us,  i  dare  say,  who  will 
i^ertakc  to  teach  religion  ;  the  most  arrogant  of  aU  pretensions,  I 
#ould  be  apt  to  call  it»  had.  net  fre<}ucnt  obsccvatioji  convinced  me 
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that  It  has  no  ncceiisary  connection  with  arrojrance  of  character. 
But  however  that  may  be,  tcnchersi  no  doubt«  will  arise  among 
This  most  sensitive  ncree  has  been  touched,  and  already  I  have  bid 
the  pleasure  of  two  communications  on  the  subject  of  rcligiov 
instruction  ;  both  from  strangers. 

*  One  of  them,  who  dates  from  New  Jersey,  writes  as  follon 
**  I  have  read  your  notes  on  a  journey  from  the  coast  of  Virginia  u 

the  Illinois  territory ;  and  1  sincerely  wish  you  success  in  every 
**  laudable  undertaking. — The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  disentangled 
from  the  embarrassments  of  every  sect  and  party,  I  hope  you 
••  encourage  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  and  abilities.  In  the 
genuine,  uncorrupted,  native,  and  pure  spring  of  the  Gospel,  yo® 
view  the  world  iw  your  country,  and  every  man  as  your  oroiher. 
“  In  that  you  will  find  the  best  security  and  guarantee  of  virtue  axi 
**  good  morals,  and  the  main  spring  of  civil  and  religious  liberty," 
Ac.  Ac. —  .As  this  gentleman’s  good  counsel  was  not  coupled  with 
any  tangible  proposition,  his  letter  did  not  call  for  a  reply  ;  in  fact,  the 
writer  did  nut  favour  me  with  his  address. 

*  My  oilier  zealous,  though  unknown  friend,  who  dates  still  more 
to  the  north  than  New'  Jersey,  informs  me  that  many  are  comi^ 
west,  and  that  he  wants  to  come  himself  if  he  can  **  pave  the  way.” 

We  must,”  he  says,  “  have  an  Unitarian  church  in  your  8ettl^ 
ment,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  I  will,  if  I  live,  come  and  openk. 
“  I  am  using  every  means  in  my  power  to  promote  the  principleih 

*< . and  ultimately  to  raise  a  congregation,  and  give,  if 

possible,  a  mortal  stab  to  infidelity  and  bigotry.”  To  this  gentle¬ 
man  1  replied  os  follows : — **  As  to  your  idea  of  coming  out  in  the 
**  character  of  a  minister,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  dissuasive  or 
encouraging.  For  myself  I  am  of  no  sect,  and  generally  inoy 
**  view  those  points  by  which  sects  are  distinguished  are  quite  union 
**  portant*  and  might  be  discarded  w'ithout  affecting  the  essence  of 
”  true  religion.  I  am,  as  yourself,  a  foe  to  bigotry ;  but  it  ii  ft 
**  disease  for  which  I  think  no  remedy  is  so  effectual  as  letting  k 
**  alone,  especially  in  this  happy  country,  w'herc  it  appears  under  iti 
mildest  character,  without  the  excitements  of  avarice  and  ambition." 
— So  endeth  the  first  chapter,  of  the  first  book,  of  our  ecclcsiailicftl 
history.*  pp-  91 — 9V. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  call  Mr.  Birkbeck  to  account 
for  his  private  sentiments  in  religious  matters.  We  cannot  but 
wish  that  he  had  abstained  from  the  profane  jest  on  his  title- 
page,  and,  for  his  own  sake,  wc  wish  that  a  diflerent  tone 
of  sentiment  pervaded  his  “  Letters.”  We  are,  however,  well 
persuaded  that  he  will  act  wisely  to  ‘  let  bigotry,’  and  SocinitD- 
ism,  and  religion  too,  *  alone.*  The  time  will  come  when  tbetift 
busy  worldlings  will  be  instructed  by  their  own  wants,  into  the 
necessity  of  what  now  they  imagine  they  can  dispense  with; 
when,  in  a  very  different  resiH^ct,  *  /i/e,’  as  its  last  moments  ti* 
fast  ebbing  away,  ‘  will  ap{>ear  only  too  valuable.*  *  Teacher#,* 
no  doubt,  ‘  will  arise,*  and  in  the  hour  of  pain  or  of  sorrow,  and 
in  the  crisis  of  nature,  they  will  be  listened  to.  And  let  not 
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Colon’wtH  dn‘im  that  the  BiWc  if  ill  then  appear  to  l>e  a  uteleaa 
article  amonjx  the  utoren  of  a  Back-wood  aettleiuent.  That  land 
of  liberty  and  of  hope  !  it  miiaf  help  to  colonize  the  Grave  ;  and 
tlione  who  seem  there  to  have  their  ufcKwls  laid  up  so  safely  for 
many  years,  may  have,  in  a  ni^ht,  their  souls  required  of  them. 


Art  VII.  The  CimsoLjtions  of  Gospel  Truth.  Exhibited  in  Various 
Interesting  Anecdotes  respecting  the  dying  hours  of  different 
persons  who  gloried  in  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  to  which  are  added* 
some  affecting  Narratives  describing  the  horrors  of  unpardoned 
Sin,  when  Death  and  Eternity  approach.  By  John  Pike,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Derby.  12mo.  pp.  192.  Price  3s.  6d.  Derby,  1817* 


The  title-page  sutliciently  describes  the  nature  and  design  of 
this  little  compilation.  The  Editor  quotes,  in  his  Preface, 
a  remark  from  The  8|iectator,  that  *  there  is  nothing  in  history 
*  which  is  so  improving  to  the  reader,  as  those  accounts  which 
*  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their 
*  behaviour  at  that  dreadful  season.*  The  narratives  com- 
prisofl  ill  the  present  selection,  are  principally  adaptetl  to 
*  display  tlie  consolations  of  the  Gosjiel  in  a  dying  hour.*  The 
naim^  of  Risdon  Darracott,  James  llervey,  Harriet  Newell, 
Toplady,  La  Fl^chi^re,  •laiieway,  Mrs.  llousinan,  Mt  Homel, 
kc,  which  appear  in  the  Contents,  will  indicate  the  sources  from 
whence  these  specimens  of  the  power  of  religion  are  derived. 
*  The  authenticity  of  many  of  the  facts,*  Mr.  Pike  remarks, 
‘  is  well  known  and  undisputed.*  It  would  have  been  as  well, 
however,  if  he  had  in  every  instance  referred  to  the  authority 
on  which  they  rest,  or  the  work  from  which  they  have  been 
tuken.  Notwithstanding  the  respectable  attestations  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  case  of  William  Pope,  wc  are  inclined  to 
douht  the  propriety  of  its  publication.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  the  operations  of  a  wounded  con¬ 
science,  and  the  morbid  horrors  of  a  distempered  mind,  which 
they  may  at  length  induce,  renders  it  next  to  im})ossible  to  draw 
any  certain  conclusions  respecting  the'  actual  case  of  the 
w  I  etched  indivithial.  Thus  much  only  it  is  necessary,  or  per- 
ha|>s  safe,  to  urge  as  the  lesson  which  such  scenes  supply  ;  the 
tremendous  folly  and  danger  of  deferring  repentance  to  a  jieriod 
when  it  may  become  physically  impossible, — when  the  mind, 
.unable  to  endure  the  stings  of  remorse,  becomes  the  easy  prey 
of  the  horrors  of  phrensy.  Scarcely  less  terrible,  however,  is 
the  stupid  apathy  with  which  numbers  pass  into  eternity,  whose 
guilt  may  not  have  been  less  aggravated  than  that  of  an  Alta- 
moiit. 


1  he  general  character  of  the  selection  is  highly  respectable, 
aud  wp  hope  that  its  usefulness  will  answer  to  the  design  of  tbo 
|>ious  Editor. 

•  • 


Art,  VI  ri.  Iceland ;  or  the  Journal  cf  a  Residence  in  that  Island^  dmm  I 
the  Years  IHl^  and  1815.  I 

I  Continued  from  our  last  Number  page  30  J  | 

fourney  norili -eastward  from  Holum,  was  over  tricti 
of  inconceivable  wildness  and  desolation  ;  vast  fields  of 
lava  and  volcanic  sand,  witli  grand  mountains  on  tlie  disUn 
borixon,  and  sonaetimes  nearer  at  hand  ;  torrents  to  be  fonM, 
and  ravines  and  diasiDs  to  be  avoided.  In  one  of  the  looa 
eatennive  views,  tlie  Autlior  says,  *  to  whatever  aide  we  tuned, 

*  nothing  was  vitiblo  but  the  devastations  of  ancient  liret,  or 

*  regions  of  per|>etual  frost.  We  were  not  only  far  from  tW 

*  habitations  of  men,  but  deserted  even  by  the  beasts  of  the  M 

*  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  Here  no  voice  of  cattle  is  ever 
heard  :  both  the  fowl  of  tlie  heavens  and  the  lieast  are  fled ;  Uiej 

**  arc  gone.'' '  Volcanos  that  have  never  boon  explored,  norevn 
obtained  names,  rose  in  the  distance,  in  lieautiful  pyramidil  j 
forms,  most  of  them  partially  covered  with  snow,  and  with  cotfi 
appearing  quite  red,  from  the  scoriae  which  form  their  exUrui 
substance.  The  track  wus  found  or  made  with  difliculiy  for 
inaiiv  miles,  and  for  twenty  hours,  along  the  siile  of  the  Aratr- 
fell  Yokul,  *  a  prodigious  ice  mountain.'  In  one  stage,  a  sufli- 
cient  hint  of  danger  wus  given  by  some  heaps  of  bones,  whid 
were  considered  as  jiroof  that  tlie  horses  of  some  former  travel¬ 
ling  party  had  perished  under  the  severities  of  tlie  progress. 

I'lie  travellers  came  at  length  to  the  rough  and  rapid  desceat 
from  this  dreary  but  majestic  scenery,  into  the  green  and  iobs*  | 
bited  valley  of  Kynflord,  which  by  contrast  appeared  to  then 
enchantingly  beautiful.  For  Iceland,  there  is  a  consideraUt 
population  in  the  tract  round  this  inlet,  assembled  in  little  con* 
panics  at  a  number  of  farm-establishments  well  stocked  witk 
sheep  and  cattle,  the  principal  riches  of  the  Iceland  pcasul 
A  short  sojourn  among  them  gave  opportunity  to  observe  tbeir 
domestic  economy,  their  amiable  character,  and  especially  tlu 
state  of  their  necessities  and  wishes  with  respect  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  tlie  Bible.  Our  Autlior  may  well  be  believed  wlieo  bt 
says,  that  had  his  preceding  exertions  aud  fatigues  been  greater 
than  they  were,  they  would  have  been  much  more  than  conipea- 
satetl  by  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  animated  interest  which 
was  universally  manifested  in  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  describe 
with  much  feeling  the  earnestness  to  obtain  tlie  sacred  treasure) 
and  the  grateful  and  exulting  emotion  of  the  individuals  to  wboa 
his  yet  very  scanty  store  could  afford  tlie  privilege  of  purchasioi 
a  copy  of  the  New  Tc^stament,  or  the  gift  of  one  in  a  case  « 
extreme  poverty,  or  in  the  instance  of  some  friendly  service  re* 
ccived,  of  which  repayment,  except  in  this  form,  would  not  hi 
accepted. 

Jn  the  house  of  the  Sysselmand,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
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tHstrict,  Dr.  H.  found  a  resi)ectable  library ;  and  in  tlie  more 
•lelcct  colK'ction  of  his  wifp,  a  woman  distinguished  for  piety, 
were  obserred  ‘  Hervey’s  Meditations,  Newton  on  the  Pro- 
‘  phecies,  Blair’s  licctures  on  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

‘  Slierlock  on  Death,  &c.’  The  Sysselmand  has  substituted, 
in  his  family,  the  reading  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture, 
for  that  (which,  it  seems,  is  still  very  general)  of  the  romantic 
pagan  histories  denominated  Sagas.  The  description  of  thie 
magistrate’s  method  of  family  worship,  introiluces  a  highly  gisi- 
tifying,  btit,  by  comparison  with  our  own  country,  mortifying 
statement,  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Icelanders  in  general. 

*  The  exercise  of  domestic  worship  Is  attended  to,  in  almost  every 
family  in  Iceland,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter.  During  the  summer 
months  the  family  are  so  scattered,  and  the  time  of  their  returning 
from  their  various  employments  so  different,  that  it  is  almost  impo8« 
sible  for  them  to  worship  God  in  a  collective  capacity  ;  yet  there  are 
many  families,  whose  piety  it  more  lively  and  zealous,  that  make  con¬ 
science  of  it  the  whole  year  round.* 

There  being  no  public  service  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  in 
this  valley  where  our  Author  hap|>eDed  to  be  on  the  Sunday,  he 
ascended  an  eminence  for  the  purjiose  of  solitary  devotion,  and 
was  reading  in  the  Psalms,  when,  he  says, 

*  1  heard  the  notes  of  harmony  behind  me ;  which,  on  tumiog 
about,  1  found  proceeded  from  a  cottage  at  a  little  distance*  The 
inhabitants,  consisting  of  two  families,  had  collected  toother  for  the 
exercise  of  social  worsliip,  and  were  sending  up  the  melody  of  praise 
to  the  God  of  salvation.  Tliis  practice  is  universal  on  the  island. 
Wlien  there  is  no  public  service,  the  members  of  each  family,  (or 
where  there  are  more  families  they  combine)  join  in  singing  several 
hymns ;  read  the  gospel  and  epistle  for  the  day,  a  prayer  or  two,  and 
one  of  Vidalin*8  hymns*  Wlicrc  the  Bible  exists,  it  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  several  chapters  of  it  are  read  by  the  young  people  in  the 
family.  W  hat  an  encouragement  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  I’ 

*  The  inlinbitnnta  of  the  district  of  Kyahord,  are  described  ae 
the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  on  the  inland.  They  pay 
great  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  from  the 
su|)erior  fertility  of  their  soil,  they  are  better  supplied  with  the 
moans  of  obtaining  Imuks  for  their  instruction ;  at  the  head  of 
which  books,  however,  it  had  hitherto  been  out  of  the  power  of 
many  of  them  to  place  the  Bible.  This  will  not  appear  strange 
wlien  we  advert  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  this  part  of 
tho  book  before  us,  and  which  has  already  been  introduced 
among  the  many  curious  anecdotes  circulated  respecting  the 
Bible,  tliat  previonsly  to  Dr.  Henderson’s  visit  to  the  north  of 
Iceland,  there  had  been  a  long  and  earnest  dispute  between  a 
church  on  the  mainland  and  one  in  the  island  of  (Irimsey,  at 
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the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  c'oast,  for  the  ri^ht  of  pot, 
hessioii  of  an  old  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  ivhicli  had  been  leat, 
a  threat  while  since,  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  was  by 
both  held  too  valuable  a  treasure  to  be  surrendered. 

Before  proceeding  on  the  tour  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
htUiid,  our  Author  made  a  short  excursion  westward,  aecom. 
panted  by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Jonson,  of  very  extra* 
ordinary  literary  attainments,  and,  by  Dr.  II. ’s  description,  not 
less  dbitin^uislied  by  liis  moral  and  religious  ones.  An  un¬ 
expected  gratification,  in  this  excursion,  was  an  interview  with 
Thorlakson,  the  translator  of  Milton,  and  most  noted  modem 
bard  in  this  region,  once  so  prolific  of  poetry.  On  Dr.  ll.*i 
authority  we  may  believe,  that  the  performance  has  great  force 
and  representative  truth,  even  though  we  were  to  make  con* 
stderable  allowance  for  the  pleasing  impression  made  by  the 
worthy  old  man's  kind  and  primitive  manners,  and  for  Dr.  ll.'s 
quite  inevitable  partiality  for  every  thing  bearing  the  soleinii 
and  romantic  character  of  Iceland.  Only  three  books  of  this 
translation  were  ever  printed.  Oeniiis,  virtue,  and  theology, 
have  never  been  less  eommutable  for  wealth  and  state  than  in 
the  instance  of  'rhorlukson,  who  was  found  by  our  Author 
in  the  receipt  of  ecclesiastical  emolument  to  the  amount  of  six 
pounds,  five  shillings  sterling  per  aim.  to  be  divided  with  t 
curate.  He  was  accustomed  to  work  with  his  family  in  the  hay- 
held,  notwithstandinging  his  age  and  intirmities,  and  was  ac¬ 
commodated,  for  the  uses  of  both  a  study  and  bed-room,  with 
an  apartment  of  the  dimensions  of  eight  feet  by  six  ;  in  which 
temple  of  the  muses  it  was,  that  he  had  followed  throughout 
the  stu|)eudous  career  of  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost.  But, 
doubtless,  bis  place  of  study  would  often  be  the  open  scene  of 
nature,  in  a  region  of  which  the  landscapes  and  aspects  might 
well  compensate  the  diminutiveness  of  his  habitation. 

From  the  several  intelllgeiit  clergymen  willi  whom  Dr.  H. 
converseil,  he  learned 

•  that  the  standanl  of  inorolity  was  never  higher  in  the  north  of  Ice¬ 
land,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Crimes  are  almost  unlicardof; 
and  such  as  do  make  their  appi^arancc  are  of  the  less  Hugitious  and 
notorious  kind.  'I’he  sin  of  drunkenne.ss,  to  which  certain  individuals 
were  addicted,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has 
k^n  in  a  great  measure  annihilated  by  the  high  price  of  spirituous 
liquors,* 

*rhe  Traveller's  progress  brings  successively  in  view  many 
curious  picUifi'S  of  manners  and  customs,  uniler  the  forms  of 
domestic  arrangeuient,  rites  of  liospitMliiy,  religious  worship  aiwi 
instruction,  relics  of  superstition,  and  civil  regulations.  In  the 
last  class,  there,  is  a  practice  which  must  have  a  strong  plea  of 
necessity  to  make  it  comport  with  the  general  kindness  of  thi 
Icelandic  character. 
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*  When  tny  fAmily  happens  to  be  so  reduced  tliat  it  can  no  lon^r 
maintain  itself,  it  is  separatetl,  and  the  members  placed  out  in  dif¬ 
ferent  households ;  and  if  the  husband,  or  wife,  belong  to  a  ditferent 
part  of  the  island,  he  is  passed  on  to  his  native  parish,  perhaps  never 
iDore  to  behold  the  wife  of  his  youth.  On  such  occasions,  a  scene 
presents  itself  the  most  affecting  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
Plough  there  may  not  be  a  sin^e  morsel  in  the  house,  with  which 
to  satisfy  the  ctuving  appetite  of  four  or  five  young  starvelings,  and 
though  they  are  themselves  emaciated  with  hunger,  still  they  cleave 
to  one  another,  and  vow  that  famine,  and  even  death  itself,  would  be 
more  supportable  than  a  separation.* 

At  llusavik,  Dr.  H.  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  Danish 
factor  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  distinction,  as  being, 
according  to  Dr.  ll.’s  best  information,  *  the  only  Dane  on 
‘  the  island  who  practises  family  worship.* — At  Reykium,  he 
observed  tlie  operations  of  several  great  boiling  springs,  which 
would  have  ap|H'ared  magnificent  objects  had  he  not  first  beheld 
the  Geysers,  the  sublimcst  spectacle  of  tlic  kind  probably  on 
the  whole  earth. 

The  high  and  disastrous  distinction  held  in  the  history  of 
most  other  countries,  by  dreadful  commotions,  wars,  nnd>  battles, 
is  held  and  rivalled  in  that  of  Iceland  by  the  suhlimer  tumults 
and  devastations  of  volcanic  fire.  The  visible  monuments  of 
these  events  have  a  magnificence  and  permanence  strikingly 
contrasted  witli  the  slight  and  vanishing  traces  of  most  of  the 
tragical  events  in  the  human  history.  The  Krabla  Yokul  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  and  formidable  names  in  the  history  of 
Iceland.  At  a  great  distance  from  its  position,  the  traveller 
was  encountered  by  the  signs  of  its  character  and  memorials  of 
its  operations. 

*  Having  gained  the  extremity  of  the  sand,  I  encountered  a  pro¬ 
digious  stream  of  lava,  which  having  insinuated  itself  into  the  valleys 
that  open  into  the  plain  where  it  has  collected,  1  had  to  cross  several 
times  before  I  reached  the  limit  of  the  day*8  journey.  Of  all  the 
luvas  I  had  yet  seen,  this  appeared  the  fresnest  and  most  interesting. 
It  is  black  as  ict ;  the  blisters  and  cracks  are  of  an  immense  size  t 
and  most  of  the  chasms  are  completely  glazed,  and  present  the  most 
beautiful  and  grotesque  stalactitic  appearances.  In  tome  places  it  ia 
spread  out  in  large  round  cakes,  the  surface  of  which  ia  covered  with 
round  diminutive  elevations,  resembling  the  coils  in  a  roll  of  tobacco. 
Where  the  fiery  stream  has  met  with  some  interruption,  and  ^ot  timt 
to  cool,  a  crust  has  been  formed,  which,  on  a  fresh  vent  having  been 
opened  below  for  the  egress  of  the  lava,  has  broken,  and,  inter- 
mingling  witli  the  more  liquid  masses,  has  been  heaved  and  toaacd 
about  in  every  direction,  and  now  exhibits  the  wildest  and  most  fan¬ 
tastic  figures,  which  the  imagination  may  easily  convert  into  various 
objects  of  nature  and  art.* 

*  According  to  the  accounts  given  by  those  who’  (between  the 
Vol.X.N.S.  P. 
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years  172V  and  17SO)  ‘  witnessed  the  eruption,  the  stone^flood,  (Stein4) 
ns  they  very  emphatically  called  it,  ran  slowly  along,  carrying  ereiy 
thing  before  it,  and  burning  witli  a  blue  flame,  like  that  which  proceev 
from  sulphur,  yet  but  partially  visible,  owing  to  the  dense  smoke  ia 
which  it  was  every  w'herc  enveloped.  During  the  night  the  whole 
region  appeared  to  be  one  blaze ;  the  atmosphere  itself  seemed  to 
be  on  fire ;  Hashes  of  lightning  darted  along  the  horizon,  and  tn- 
nounced  to  the  inhabitants  or  distant  districts  the  terriHc  scenes 
exhibited  in  this  quarter.  Having  overflowed  the  greater  part  of 
the  lowlands,  the  lava  was  at  lengtli  poured  into  the  lake  of  Myvain, 
which  it  filled  to  a  considerable  distance,  forming  numerous  little 
islands,  and  destroying  the  fish  with  which  it  was  stocked.’  *  The 
lake,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  hat 
been  so  filled  up  w  ith  the  torrents  of  lava  that,  at  its  extreme  depth 
it  does  not  exceed  four  fathoms  and  a  half,  and,  in  most  places  it 
only  between  two  and  three  fathoms  deep.’ 

The  description  of  the  tract  bordering  on  this  lake ;  the 
dark  gloomy  appearance  of  (he  lake  itself,  boiling  here  and 
there  above  the  chasms  in  the  lava  at  the  hottom,  and  throwing 
lip  columns  of  steam  ;  the  volcanic  mountains  hy  which  it  is 
in  part  environed  ;  and  ^  the  deatli-like  silence  which  pervades 
‘  tlie  whole  of  the  desolated  region  — present  a  most  soIcidd 
and  impressive  picture,  strikingly  resembling,  as  Dr.  11.  sug¬ 
gests,  but  wc  should  presume  greatly  surpassing,  the  scene  of 
the  l)ead  and  its  precincts.  On  this  dreary  ground  be  was 
very  naturally  surprised  to  be  met  by  the  family  of  a  Sysseloito, 
consisting  partly  of  w  omen  and  young  children,  on  a  journey  of 
five  luiiidrcd  miles,  to  a  new  station  to  which  the  magistrate 
had  been  appointed  ;  a  journey  which,  for  such  travellers, 
tlirongli  siicli  a  country,  was  a  daring  and  perilous  undertaking. 

A  stage  or  two  more  brought  our  adventurous  Traveller  to  the 
Sulphur  I^Ionntaln,  with  its  mines,  and  its  boiling  and  exploding 
pits  of  sulphur  and  mud.  The  incessant  eruptions,  and  smoke, 
and  roaring  of  these  pits,  together  with  the  hot,  brimstone,  (reach* 
erous  consistence  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity,  forming  but  a  crust 
over  a  vast  sulphureous  (iery  quagmire, he  describes  as  quite  terri¬ 
ble.  It  was  m  worthy  prelude  to  a  spectacle  of  still  more  appalling 
aspect.  At  the  moment  of  his  retreating  from  the  ‘  burning 
‘  marl,*  his  attention  was  seized  by  an  immense  volume  d 
smoke,  ast'cndiiig  with  velocity  from  some  chasm  or  recess  about 
two- thirds  up  the  side  of  Krnbla,  which  was  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance.  Willi  groat  difUculty  anil  protracted  exertion  he  and 
his  guide,  (wlioso  unaffi'Cted  dread  of  the  attempt,  it  required 
some  promi‘‘Cs  of  remuneration  to  counteract,)  made  their  way 
to  a  position  whence  they  suddenly  beheld  beneath  them  what 
Dr.  H.  could  not  donht  to  he  the  crater  of  this  tremendout 
volcano  ;.uud  beheld  it  in  a  state  which  might  suggest  the  imagt 
of  the  ini|>erfect  troubled  repose  of  some  dreadful  monster,  re- 
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Uiuetl  in  a  feverish  sUiinber  till  the  time  return  for  him  to  rise  up 
asraiii  in  his  inijrht  to  renew  t)ie  work  of  destruction. 

*  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gully*  lay  a  circular  pool  of  black  liouid 
matter,  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  from  the  middle 
of  which  a  vast  colum!i  of  the  same  black  liquid  was  erupted,  with 
a  loud  thundering  noise ;  but,  being  enveloped  in  smoke,  till  within 
about  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  pool,  I  could  not  form  any 
idea  of  the  height  to  which  it  rose. 

‘  From  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  vast  hollow  in 
which  this  |>ool  is  situated,  I  could  not  but  regard  it  as  the  remains 
of  the  crater;  which,  after  having  vomited  immense  quantities  of 
volcanic  matter,  has  loosened  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mountain,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  liave  fallen  in,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
boiling  caldron  to  mark  its  site,  and  perpetuate,  in  faint  adumbra¬ 
tions,  the  awful  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  surface  of  the  pool  may 
be  about  seven  hundred  feet  below  what  up[)eareil  to  be  the  highest 
peak  of  Krabla.* 

He  descended  (o  the  brink  of  this  dreadful  abyss,  and  he 
adds, 

‘  Nearly  .about  the  centre  of  the  pool  is  the  aperture,  whence  the 
vnst  body  of  crater,  sulphur,  and  bluish  black  bolus  is  thrown  up  | 
and  which  is  equal,  in  diameter,  to  the  column  of  water  ejected  by 
the  Great  Geyser  at  its  strongest  eruptions.  The  height  of  the  jets 
varied  greatly ;  rising,  on  the  first  propulsions  of  the  liquid,  to 
about  twelve  feet,  and  continuing  to  ascend,  as  it  were,  by  leaps,  till 
they  gained  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  which  was  upwards  of 
thirty  feet* — ‘  During  my  stay,  the  eruptions  took  place  every  five 
minutes,  and  lasted  about  two  minutes  and  a  half.’ 

The  Doctor  employ^^  the  most  emphatic  terms  to  describe 
the  awful  impression  liere  made  on  his  mind,  *  an  impression,* 
he  says,  ‘  which  no  length  of  time  will  ever  be  able  to  erase.* 
He  regretted  that  the  necessity  of  expedition  in  prosecuting 
his  journey,  forl)a<)c  him  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  luouii  * 
tain.  The  evening  of  this  same  day  was  not  deficient  in  ex¬ 
citement,  for  to  a  number  of  untoward  circumstances  was  added, 
the  extreme  ptTil  of  life  with  which  the  Iravcdler  crossed  a  large 
river,  running  at  the  rate,  as  he  judged,  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
For  kee^iing  the  right  direction,  for  a  number  of  miles  over  a 
wild  and  diversified  tract,  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  mist, 
the  entire  responsibility  was  devolved  on  an  old  horse,  who  gave 
excellent  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  brought  the  traveller  to  the 
dcsirt*d  station,  the  residence  of  a  numerous  and  delightful 
family,  whose  innocent  Hiinplicity  is  placed  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  any  possible  contamination  of  society. — 
Another  adventure,  of  no  very  gentle  stimulus,  was  the  passing 
of  men  and  horses  over  a  mighty  torrent,  confined  witliin  a 
narrow  rocky  channel,  upon  a  wooden  bridge  so  slender,  decay¬ 
ing,  and  oraiy  that  he  says,  *  1  have  no  manner  of  doubt  but  a 
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*  person  of  powerful  muscle  coulil  shake  the  whole  structure  to 

*  pieces  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Alighting  from  my 
^  horse,  1  went  to  the  bridge,  and,  alter  having  looked  a  mintiu 
‘  or  two,  into  the  profound  chasm,  through  which  the  light  brown 
‘  torrent  rolled  and  boiled  with  the  most  tremendous  fury,  I  took 
‘  hold  of  the  ledges,  and  shook  the  bridge  with  the  utmost  ease,* 

‘  Some  miles  further  up,  there  is  another  mode  of  crossing  this  river, 
called  by  the  natives  at  fara  S  Klafa^  which  is  still  more  territic  Two 
ropes  are  suspended  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  either  side,  on 
which  a  basket  or  wooden  box  is  hung,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  t 
man  and  an  ordinary  horse-huiden.  Into  this  box  the  traveller  must 
descend,  and  puil  himself  by  means  of  a  rope  over  the  yawning  abyii 
while,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  main  ropes,  the  box  sinks  with 
rapidity  till  it  reaches  the  middle,  and  threatens,  by  the  sudden  stop 
it  there  makes,  to  dislodge  its  contents  into  the  flood.  The  principal 
danger,  however,  attends  the  passage  of  the  horses.  They  are  driven 
into  the  river  a  little  higher  up  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  swim  to  a 
certain  point,  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  rock,  they  are  precipi¬ 
tated  over  a  dreadful  cartaract,  and  seen  no  more.  If  measures  Da 
not  soon  taken  to  repair  the  bridge,  the  Klafa,  dangerous  ns  it  is,  will 
be  the  only  means  of  conveyance  over  the  Yokul  river.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  next  stage,  lie  was  surprised  by  a  phenomenon, 
roost  extremely  rare,  it  sliould  seem,  in  any  part  of  the  Island, 
at  least  any  part  at  n  distance  from  Reykiuvik, — a  depraved 
profane  family,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  irregular  and  offeo- 
hive  ns  to  incur,  from  the  Sysselmairs  court,  a  sentence  of  cor- 
floral  punishment  on  (he  younger  members,  and  a  considerable 
tine  on  (lie  parents.  The  aiTuunt  of  what  was  seen,  and  after¬ 
wards  learnt,  of  this  Imusehold,  exhibits  nothing  that  would 
proiluce  any  excess  of  surprise  if  related  of  an  English  family, 
excepting  perhaps  the  share  of  mental  faculty  implied  in  some 
of  their  inmles  of  mischief.  And  how  delighted  must  Dr.  H. 
have  been  to  l>c  able  to  say,  ‘  The  character  they  exhibited  was 
‘  in  perfect  contrast  to  any  1  had  hitherto  observed  in  Iceland,' 
if  he  could  forget  in  what  country  it  was  that  he  was  to  publish 
the  description  1 

Various  rich  and  beautiful  subjects  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
were  displayed  in  great  profusion,  at  ditferent  places  in  the 
progress.  At  the  factory  of  Diiipavog,  the  most  southerly 
harbour  on  the  cast  coast,  Dr.  II.  found  ‘  a  pretty  voluminous 
‘  circulating  library.'  The  noblest  mountain  scenery  was  con¬ 
tinually  ap|H*uriiig  ami  changing  on  his  view.  A  magnificent 
cascade,  ol  the  depth  of  140  yards,  augmented  (he  sense  of 
danger  in  a  pass  which  at  first  sight  appeared  insu|>erable.  A 
torrent  from  the  icy  mountains,  ruimiiig  in  thirty  chanoeb, 
several  of  (hem  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  taking  the  horse* 
up  to  the  middle,  was,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  clergyman 
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\n  the  nei^libourhooc!,  fordeil  in  haste,  for  fear  that  delay  should 
render  it  quite  impassable.  Most  of  this  clers^yinan’s  auditory 
had  ttl\%ays  this  flood  to  cross  to  attend  Divine  ^rvice,  an  ad¬ 
venture  of  very  great  management  and  dexterity  when  it  is 
crowtieil  with  floating  masses  of  ice. 

*  Sometimes  they  are  so  numerous,  and  follow  each  other  in  such 
close  succession,  that  the  river  cannot  be  forded  at  all  on  hor^back  ; 
it  being  impossible  to  turn  the  horse  with  the  agility  reauisite  in 
order  to  eluue  them.  The  pas^nger  is  then  obliged  to  wade,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Sira  Berg*  (the  clergyman)  ‘informed  me  that 
being  once  called  to  visit  a  dying  parishioner,  he  went  over  in  this 
way,  though,  at  limes,  the  water  took  him  up  to  the  breast.  He  had 
provided  himself  with  a  long  pole,  in  order  to  examine  the  ground  at 
every  step  ;  while  he  had  to  look  around  him,  with  the  utmost  alert¬ 
ness,  lest  fresh  masses  of  ice  should  overtake  him,  bear  him  down 
before  them,  and,  forcing  him  upon  other  pieces,  cut  him  asun¬ 
der.’ 

I’liis  worthy  pastor  received  the  present  of  a  Bible,  and 
welcomed  the  pros|)ect  of  a  larger  supply  for  his  pc^ople,  with  a 
joy  proportioned  to  the  fact,  that  *  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 

*  procure  a  copy  for  his  own  use  these  tereitfeen  years  past ; 

*  but  bad  at  last  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  obtaining  the  trea- 
‘  sure.* 

From  an  eminence  of  the  coast  a  little  way  beyond  this 
stream,  Dr.  H.  contemplated  a  panorama  which  he  pronounces 

*  the  most  novel,  magnificent,  and  unbounded  that  he  ever 

*  beheld.*  Its  termination  to  the  west  was,  the  Oraefa  Yokul, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Iceland.  The  view  of  this  expanded 
sublimity  was  followeil  by  the  spectacle  of  a  prodigious  natural 
colonnade,  partly  erect,  and  partly  in  ruin,  and  strongly  sug¬ 
gesting  the  image,  on  a  great  scale,  of  the* dilapidated  structures 
of  ancient  (ireece. 

Passing  some  wild  ruins  of  dilapidated  mountains,  and  a  plain 
once  well  inhabited,  but  now  a  scene  of  gloomy  desolation,  in 
consequence  of  dreadful  floods  from  the  •  glaciers  by  which  it  is 
environed,^ — our  Author  came  to  a  spot  of  which  he  had  been 
warned  *by  Captain  Scheel,  as  the  roost  formidable  to  the  tra¬ 
veller  of  any  in  the  island,  the  jiassage  of  the  torrent  of 
Brcidamark  Y  okul.  The  danger  ot  this  passage  is  heightened 
into  sublimity  by  the  most  strange  and  magnificeni  character  of 
the  whole  locality.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  a  mountain 
consisting  wholly  of  ice,  stands  across,  and  blocks  up,  a  wide 
valley  wliicli  extends  considerably  hack  between  the  icy  moun¬ 
tains.  A  |>owerfu I  stream,  descending  from  .  these  mountains, 
has  to  foi  rcc  its  way  ihrougli  this  enormous  bulwark  of  ioe.  But 
we  shall  do  best  to  transcribe  Dr.  H.’s  description, 

’  The  position  and  origin  of  this  Yokul  are  quite  peculiar.  It  if 
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not  lo  much  a  mountain  as  an  immense  Bold  of  Ice,  about 
miles  in  lengtli,  fifkcen  in  breadth,  and  rising,  at  its  greatest  elevotloo, 
ta  the  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sand. 
The  whole  of  the  space  it  occupies  has  originally  been  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain,  which  continued  to  be  inhabited  for  several  ceo* 
furies  after  the  occupation  of  the  island ;  but  was  desolated  in  the 
dire  catastrophe  which  happened  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
not  fewer  than  six  volcanos  were  in  action  at  the  suine  time,  and 
poured  iuconceivable  destruction  to  the  distance  of  near  a  hundred 
miles  along  the  coast.  While  the  snow-mountains,  in  the  interior, 
have  bet*«  discharging  their  waters  through  this  level  tract,  vaa 
masses  of  ice  must  have  been  carried  down  by  the  floods,  some  of 
which,  being  arrested  in  their  progress,  have  settled  on  the  plain,  sod 
obstructing  the  piece's  which  followed,  they  have  gradually  accumu¬ 
lated,  till,  at  lust,  the  fresh  masses  that  were  curried  to  cither  side  by 
the  current,  have  readied  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  the  water,  oot 
having  any  other  passage,  has  forced  its  way  through  the  chasms  is 
the  ice,  and  formed  channels,  which,  with  more  or  less  variation,  k 
may  have  fllled  to  the  present  period.’ 

The  mo^  inarvelloiis  fact  of  all  is,  (hat  this  enormous  mass  of 
ice  in  actually  in  motion  towanl  the  sea,  from  which  it  was,  fifty 
}ear»  since,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  resptH'.tablc  travdlers,  whereas  the  dislancc  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  Dr.  II.  to  exceed  one  mile  ;  and  he  observed  that  at  one 
place  it  bad  advanoed,  )dowing,  as  it  were,  its  way  in  the  sand, 
au  as  to  pass  beyond  the  line  of  one  part  of  a  track  made  but 
eight  days  U'fore.  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  day,  under  tlie 
pressure  of  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  water  behind,  a 
great  chasm  will  lie  made,  by  a  portion  of  this  vast  harrier^* 
ing  disrupted  and  pro|K'iled  down  to  the  sea.  Or  if  not,  the 
whole  continuous  mass  will,  in  no  very  long  time,  as  Dr.  H. 
remarks,  advance  to  (he  shore,  and  leave  no  way  of  comrounU 
ca(ion  by  land  helwcen  (he  (rac(s  adjoining  to  its  two  oxtreim- 
ties.  As  the  case  is,  the  passage  is  most  perilous.  I'lie  torrent 
retains,  in  rushing  down  to  the  sea,  the  violence  with  which  it 
forces  through  the  mountain  of  ice.  It  is  continually  detaching 
and  carrying  down  masst's  of  ice.  It  changes  its  channel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  varying  points  of  its  more  successful  |>erforation. 
When  our  Author  advanced  to  dare  the  passage,  the  guide  was 
astonislu'd  to  find  empty  the  channel  in  whicli  the  main  stream 
had  flowed  but  eight  days  before.  On  proceeding  forward, 
however,  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  see  and  hear  such 
a  challenge  of  their  courage,  as  Dr.  II.  confesses  he  could  oot 
have  daretl  to  accept  hut  on  the  strength  of  religious  considera¬ 
tions.  *  We  had  not  ridden  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ere  we  were  con- 

vmcetl,  by  its  tumultuous  roar,  and  the  height  of  its  breakers, 
‘  (hat  the  river  not  only  existed,  but  was  as  impetuous  and  dan- 
‘  gcrous  as  ever.*  In  fording  it,  a  self- defensive  movement  jn- 
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wlinctivelv  nitide  by  our  Author  9  horsCj  lisd  ncnrly  thrown  hiin 
off,  and  the  strongest  sense  of  extreme  danger  atteiuicd  every 
step  till  attaining  the  opposite  bank.  Several  other  branches 
but  little  less  formidable,  were  also  to  be  crossed  :  of  one  of 
those,  he  had  not,  he  says, 

«  gained  the  bank  two  minutes  when  a  huge  piece  of  ice,  at  least 
thirty  feet  square,  was  carried  past  me  with  resistless  force.  The 
foaming  of  the  flood,  the  crashing  of  the  stones  hurled  against  one 
another  at  the  bottom,  and  the  masses  of  icc  which,  arrested  in  their 
coui'se  by  some  large  stones,  caused  the  water  to  dash  over  theni 
with  fury,  produced  all  together  an  effect  on  the  mind  never  to  be 
obliterated.* 

Tills  transit  was  made  in  view  of  the  grand  Oraefa  Yokiil, 
which  extends  itself  in  lower  eminences  to  the  sea,  while  its 
sunanit  rises,  in  pure' eternal  snow,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
six  thousand  feet.  An  interesting  extract,  descriptive  of  an 
ascent  to  one  of  its  peaks,  is  given  from  the  manuscript  journal 
of  Mr.  Faulson,  a  surgeon,  pronounced  by  Dr.  H.  the  best  in¬ 
formed  naturalist  in  the  island,  and  who  has  traversed  inqui¬ 
sitively  the  greatest  part  of  it,  with  a  sjrecial  attention  to  ita 
volcanos,  keeping,  throughout,  an  accurate  journal,  wliiok 
would  form,  if  published,  our  Author  asserts,  a  far  better  de¬ 
scription  of  Iceland  than  any  that  lias  yet  appeared.  The  route 
along  the  west,  at  the  base  of  this  nohlc  object,  lay,  in  one  part, 
through  a  scene  of  indescribable  wildness  and  desolatioo,  the 
ruins,  literally  so,  of  a  lower  range  of  the  vast  mountain  mass, 
which,  *  in  burst  with  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  com- 

*  pletely  devastated  the  coast  in  the  vicinity.* 

It  was  not  very  far  forward  to  a  tract  bearing  the  mighty 
traces  of  another  tremendous  catastrophe,  *  anexudation  from 
‘  the  western  division  of  the  Oraefa  \  okul  in  the  year  1727,* 
Amidst  the  quaking  of  the  whole  mountain  and  contiguous  coun¬ 
try,  the  opening  of  innumerable  chasms,  and  the  eruption  of 
fire,  and  ashes,  and  rocks,  there  were  poured  down  immense 
torrents  of  hot  w’ater  and  mud  *,  a  glacier,  dissolved  and 
loosened  at  its  basis,  slid  down  to  the  coast ;  and  the  tract,  as  an 
inhabitable  ground,  was  in  great  part  destroyed.  Some  of  the 
people,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished,  notwithstanding  the 
warning  given  by  the  frightful  preceding  signs.  A  letter,  in 
which  all  this  is  related  by  a  sensible  eye-witness,  is  given  from 
a  work  publishiMl  at  Copenhagen.  The  traveller  afterwards 
passcnl  a  low  mountain  consisting  chiefly  of  ice,  and  like  that  of 
Hri'idamark,  movable  on  its  basis,  but  unlike  la  the  remarkable 
circumstance*  that  it  alternately  advances  toward  the  sea,  and 
reccsles.  The  recession  takes  place  after  it  has  thrown  out 
prodigious  tem|K)rary  torrents  from  under  its  foundation  ;  which 
suggests  to  Dr  H.  a  very  simple  and ‘probable  theory  of  its 
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tnofemenU,  namely,  that  it  slides  back  on  an  inclined  plaoe, 
after  the  escape  of  the  enormous  accumulutiuii  of  Hater 
which  had  propelled  it  by  the  pressure,  and  the  forcing  of  | 
passai^e  througii  caverns  and  under  its  basis. 

A  few  Staines  forward  hroui^ht  the  adventurer  upon  the  regioi 
of  intermingled  lavas  and  sections  of  heiiutiful  pasture  ground, 
in  front  of  the  Skaftar  Yokul,  which  is  at  the  distance  of,  per. 
liaps,  fifty  miles  buck  from  the  sea.  This  Skaftar  is  the  most 
tremendous  name,  excepting  those  within  the  economy  of  r^ 
ligioii,  ever  pronounced  in  Iceland.  In  the  year  1783,  this 
rnountain  shook,  and  darkened,  and  devastated  the  island  aiU 
such  a  dreadful  power  of  volcanic  fire  as  has  no  recorded  panllel. 
The  agency  was  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  of  so  prolonged  a  du¬ 
ration,  that  the  subterraneous  hres  of  half  the  globe  might  hut 
seemed  hardly  suflicient  for  the  awful  phenomena.  Yet  the 
mighty  element,  in  drawing  together  its  forces  in  preparation 
could  aflbrd,  as  a  slight  precursor  and  omen,  a  month  before, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  a  submarine  explo¬ 
sion,  which  ejected  so  immense  a  quantity  of  pumice  that  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  was  covered  with  it  to  tlie  distance  of  i 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the  spring  ships  were  considerahlj 
iropesled  in  their  course.  It  was  in  the  heginning  of  July  that  the 
operations  began,  on  the  predestined  ground  ;  they  raged  witb 
inconceivable  power,  in  all  manner  of  horrible  and  destructiu 
phenomena,  for  several  months  ;  and  the  final  eruption  is  laid 
to  have  been  as  late  as  the  following  February.  The  awful  souidi 
and  concussions,  the  intense  darkness,  relieved  only,  attiroei,by 
flames  and  lightnings,  the  great  rivers  transformed  into  torreoti 
of  fire,  which  were  confined  but  for  a  short  time  to  these  chio* 
Dels,  their  imuidutioii,  on  all  sides,  of  tract  after  tract  of  iht 
cultivateil  country,  and  the  dismal  ruin  of  ashes  and  other  rol* 
canic  substances  over  the  w  hole  territory, — must  have  appeared 
to  the  inhabitants  as  a  premature  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  pr^ 
dictions  of  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

The  mountain,  as  now  beheld  in  its  quiescent  state,  bears  tbf 
as|)ect  of  being  dreadfully  coiiqietent  to  the  recorded  o|)era(ioBa 
Our  Author, who  saw  it  at  a  distance,  describes  it  as  *  consistiD|(of 

*  about  red  conical  hills,  forming  so  many  emitting  furnaces 

^  of  that  awful  fire.*  And  be  says,  the  direction  of  some  of  tbt 
fiery  streams  of  that  eruption,  proves  the  existence  of  other  cra¬ 
ters,  not  within  the  same  landsca|)e.  The  conflict,  of  no  loof 
duration  however,  l)elweeii  the  torrents  of  fire  and  several  gita^ 
rivers,  which  soon  vanisluMl  at  the  presence  of  the  mightier  ek- 
ment,  must  have  been  transceiideiitly  portentous  and  terribk 
The  channel  of  one  of  these  rivers,  is  described  as  passing  be¬ 
tween  high  rocks,  and  as  being  *  in  many  places  from  400  to  dOt 

*  feat  in  depth,  and  near  200  in  breadtli.*  The  lava  not 
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filled  up  thU  channel  lo  the  brink,  but  overflowed  to  a  ooo- 
hiderable  extent. 

The  ashea  I'roiu  the  eruption  covered  the  whole  laland,  and 
spread  far  beyond  it ;  ‘  cin|)oisouing,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  what- 

*  ever  could  satisfy  the  liuiit;er  or  quench  the  thirst  of  man  and 
‘  l*easl.*  Famine  and  pt'tileuce  were  the  consequence  :  a  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  tbe  people,  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
cattle  and  horses,  perished  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  iuliabitants 
bears,  at  the  present  time,  melancholy  traces  of  the  effects  of 
the  awful  visitation.  A  recent  traveller,  we  recollect,  mentions 
as  one  of  these  eff'cts.  a  greater  degree  of  gravity  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  people,  and  a  prevailing  aversion  to  all  gay  amuse¬ 
ments.  We  will  acknowledge  that  though  we  cannot  wish  such 
a  sublime  preaching  as  this  in  Iceland,  might  be  addressed  to 
the  people  of  one  of  these  more  southern  countries,  to  impress 
on  them  a  sense  of  the  nujesty  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  loatliing 
of  many  of  tlieir  frivolous  pursuits, — we  should  be  delighted  to 
see  such  a  rnuuntful  result  from  the  gentler  modes  of  Divine  ad¬ 
monition. 

We  might  almost  regret  tliat  it  could  not  comport  with  either 
the  leading  object  of  our  Author^s  expedition,  or  the  necessity 
of  haste  imposed  by  tbe  decline  of  the  brief  season  allowed  to 
travellers  in  Iceland,  to  divert  so  far  inland  as  to  be  able  to 
make  a  slight  survey  and  description  of  some  |)ortion  of  tliis 
unparallele<l  assemblage  of  the  vials  of  wrath.''  But  there  is 
to  a  oonsidtM'able  degree  a  general  sameness  in  the  visible  cha¬ 
racter  of  volcanos  ;  and  the  lavas  and  devastation  of  the  region 
over  which  be  had  to  pursue  his  journey,  most  impressively 
illustrated,  by  the  distant  effects,  the  tremendous  capacity  of 
the  destroyer — Fire. 

.\midst  so  much  evil  invested  with  sublimity,  he  had,  at  one 
place,  a  8))ectacle  of  evil  in  its  roost  wretched  and  revolting 
character,  in  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  very  few  indeed, 
of  one  of  the  four  hospitals  established  in  the  Island  for  incurable 
lepers.  The  description  of  the  disease,  in  its  complete  state, 
is  m68t  frightful.  The  leprosy  in  Iceland  is  judgeil  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  East,  which  has  such  a  prominence  among 
the  plagues  described  in  the  Bible,  and  which  has  in  former  a^es 
been  one  of  the  most  dreaded  scourges  of  Europe,  now  happily, 
iu  a  great  measure,  exempted  from  it.  Its  having  a  conside¬ 
rable  number  of  victims  in  tbe  south  and  west  quarters  of  this 
nor^ern  island,  ‘  is  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  P^rts 

*  being  mostly  employcKi  iu  fishing,  tlie  rancidity  of  their  food, 

*  their  wet  woollen  clothes,  an  insalubrious  air,  and  their  not 
'  paying  due  attention  to  habits  of  cleanliness.' 

It  Was  but  tor  a  short  time,  however,  that  our  Author's  at¬ 
tention  was  suffered  to  be  withdrawn  from  visions  of  magnificent 
Vol.  X.  N.55.  Q 
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soleinnitf.  He  soon  came  on  the  j^roiind  lyinj^  between  the  s«a 
and  the  kollni;i.\  Vokul,  anollier  ot  the  most  memorable  agents 
in  the  history  of  Iceland,  which  records  eight  eruptions  of  this 
mountain  ;  the  last,  which  was  contemporary  with  the  great  earth- 
quake  at  Lisbon,  was  by  far  the  most  di  eadtul.  A  column  of  flanae, 
so  high  as  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  huiulred  and  eighty 
miles,  might  seem,  to  a  poetic  or  superstitious  imagination,  to 
express  up  to  the  sky  the  U'rrible  exultation  ol  the  subterraneoui 
power  which  was  venting  its  rage  tlirough  tiiree  npt^rturis 
almost  close  together.  The  immense  flooils  of  hot  water,  which 
the  volcano  altcrnatelv  emitted,  bore  down  vast  masses  of  ice, 
with  rocks,  earth,  and  sand,  destroying  a  large  tract  of  the 
country,  and  driving  into  the  sea  such  an  enormous  accumulation 
of  these  materials,  ‘  that  it  was  filled  to  the  tiistance  of  more 
‘  than  fifteen  miles  ;  and  in  some  places  where  formerly  it  wm 
‘  forty  fathoms  deep,  the  lops  of  the  newly -deposited  rocks  were 
‘  now  s<s*n  towering  above  the  water.’ 

Scarcely  less  peril  than  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Breidaroirk 
torrent,  awaited  the  'rraveller  in  the  fording  of  two  powerful 
rivers:  one  of  them,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  of  impetuous 
current,  bore  away  a  few  days  afterwards,  two  travellers  and 
their  luirses,  the  one  to  the  sea,  the  other  to  a  sand  hank,  whence, 
in  consequence  of  his  horse  attracting  the  attention  of  persons  on 
the  land,  he  was  by  their  assistance,  with  diiliculty  recovered.  At 
the  other  river,  Dr.  Il.’s  hrst  venturous  attempt  was  foilt‘d;  and 
he  was  reduced  to  pass  a  rainy  and  gloomy  night, alone,  unshelter¬ 
ed,  under  the  o|>en  sky.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  him  tell,  that  ikr 
gloom  around  him,  aggravated,  as  it  might  naturally  he  supposed 
to  be,  by  the  anticipation  of  the  next  hazardous  experiment,  did 
not  in  any  degree  penetrate,  to  his  mind,  which  was  animated  to 
n  state  of  higli  delight  and  confidence,  by  thoughts  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Bn‘servcr  and  Kedcemer; — a  fact  serving  to  shew  thit 
religion  saves  a  great  expense  of  philosophy  and  laboriously 
sustained  herf>ism.  It  should  occur  to  the  Lnglish  reader,  who 
always  finds  a  eommodious  bridge  or  boat  to  carry  him  over  aoy 
considerable  sln*am  he  wants  to  pass,  or  an  inn,  probably,  at  oo 
great  distance  if  an  extraordinary  flood  should  compel  him  to 
wait, — that  ho  cannot  w  ell  form  a  competent  idea  of  such  a  siloi- 
tioii  as  that  in  which  our  Author  was  placed,  in  this  and  several 
other  instances  ;  or  of  the  pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt  in 
the  morning,  on  tinding  the  torrent  somew  hat  fallen,  and  a  friend¬ 
ly  peasant,  who  had  over  night  in  vain  attempted  to  ride  through 
it  in  order  to  Inn’orne  his  guide,  again  advancing  to  meet  him  fot 
this  kind  and  valuable  service. 

But  there  was  no  deliverance,  had  he  wished  it,  from  the 
pn'sence  of  the  monuments  of  the  triumphant  operations  of  fire. 
H  is  road  Uy  near  tlie  basis  of  the  Solheima  and  Eyafialla  Y  okul^) 
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tJie  latter  of  which  \h  estiiiiatcil  at  the  height  of  5,o00  feet.  Both 
•re  volcaiiot*H,  thoufi^h  not  recently  in  action.  the  former  it  ie 
reUteil,  that  it  waa  thrown,  at  the  time  ol  the  last  eruption  ol 
KotJui^id,  ‘  into  sucli  violent  convulsions,  that  it  rose  and  tell  by 

•  turns,  and  was  at  last  raised  so  hii^h  that  it  ap|)eare<l  double  its 

•  former  size.’  Thcstateinent  is  ^iven  on  the  authority  of  Povelsen, 
and  most  probably  partakes  somewhat  ot  the  oxai^t^eratiou  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  terrified  miiuls  of  the  reportiniif  contemporaries. 

On  the  roail  towards  Od(h\ — a  place  of  literary  celebrity,  from 
the  residence  and  seminary  of  Swinund,  the  editor  ot  the  Kdda, 
and  several  worthy  successors, — he  was  appropriately  accompanied 
by  a  peasant  who  had  a  qiumtion  in  theology  for  our  Author  to 
discuss,  and  was  able  to  ^ive  him  a  loni^  detail  of  Kni^lisli  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  view  of  Mount  Hekla  from 
iidd^,  ijreatly  <iisappointed  an  imat^ination  early  accustomed  to 
shape  it  in  a  form  of  mat;nitude  and  mai^nificence  worthy  to  stand 
representative  and  chief  of  all  the  volciinic  tribe  in  Iceland. 

In  proHiM^utin^  his  journey  over  a  wide  ami  desolate  re4ion  of 
fractured  lavas,  with  craters  here  and  tiiere,  he  was  very  na¬ 
turally  surprised  to  meet  on  so  dead  and  (ghastly  a  fiehl  a  line  herd 
of  rein-deer,  which  were  only  one  portion  of  the  llourishins^  pos¬ 
terity  of  thrt*e  that  were  introduced  from  Lapland  in  1770.  He 
safely  reached  his  winter  station,  Ueykiavik,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  *  after  an  absence  of  fifty-eii^ht  days,  and  perforin- 

•  inc^  a  journey  of  more  than  1200  British  miles.’- 

At  Reykiavik,  he  passeil  the  winter  of  eight  months,  without 
ever,  excepting  once,  going  further  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
bis  lodgings.  A  good  supply  of  books  which  he  had  brought 
from  Copenhagen,  the  fre([uent  society  of  a  sensible  Englishman, 
wiih  whom  he  had  accidentally  become  acquainte<l,  and  the 
composition  of  his  journal  from  his  travelling  bote's,  helped  his 
patience  un<ler  the  tedious  confinement.  It  was  unfortunate 
with  ros|>ect  to  social  resources,  that  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  object  of  his  sojourn,  should  have  assigned  him  such  a 
place  for  so  long  an  abode.  He  says, 

Heykiavik  is  unnucstionnbly  the  worst  place  in  which  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Iceland.  The  tone  of  society  Is  the  lowest  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  Being  the  resort  of  a  number  of  foreigners,  few  of  whom 
have  had  any  education,  and  who  frequent  the  island  solely  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  gain,  it  not  only  presents  a  lamentable  blank  to  the  view  of 
the  religious  observer,  but  is  totally  devoid  of  every  source  of  intel¬ 
lect  ual  gratification.  The  foreign  residents  generally  idle  away  the 
short-lived  day  with  the  tobacco  pipe  in  their  mouths,  and  spend  the 
evening  in  playing  at  cards  and  drinking  punch.  They  have  two  or 
three  balls  in  the  course  oftlie  winter,  and  a  play  is  sometimes  acted 
by  the  principal  inhabitants.  To  these  purposes  tlicy  appropriate  the 
Court-houtCi  and  without  ceremony  take  the  benches  out  of  the 
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c«tkedra]»  to  tupply  the  want  of  seats.  An  instance  has  even  been 
known  of  the  tame  individual,  who  performed  one  of  the  acts  in  a 
play  till  late  on  Saturday  night,  making  his  appearance  on  the  follow* 
mg  rooming  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  religion ! 

*  The  influence  of  such  a  state  of  society  on' the  native  Icelanders, 
in  and  about  Keykiavik,  is  very  apparent.  Too  many  of  them  seem 
to  imbibe  the  same  spirit,  and  their  **  good  manners”  are  evidently 
getting  corrupted  by  the  ”  evil  communications  '  of  the  strangers  1^ 
whom  they  are  visited.* 

EoglUli  charity  could  not  refuse  its  contribution  in  aid  of  thii 
improvement*  Our  governiuent  has  sent  to  reside  at  Reykiavik, 
in  an  official  capacity,  a  notorious  *  character**,  to  use  the  vulgar 
term,  at  whose  appointment  Dr.  Henderson  expresses,  in  private, 
his  wonder  and  indignation.  The  choice  of  Iceland,  exactly 
Iceland,  the  least  contaminated  part,  excepting  Pitcairo*8  island, 
of  the  whole  human  world,  as  a  rtn^eptacle  for  the  refuse  of 
English  or  Irish  morality,  does  certainly  indicate  a  very  singu* 
lar  association  of  ideas. 

How  much  it  were  to  be  wished  that  this  one  corrupted  spot 
of  so  favoured  a  region  could  be  bounded  by  some  moral  barrier, 
equivalent  to  what  is  sometimes  drawn  round  a  city  where  the 
plague  is  raging,  to  preclude  its  influence  from  acting  on  a  people 
whose  general  state  of  understanding,  and  conscience,  and 
practU'al  habits,  as  described  by  our  Author,  cannot  be  contem- 
ploted  witiiout  the  most  animated  delight,  mingled  with  such  an 
mpprehensiveness  for  its  permanence,  as  would  lead  us  to  invoke 
for  its  guardians  an  unmitigated  continuance  of  their  poverty,  and 
even  a  ri'petition  of  their  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  rather  than 
it  should  be  lost,  or  impaired.  Hut  we  will  hope,  that  their  being 
at  length  put  in  ample  possession,  for  the  hrst  time,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  will  be  efi'ectual  for  even  more  than  the  preservation 
of  their  present  moral  condiiion,  without  a  severe  co-operation  of 
these  formidable  auxiliaries  to  the  discipline. 

In  the  picture  of  this  enviable  mental  and  moral  condition, 
great  prominence  is  given  to  the  mode  of  passing  the  long  even* 
inga  of  winter.  The  whole  family,  including  the  servants,  are 
assembled  iu  the  principal  room,  where  the  lamp  is  lighted  at 
three  or  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon .  Each  takes  in  hand  some 
kind  of  work,  excepting  one,  who  it  reader  to  the  company. 

*  The  reader  is  fri^uently  interrupted,  either  by  the  head,  or 

*  aomo  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  family,  who  make 

*  remarks  on  various  pa^  of  the  story,  and  propose  queationt, 

*  with  a  view  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  children  and  ser* 

*  vanta.*  The  books  are  the  sagas,  or  such  other  histories  as  can 
bo  obtained  on  the  bland.  The^  from  the  extreme  scarci^  of 
prinU'd  books,  are  often  manuscripts  copied  by  the  industry  oAbe 
parties  themselves,  who  very  commonly  write  a  hand  of  great 

•  Reynolds. 
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beauty.  Dr.  H.  earnestly  hopes,  that  books  of  a  mora  instruo* 
tive  oHer  will  be  furnished  to  them,  in  requital  of  the  benefit 
which  the  learned  of  Euro|>e  have  received  *  from  the  ancient 
*  labours  of  the  Icelanders.*  Already  the  histoncal  books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  have  in  some  families  superseded  this  favourite  lore. 

‘  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  labours,  which  are  frequently 
continued  till  near  midnight,  the  family  join  in  sinking  a  p^m  or 
two  I  after  which  u  chapter  from  some  book  of  devotion  it  read,  if  the 
family  be  not  in  posKession  of  a  Bible  ;  but  when  this  tacred  book 
exists,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other.  A  prayer  is  also  read  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  the  exercise  concludes  with  a  psalm.  Their 
morning  devotions  are  conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  at  the  lamp. 
When  the  Icelander  awakes,  he  does  not  salute  any  person  that  may 
have  slept  in  the  room  with  him,  but  hastens  to  the  door,  and  lifting 
up  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  adores  Him,  who  made  the  heavens  ana 
the  earth,  the  author  and  preserver  of  his  being,  and  the  source  of 
every  blessing.  He  then  returns  into  the  house,  and  salutes  every 
one  oe  meets,  with  **  God  grant  you  a  good  day.”  * 

It  is  to  be  mentioned  as  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  general 
mental  and  religious  cultivation  of  these  islanders,  that  it  is  but 
in  a  very  trilling  degree  that  they  are  indebted  for  it  to  schools 
or  any  kind  of  public  institutions  for  education,  it  is  substanti¬ 
ally  owing  to  the  diligent  care  universally  exercised  by  the 
parents  in  improving  the  minds  of  their  children  ;  assisted  in  a 
small  degrt^  indeetl  by  catechetical  examinations  now  and  then 
publicly  held  by  the  clergymen  in  their  parishes.  Amidst  the 
mortilicatiou  of  contrasting  such  a  moral  ecouomy  with  the 
\auQt45d  state  of  our  own  country,  it  is  impossible  not  to  exult 
that  anywhere  society  and  human  nature  should  nationally 
stand  so  high. 

At  the  middle  of  May,  1815,  our  Author  sot  out  on  his  tour 
of  the  western  coast,  in  spite  of  representations  against  travelling 
so  early  in  the  season.  He  had  much  difliculty  to  obtain 
horses  in  any  tolerable  condition  for  the  service  ;  for  all  the  horses, 
except  perhaps  some  favourite  saddle-horse,  arc  turned  out  at 
the  beginning  of  winU^r,  to  subsist  as  they  can,  till  its  termina¬ 
tion,  *  by  scraping  away  the  snow,  and  picking  up  any  scanty 

*  remains  of  vegetation,  or  frequenting  the  beach  at  low  water, 

*  and  eating  the  sea-weed  that  is  cast  ashore.*  They  are 
eoasequently  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  state  of  leanness  and 
weakness,  as  to  be  unfit  for  service  till  a  little  refreshed  by  the 
return  of  spring ;  nor  tUl  then,  is  there  any  practicable  travelling 
to  i^uire  their  being  summoned  back  to  tlieir  labours.  This 
denial  of  all  but  the  most  poor  and  i^recarious  subsistenoe 
would  seem  very  hard  if  it  were  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  «  The 
whole  stosk  of  the  better  kind  of  hay,  required  for  the  cattle  ; 
which  are  kqii  in  the  house  during  the  winter,  after  having 
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bt*en  out  on  the  mountains  all  tho  summer.  A  small  allowaaei 
of  an  iiiferiur  kind  of  hay,  ma<lc  from  a  very  coarse  wild  met. 
ilow  ^rass,  is  adordeil  to  the  sheep,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
what  they  can  find,  on  being  turned  out  during  the  day  fine, 
with  boys  sometimes  to  scra|>e  away  the  snow  for  them. 

I'lie  first  stages  of  this  second  progress  were  enlivened 
the  appearance  and  the  comparative  luxuries  of  several  fine 
farm-establishments,  at  one  of  which  w  as  the  rare  spectacle  of 
a  water-mill  for  grinding  corn,  there  being  very  few  but  hand* 
mills  on  the  island ;  at  another,  was  the  only  piinting-ofllioeii 
Iceland,  and  that,  unhappily,  unemployed,  owing  to  the  offence 
justly  taken  some  years  before,  at  the  irreligious  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  quality  of  its  productions. 

A  stratum  of  Surturhrandy  or  mineralized  wood,  boiling 
springs,  volcanic  spiracles  like  huge  chimnies,  left  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  mind  no  chance  of  slumbering  on  his  journey,  or  subsiding 
to  the  quiet  state  of  perception  appropriate  to  an  ordinary 
scene  of  the  earth’s  appearances  ;  and  he  was  soon  again  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  among  the  cones,  and  craters,  bimI 
vast  lavas  of  the  Skardsheidi,  the  llytardal,  and  another  vol¬ 
cano,  rising  in  neighbourhood  and  rivalry  to  one  another.  The 
emotions  of  the  former  year  were  revived  in  contemplating, 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  cones,  the  majestic  assemblage; 
amotions  with  which  there  was  no  difficulty  in  harmonizing  thoie 
which  were  excited  by  the  screaming  of  a  party  of  eagles,  by 
a  psalm  sung  in  a  volcanic  cavern,  and  by  a  delightful  exam¬ 
ple  of  domestic  worship,  in  the  family  of  the  pastor  of  one  of 
these  wild  districts.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  can  harmo¬ 
nize  so  many  emotions,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  full 
tone  of  each,  as  piety. 

In  the  series  of 'commanding  objects,  the  next  in  order, 
rising  insulated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  almost  entirely 
deluged  with  lava,  was  *  the  grand  circular  crater  of  bllldborg,' 
a  denomination  signifying  ‘  the  Fortress  of  Fire.’  To  judge 
by  both  the  description  and  the  drawing,  this  must  be  one  of  the 
most  striking  s|>ectacles  on  the  island.  A  large  conical  emi¬ 
nence,  rising  for  the  most  part  with  a  beautiful  regularity,  ter¬ 
minates,  all  round,  in  a  nearly  |HTpendicular  wall,  of  ^dark. 
*  vitrified  lava,’  eighty  feet  high,  and  giving  the  idea  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  fortification,  forming  a  crown  to  the  whole  top  of  tbe 
hill.  With  lamtahle  |>ersevenince  of  difficult  labour,  this  grand 
fabric  was  scaled  by  Dr.  H.  and  several  clergymen,  who, 
though  residing  not  far  off,  had  probably  never  b^n  so  ambi¬ 
tious  before.  They  circiim ambulated  the  slight  and  treache¬ 
rous  rim,  of  1800  feet  in  ciicumference,  and  descended  to  tbe 
obstructed  aperture  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  basin  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  once  Uie  dreadful  caldron  which  threw  out  tbe  deluge  of 
fire.  Tbe  view  from  this  niagnifioeDt  rampart  included  sooM 
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more  of  those  portentous  red  cones,  which  had  so  longf  been 
to  our  observer  the  types  of  irresistible  and  destructive  power. 

A  much  larj^T  volcanic  eminence,  named  Buda-Klettur, 
and  the  basaltic  wonders  of  Stappen,  kept  in  exercise  the 
never-exhausted  ft'elinj^s  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  durini^ 
part  of  the  proejess  towards  the  niai^nificent  Snaolell-Yokul, 
This  mountain  was  at  first  dimly  seen,  early  in  the  morning, 
at  a  g^reat  distance,  *  communicating  a  dunnish  hue  to  the 
^  surrounding  atmosphere; 

‘  but  in  a  short  time  it  began  to  assume  a  more  lively  aspect,  and 
continued  to  brighten  till  the  sun  was  fully  risen,  when  it  shone  forth 
in  all  its  splendor,  glistening  with  a  dazzling  lustre  as  it  received  his 
beams,  and  towering  to  an  elevation  of  near  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.* 

The  ascent  to  the  icy  summit  of  this  noble  mountain,  was  an 
rnterprise  which  Dr.  H.  and  a  Danish  gentleman,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  were  gravely  dissuaded  by  the  good  people  of  the 
neighhouthood  from  attempting;  with  an  assurance  of  its  im¬ 
practicability,  and  a  warning  of  the  presumptuous  temerity  in-* 
\olved  in  the  very  design. 

*  They  regard  tlie  mountain  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  venera¬ 
tion  ;  and  find  it  difficult  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
still  haunted  by  lUrdr,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Yokul,  who  will 
not  fail  to  avenge  himself  on  all  that  have  the  audacity  to  defile,  with 
mortal  breath,  the  pure  and  ethereal  atmosphere  of  his  lofiy  abode.* 

At  the  return  of  the  adventurers,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
these  simple  people  Indieve  that  the  exploit  had  actually 
been  accomplished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar  achievement  of 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Holland,  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  party, 
who  had  however,  been  prevented  by  an  impassable  chasm,  from 
attaining  quitethe  pinnacle  of  the  summit.  To  reach  this  point. 
Dr.  11.  bad  to  treail  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  more  than  2000 
feet  di^p,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  forming  the  one  side  of  an 
awful  chasm.  A  mist  shrouded  the  base  and  vicinity  of  the 
mountain ;  but  the  distant  prospect  was  of  sublime  expansion. 
Our  Author  encountered  in  his  ascent  none  of  those  fissures  in 
the  snow  and  ice,  which  former  adventurers  had  found  so  in¬ 
commodious  and  dangerous.  The  diflcrcnce  in  his  favour  is 
ascrilied  to  the  earlincss  of  the  season,  which  had  not  allowed 
time  for  the  melting  of  (he  snow  drifted  over  those  chasms,  but 
which  therefore  exposed  him,  possibly,  to  the  unseen  and 
treacherous  danger,  that  one  of  these  frail  vaultings  of  snow 
should  break  under  him. 

The  jieninsula  of  Siiacfelness  has  a  population  much  out  of 
proportion  to  that  of  the  general  state  of  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  island,  owing  to  its  being  so  eligible  for  fishing  stations. 
And,  owing  at  once  to  the  numbers  and  the  occupation,  the 
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moral  condUion  of  this  oup  Syssel,  as  rcj>orte(l  by  Dr.  11.,  loakci 
a  grievous  approach  to  that  of  some  uve  hundred  districts  o{ 
the  British  Isles.  It  is,  any  where  in  the  world,  a  pernicbtn 
thin:^  for  many  liuinan  beiiiits  to  exist  near  tot^ether ;  ami  tic 
employment  of  fishing  beini^  the  only  one  in  the  hamlets  of  ihii 
|>eninsiila,  Hbaiidous  the  |H>ople,  in  the  intervals  occasioned  by 
stormy  weather,  to  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  the  usually  tad 
naturally  atteiulant  vict^s,  repressed  in  some  respects,  but  tg. 
gravated  in  others,  by  extreme  poverty. 

.  The  Traveller  acknowledges  to  have  felt  no  small  alarm  at 
one  spot  on  this  part  of  the  coast  ;  a  very  narrow  pass,  orer 
most  rugged  and  didicult  ground,  between  the  sea  on  one  side, 
and  stupendous  overhanging  precipices  on  the  other,  with  vut 
projecting  masses  of  rocks,  apparently  threatening  every  instut 
to  fall,  and  often  actually  fulhlling  the  menace,  to  the  destne. 
tion  of  numbers  of  adventurous  passengers.  The  evidence  of 
some  such  disruptions  having  thundered  down  within  a  few  pre¬ 
ceding  hours,  gave  a  lively  stimulus  to  his  fears,  the  signs  of 
which,  however,  he  was  bound  to  repress  in  consideration  of 
his  company  :  two  young  ladies  of  the  friendly  family  of  i 
Danish  administrator,  who  happened  to  be  not  at  home,  would 
pay  their  guest  the  compliment  of  attending  him  some  disiaaoe, 
in  company  with  the  clergyman  of  the  station,  who  was  to  be 
his  guide ;  and  they  performed  the  service  with  an  easy  dehaaoe 
of  the  terrors  of  ilic  pass  ;  of  which,  iieveribelcss,  the  dangen 
are  so  really  imminent,  that  many  of  the  natives  prefer  a  \on% 
circuitous  route  to  avoid  it.  In  the  morning  of  the  followtog 
day.  Dr.  II.  was  roused  from  liis  repose  in  his  tent,  (he  very  leh 
dom  slept  within  itny  house,)  by  a  prodigious  sound,  appareotl) 
from  a  cause  ver^  near  him. 

*  On  drawing  aside  the  curtain,’  he  says,  *  I  found  that  a  disruptioo 
bad  taken  place  in  the  face  of  a  mountain  at  no  great  distance.  The 
air  was  nearly  darkened  with  the  quantity  of  dust  that  was  borne  up¬ 
wards  by  the  wind,  and  immense  masses  of  rock  were  hurled  down, 
tearing  the  ground  as  they  rolled  along,  and,  giving  a  fresh  impolse 
to  the  rocks  and  gravel  that  had  alre^y  fallen,  the  whole  rusM 
down  with  amaaing  velocity  into  the  plain.* 

It  was  somewhat  fortunate  that  he  should,  for  once,  witness 
the  actual  occurrence  of  a  striking  phenomenon.  It  is  pouiUe 
that  some  captious  reader  miglit  otherwise  be  found  to  bint^i 
8Ugg«*stion  ol  its  being  very  strange  that  during  a  traverse  of 
80  many  bundreil  leagues,  during  so  many  months,  there 
shoud  bo  no  instance  of  the  actual  contemporary  spectacle 
of  one  of  any  class  of  those  mighty  movements,  with  the  me* 
Diurials  of  which  almost  the  whole  region  is  d^cribed  as  co- 
vere<l.  It  might  have  been  suspected  that  a  fervid  imagina- 
lioo  has  a  little  magnified  their  importance  or  their  multitudoi 
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Can  these  enumerated  monumental  results  of  the  great  agen¬ 
cies  of  Nature  in  past  time,  presented  in  close  succession 
througliout  the  tour,  be  all  really  of  so  magnificent  an  order, 
if  the  traveller  may  at  this  time  compass  the  Mrhole  island,  and 
scarcely  witness,  excepting  the  Oeysers,  one  preteni  display  of 
those  agencies  which  he  can  describe  as  eminently  grand  ?  To 
such  an  insinuation,  if  such  there  were,  it  might  be. replied, 
that  the  tour  of  the  whole  island  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
Uie  traveller  the  spectator  of  a  greater  number  of  transient, 
grand  phenomena,  tlian  he  would  have  witnessed  in  remaining 
stationary,  for  the  same  number  of  months,  in  any  one  spot 
where  the  great  but  slow  agencies  of  Nature  were  in  the  course 
of  producing  such  phenomena ;  as  an  object  moving  in  a  shower 
of*  nail  or  rain,  would  not  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
falling  element  than  if  standing  perfectly  still  the  same  length 
of  time.  Five  or  six  months  of  travelling  were  thus  but  equi^ 
valent,  with  respect  to  the  sight  of  contemporary  mighty  ope¬ 
rations,  to  remaining  so  long  fixed  in  any  one  of  a  hundred 
different  spots  of  Iceland.  Now,  then,  imagine- the  case  that 
tkere  had  been  a  hundred  observers  placed  during  those  months 
in  tliese  hundred  stations,  and  that  they  had  subsequently 
brought  into  one  collective  description  all  the  magnificent  tran¬ 
sient  phenomena  they  should  have  witnessed.  If,  on  the  ave¬ 
rage,  each  of  them  bad  to  relate  no  more  than  two  or  three 
pr^igious  exjiibitions,  the  whole  assemblage  would,  neverthe¬ 
less,  (brm  an  amaaing  display  of  what  had  taken  place  within 
that  short  period.  It  would,  by  the  rule  laid  down,  contain  a 
hundred  times  as  many  wonders,  of  present  occurrence^  as  our 
Author  witnessed  In  his  whole  tour.  It  would  in  fact  contain  a 
far  greater  proportion ;  since  a  very  large  part  of  his  time  was 
necessarily  spent  in  passing  over  tracts  where,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  place,  nothing  extraordinary  was  likely  to  happen, 
even  in  the  course  of  many  years;  whereas,  the  hundred  ob¬ 
servers  might  all  have  remained  stationary,  during  the  whole 
time,  in  situations  where  the  great  operations  of  Nature,  tending 
to  great  catastrophes,  were  evidently  going  on.  But  what  a 
majestic  picture  would  thus  be  furnished  of  the  continual  achieve- 
meols  of  that  agency,  slowly  productive  of  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  as  it  may  ap|>car,  in  the  descriptive  narration  of  a 
single  observer ! 

Nevertheless,  it  will  strike  every  reader  that  time  has 
wrought  a  very  grant  change  in  the  island  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  fire.  In  this  respect,  it  looks  like  the  vast  deserted 
metropolis  of  some  ancient  and'fallen  empire.  In  contemplating 
the  unnumbered  volcanos,  and  the  immensity  of  lava  and 
other  vestiges  of  the  rage  and  dominion  of  (ire,  it  is  inevitable 
to  believe,  that  there  have  been  times  when  crtt|)tions  and  earth - 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  R 
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quakes  were  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  (Wring  tba 
last  fe\f  centuries,  or  iu  perhaps  any  age  since  the  lalano  waa 
colonized  ;  though  since  that  period  there  have  been  twenty- 
three  recordeil  eruptions  of  llekla.  This  appears  to  hare 
been  the  most  active  hi  maintaining  the  formidable  sublimity  of 
Iceland;  but  half  a  century  has  now  elajised  since  its  last 
eruption,  lu  some  of  the  mountains  whose  extensive  lavas 
proclaim  their  original  character,  Snaefell  Yokul,  for  instance, 
the  power  of  destruction  has  slumbered  ever  since  the  occupation 
of  the  island. 

The  observations  at  some  spots  on  the  southern  shore  of  ths 
nrcidaliord,  especially, at  llelgafell  and  the  neighbourhood,  gifs 
occasion  to  introduce  some  amusing  reminiscences,  historical 
and  legendary,  of  the  first  rude  pagan  settlers  in  this  part  of  tbs 
island.  It  retains  the  fame,  and,  as  Dr.  li.  is  satisfied,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  monument,  of  the  residence  and  proceeilings  of  Thorolf^ 
a  bold  Norwegian  nobleman,  who  took  possession  of  the  tract, 
a  little  before  tlie  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  distinguMed 
himself  and  the  place  by  a  fanatical  devotion  to  the  wor^ip  U 
Thor.  This  grim  Moloch  of  the  North  was  never  sparing  in 
his  demands  of  human  blood ;  and  the  report  of  the  pres^ 
existence  of  one  of  his  most  tributary  altars, — that  on  wbiob 
were  sacrificed  the  culprits  condemned  in  Thorolf^s  public 
court  of  justice, — incited  our  Author  to  an  active  search  in  and 
around  tlie  spot  indicated  by  ancient  remains  to  have  been  a 
place  of  convocation  :  the  following  is  tlie  result. 

*  We  fell  in  with  an  imtnensc  number  of  small  square  heights, 
which  arc  evidently  the  ruins  of  the  booths  used  the  people  at  thf 
public  assembly.  \Ve  here  instituted  a  strict  search  afier  the  Bhi* 
fSrtrtn,  or  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  on  which  human  victims  were  immo¬ 
lated  to  Thor ;  but  sought  in  vain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbt 
booths,  none  of  the  stones  in  that  quarter  answering  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  had  been  given  of  it.  At  last  we  descried  a  large  stone 
in  the  middle  of  a  morass  at  some  distance,  which,  though  rough  and 
unshapcD,  was  determined  to  be  the  identical  Stone  of  Fear,’*  by 
the  “  horrid  circle  of  Brumo,**  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  situate* 
'Die  stones  which  form  this  circular  range ;  appear  also  to  be  of  a 
considerable  size  ;  but  as  they  are  now  almost  covered  by  tlie  morass, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  tlieir  depth,  except  by  digging.  The 
circle  itself  is  about  twelve  yards  in  diameter,  ana  the  stones  are 
situated  ot  short  distances  from  each  other.  The  Blotsteinn  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  w  itli  a  sharp  summit,  on  which  the  backs  of  the  vk- 
tims  were  broken,  that  were  offered  as  expiatory  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  offended  deity,  and  purge  the  community 
from  the  4>bnoxiousness  of  guilt.  Within  the  circle,  called  in  Ic^ 
landic  donthringr,  sat  the  judges,  before  whom  the  accused,  with  their 
advocates  and  witnesses,  were  convened,  while  the  spectators  crowded 
arouud  the  outside  oT  th»i  range  iu  order  to  hear  the  trioL’ 
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At  Hvami  the  nccesjuty  imposed  on  the  Traveller  of  re|)0!ung^9 
after  a  stage  of  great  fatigue,  in  an  fceinnder'a  hfed,  in  con- 
seouence  of  having  left  his  tent  and  bedding  bt'hind  in  order  to 
mAe  a  collateral  excursion,  excited,  he  confesses,  some  appre¬ 
hension,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  of  the  secondary  class  of  the 
torrents,  chasms,  and  impending  rocks  at  other  places  in  his 
progress ;  and  he  mentions  circumstances  little  adapted  to  allay 
It.  His  insupportable  sleepiness,  however,  was  victorious,  and 
he  did  not  pay  the  drcaaed  fine  for  his  long  and  delicious 
slumber:  thanks  to  the  care  of  his  hospitable  entertainer,  as 
shewn  in  the  new  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the  furniture  of  his 
couch.  He  very  rarely  adverts  to  the  kind  of  danger  here  al¬ 
luded  to ;  but  as  it  exists  very  extensively,  it  roust  form  a  de¬ 
duction  from  the  pleasure  of  a  sojourn  among  the  worthy  people 
of  Iceland.  He  found  the  family  of  the  little  farm  remarkable  for 
piety,  cheerfhlness,  loquacity,  and  inouisitiveness.  Their  curiosity 
was  directed  particularly  to  Uie  conuition  of  the  British  farmers. 
This  he  mentions  to  have  been  frequently  the  case  among 
these  peasants:  and  he  had  great  difficulty  to  answer  their 
inquiries  in  a  manner  that  should  not  give  them  a  mortifying 
sense  of  contrast.  His  usual  ex})edient  to  prevent  or  soften 
this,  was  to  dwell  strongly  on  the  insignificance  of  the  in¬ 
equality  of  condition  during  the  brief  abode  on  earth,  while 
eternal  existence  is  in  prospect.  And  this  was,  of  course,  m 
more  consolatory  suggestion  than  to  have  repeated  to  them  the 
expression  which  he  had  heard  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  ^eir  clergymen,  *  Our  poverty  is  the  bulwark  of  our  hap- 
^  piness.*  Such  religions  observations,  he  says,  were  always 
well  received,  and  seldom  failed  to  elicit  corresponding  senti- 
‘  ments.*  . 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number, J 
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Aut.  IX.  SELECT  LITER.\RY  INFORMATION 


Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xuho  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
(post  jMiid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  provide  price  oj  such  works  f 
wltM  theif  mnif  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan, 


THr  r^ditort  of  the  Biblical  Register 
are  M>rry  to  be  under  ihc  iircr'«ity  of 
inforruin;;  their  Friends,  that  the  en» 

I  inent  which  it  ha<«  received,  ha» 

not  been  jkucii,  a«  to  justify  individuals 
Ml  continuing  a  Pnld. cation,  at  a  very 
heavy  certain  lov*,  trum  uliich,  under 
any  circunutanccii,  they  would  not  do* 
i!\e  any  |)rot)t  ;  and  tliat  then  fore  no 
luhlitioiial  number  will  l>(>  printed.  The 
vv«  n  Numbcrti  which  have  already  ap- 
pt'srvd,  may  be*  had  of  Simpkni  atnl 
^larshal|,  Stationer’i  Court,  LuJgalc- 
lini,  and  J.  l.ow,  firacecliurch'.'itrcet, 
vlilchcd  ti»ye4her,  price  3*.  I'lie^e  ci»n- 
Min,  ainoiig»t  other  ini|>ortant  and  in> 
tcrv*»tinc  matter,  a  full  account  of  the 
jilau  of  Organizing  ami  Conducting 
Bible  Avwirintions  ;  Historical  Aci'ounts 
of  the  Society  tor  Froinoting  ('hriitiau 
Knowledge,  and  of  the  Naval  and  Mili> 
tary  Bible  Society  ^  Reviews  of  various 
rainphleit  ftir  and  against  the  Bible  St>- 
cietj',  Itc.  fcc.  i  and  are  raibtdlhhed 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  Eiiiiieior  Alex* 
juder. 

Or.  Ayre,  of  Hull,  will  smm  pnhiish, 
ill  an  (H'lavo  volume,  Practical  tlliNcr- 
vations  on  the  nature  ainJ  trualiin  nt  of 
tluise  ilisordrrs  which  may  bo  strictly 
di  nominated  Bilious. 

I^r.  A.  B.  liranvillc  has  in  the  prc#«| 
Ml  moirs  on  the  Present  State  of  Si  iencc 
and  Scientific  Institutioini  in  Fr.incc ; 
inttr«|w-rvd  with  anecdotes,  and  illus* 
tratril  by  numrrouv  plates  and  tables. 

l>r.  Clarke  Alwl  will  soon  publish, 
Prrsonal  Ob%cr%atinns  made  during  the 
Pnrgirs*  of  the  British  F.niluissy  through 
(*hina,  and  on  its  Voyage  to  and  from 
that  countiy,  in  a  4tc.  volume,  illus- 
tr.vt<vl  hv  rngravings. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Wlnit.vkrr,  of  St.  John's 
Cnlhgo.  Csmhrnl^c,  has  m  the  press,  a 
<  iiticai  r.xamiriatHMi  of  Mr.  BolUmy’s 
Ttan>iatioa  of  tlioisis;  runt|>r]sing  a 
rrtutaiinu  of  h  »  Calumnies  against  the 
l.ii^lish  Traiisl  itois  of  the  loble. 

Mr.  .*  hn  Nifh*>ls  u  preparing  for 
publication,  in  thnv*  iH'tavo  volunirs, 
tV  Miscvllaneotu  Works  of  the  late  G, 
Hardmec,  F‘«p 


Dr.  Spiker’s  Travels  through  Englain) 
are  publishtd  at  Berlin,  and  an  Knglish 
translation  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  will  soon  pub* 
lish,  an  Account  of  the  Life,  W’ritinjs, 
and  Character  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex. 

.M  onto,  delivered  as  the  Harveian  ora¬ 
tion  at  Kdiiiburgh  for  1818. 

John  Galt,  Esq.  is  preparing  tlie  Se¬ 
cond  Part  of  |he  Life  of  Bcnjuinin  West, 
Ksq. 

M.  A.  Picquot  is  printing,  a  Chrono¬ 
logical  Ahridgcineiit  of  the  History  of 
Modern  Ktiropi*,  compilid  from  the  best 
Knglish,  French,  and  German  histo¬ 
rians. 

Mr.  W'illiam  Carey  has  in  the  press, 
a  Biographical  Sketcli  of  B.  R.  Ilaydon, 
I-Uki.  with  Critical  Olxervations  on  his 
Paintings,  and  some  notice  of  hit  Essays 
in  the  public  journals. 

Dr.  llallaraii  hat  in  the  press  a  second 
cflition,  with  considerable  additions,  of 
his  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes 
and  Cure  of  Insanity. 

In  the  p^'s^,  an  Historical  Account 
of  Discoveries  and  'Fravels  in  Asi.n.  By 
Hugh  Miitruy,  F.ILS.K.  Author  of  an 
Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  in 
Africa.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  with  innp<». 

In  the  press,  a  Geographical  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Dcscriptitm  of  Sr-otland.  By 
James  Playfair,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.A, 
S.E.  Principal  of  the  United  College  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  Historiographer  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  In 
^  vols.  8io.  with  a  map. 

In  the  press.  Sermons :  By  the  Rev, 
C.  R.  Maturin,  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Dublin.  In  Svo. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  rniversity  of  Edin- 
bngh,  has  in  the  press,  an  Account  of 
the  Small-POx,  as  it  appeared  after 
Vaccination.  Including,  among  many 
Cases,  three  which  occurred  in  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  own  Family.  In  octavoi,  with 
plates. 

Preparing  for  puMication,  H.  Batter- 
worth’s  Catalogue  of  Moil4*m  Ijiw  Rooks, 
intended  as  a  Guide  to  the  (»urcUairrf 
©f  legal  works. 


Li$t  of  fVorki  re 

the  trcoikl  txlilion,  with  coo- 
»id«rAble  Adtiillon*,  uf  the  Kleaii  iits  of 
foirnkic,  or  Juritlical  Medicine.  By 
Oi'orge  Mvard  Male,  M.D.  Phykiciaa 
to  the  General  llonpital,  Birtningham. 

Alto,  a  near  edition,  with  great  addi¬ 
tions,  of  the  Kpiiome  of  the  Practice 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  By 
Kiibert  Venables,  Eaq.  Author  of  the 
Practice  of  Costa  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery. 

Also,  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  the 
Distribution  of  the  Person;^^  Kstates  of 
Intrstatei.  By  Francis  Mascall,  K»q. 
(jf  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barristcr-at-Lau. 

The  propiiators  of  the  K»v.  Mr. 
Todd’s  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic- 
tKHury,  beg  to  inform  the  public,  that 
thev  will  shortly  publish  an  Abridgement 
ol  that  valuable  work,  by  Alex.  Chal¬ 
mers,  F.sq.  F.S.  A. 

Alex.  Jamicstin,  Author  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  (.'onslrnctiun  of  Maps,  fcc.  has 
now  in  the  press,  a  (Irammar  of  Logic 
and  a  Grammar  of  Bheturic.  These 
works  are  con^trncled  upon  principles 
not  hitherto  adopted  in  didactic  books, 
rscept  in  Mr.  Jamieson’s  edition  of 
Adams's  F.leinents  of  Csrfol  Know** 
Ifdge.  The  Grammar  of  Logic  will  ap- 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

•locaAriiY. 

Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  with  his  Original  Corr«*spoiid- 
ence,  collerted  from  tin-  Family  Kcconis 
St  Blenheim,  and  other  authentic 
sources.  By  W.  Coxe,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

I  S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  flertor 
of  KeoM  rton.  Illustrated  by  pnrtinits, 
tnaps,  and  militiary  plans.  Vol.  ‘J,  4lo. 
31.3s.  hds. 

Thi  thiid  volume,  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  work,  will  lie  published  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
By  I.  Green.  Price  I '2s,  " 

tOVCATION. 

The  Eton  T.atin  Proso<ly,  illustrated 
•dh  F.nglish  F.xplanations  of  the  Rules 
•«>d  Authorities  from  the  Ijitin  Poets, 
•*>  an  Appendix  are  added,  Rules  for 
the  Increments  of  Nouns  and  Verbs, 
•iid  a  Mt-trical  Key  to  the  Odes  of  Ho- 
'••^e.  By  John  Carey,  LI..D.  Classical, 
French,  and  F.nglish  Tcactrer.  12aio. 
.»  6d.  bound. 


Bnily  published,  1117 

pear  early  in  September,  and  that  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  end  of  Autumn. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  published,  Poems, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  By  Nicho- 
Um  Hartliiige,  Esr).  M.A,  Fellow  of 
King’s  College.  Collected  and  revised 
By  George  Hardingr,  M.A.  F.Ri).  and 
F.S. A.  To  which  is  now  tirvC  added, 
(from  the  Author’s  original  M.S.)  an 
lllkturieal  Engra\ing  arwl  F.ssay  u|hhi 
the  ailniinistratioii  of  Government  in 
England  during  the  King's  miuiMrity. 
Written  soon  after  the  death  of  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Latin  Poems  of 
Mr.  JCicholas  llardtnge,  (which  have 
been  justly  character'Zt  d  as  classical, 
and  worthy  of  the  Augnitan  age,)  were 
never  bi*fore  printcMl  for  sale. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  aUo  published  a  third 
voluuie  ol  his  **  lllustratiuns  of  the  Li¬ 
terary  History  of  the  F.ighteeiith  Cen¬ 
tury.”  In  this  viduiiie,  among  other 
interesting  ai tides,  arc  given  Menvurs 
of  Nicholas  Ilardinge,  Lv(|.  and  his  Son, 
the  late  .Mr.  Justice  ilardinge,  with  their 
Portraits,  by  Ramsay  and  hi.  Dance ; 
with  Memoirs  of  the  truly  heroic  Cap- 
t.iiii  George  Nicholas  llanhnge;  also  of 
John  Townley,  F.sq.  with  an  degant  En¬ 
graving  of  his  bust,  Acc. 


RFXENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

New  F.xerrises  in  Orthography  ;  upon 
a  new  plan.  By  Joseph  Guy*  jnu.  Mas¬ 
ter  ol  the  Academy,  Foley-street,  It. 
bound. 

A  Mercator's  Atlas  of  Skeleton  Maps, 
adapted  to  modern  Navigation  and 
Maritime  Surveying.  By  Alex.  Jamie* 
son,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  Maps,  &(’.  royal  4to.  6f. 
6d.  S4  wcrl. 

The  .Algebraist’s  Assistant ;  being  • 
r«»m|>endinm  of  Algebra,  npou  the  plan 
of  Walkineamt's  Tutor’s  Assistant : 
rontiTning,  1.  The  F.lements  of  Algebra, 
plain  and  fractional;  with  concise  ex¬ 
planations  and  numerous  rxamplet, 
with  their  answers  annexerl.  II.  Fx^ua- 
tinns,  both  simple  and  quadratic  ;  ra¬ 
tios,  6tc.  with  the  first  steps  for  the  so¬ 
lution  r»f  the  mor»-  difBrnIt  Problems. 
III.  Application  of  Algefira  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  sihI  extension  of  the  rules  of 
Arithmetic.  IV.  Dynamics,  or  (list 
principles  of  M#fhanics.  V.  Applira- 
iion  of  Algebra  tw  Geometry,  witb 
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LUl  of  M  arks  recently  published. 


Diagram*.  VI.  Thr  Rrioiution  of  luiua* 
tionti  by  Approuimation,  and  imietor- 
ininatr  Aiulytis.  V’ll.  A  iiumemu* 
■ful  mtacellanrout  coiWtion  of  F.x« 
amplea,  for  further  practice.  The 
whole  dmigned  a*  a  (juration for  the 
uae  of  tcbooU  and  private  study.  Dy 
James  llarri*.  Teat  her  of  the  Mathe* 
matica,  Walworth.  12m(».  4*.  bound. 

An  Introduction  to  G(*ography.  Ry 
Mr*.  Sherwood,  Author  of  Little  Henry 
and  his  Bean  r,  3cc.  2a.  half  bound. 

The  History  of  France,  from  the 
rarlieat  pr'riods  to  the  atx'ond  return  of 
latuia  Will.  Ry  Traucev  Thurtic, 
12ina  *7 a.  (VI. 

Tl>e  First  French  Guide,  containing 
an  tavy  S{Hlling*book  and  R«  adin; 
F.xercises,  &c.  By  J.  Clicrpilluud, 
1 2mo. 


t.AW. 

An  Abridgement  of  all  the  Custom 
laiws  in  fort'e  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  trade  from  Irelantl  to 
and  from  all  places  in  his  Majesty’s 
dominions,  and  in  the  dominions  of  fo> 
reign  fioweia;  iucluding  the  duties, 
drawbacks,  bounties,  and  allowances 
iwyable  on  good>,  inward  and  outward, 
with  rates  ;  particularly  where  the  laws 
in  Ireland  differ  from  thov'  on  the  same 
subject  in  Great  Britain.  Also  a  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Customs  in 
Ireland;  a  Cbnmoingical  Table  of  the 
Sts  tolas ;  and  a  copious  Indrr  to  the 
work.  Ry  John  Heton,  of  his  Majesty’s 
Custoensf  Dublin,  Sio.  ll.  Is.  boaids. 

MrniCAL. 

Observations  proving  that  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Tincture  for  the  Cu»c  of  Gout  and 
Rheumatism,  is  similar  in  its  nature 
and  ( iTrcts  to  that  deleterious  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  Kau  Medicinale.  Ry  William 
Henry  Williams,  M.fi.  T.I^S.  Fellow  of 
the  Ri>yal  College  of  Physicians,  4to.  4s, 

•trSCAWllI.E. 

Roropran  Ctwamerce;  or.  Complete 
Men  aatila  Guide  to  ilia  Coalineut  of 
Earopts  ;  compritiuc  an  account  of  the 
trade  of  all  the  priucipal  cities  of  the 
continent,  copious  tables  of  their  mo* 
niae.  eschauges,  weights  and  measurrs, 
with  their  |>rv>|K>i t ion  to  those  of  Fng- 
land;  tba  local  regulations  of  <arb 
place,  their  tariffs  of  duties,  methotls  t>f 
baying  and  sellinc,  tares  and  other  al¬ 
lowances  ;  togrths'r  with  numerous  ofli- 
rial  diHtumnit',  ordinances,  A.c.  form- 
lag  a  coa(4eta  coda  of  cuttunirciil  iu- 


formation.  By  C.  W.  RorUaatz, 

19s.  boards. 

Universal  Commerce;  or,  the  Om, 
merce  of  all  the  mercantile  cities 
towns  of  the  world:  containing  a  |i^ 
graphical  description  of  each  place;  ia 
weights,  measures,  monies;  course nf 
u|>eratlun  of  exchange  ;  imports  andw. 
ports  &c.  with  pro  forma  sales  of  m. 
chaiidi»e  from  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hm* 
burgh,  Rotterdam,  &c.  the  net  dolin 
payable  in  Great  Britain  on  imports* 
tioii,  and  the  drawbacks  on  exportatioi 
of  foreign  merchandise.  By  the  Editsr 
of  Mortimer’s  Commercial  Diclioavy. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Mlicrt.l  ANBOVS. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  2  vok 
Leap.  8vo. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Unlvenity  s( 
Cambridge,  from  the  ReHections  of  Sr 
.lames  Fdwanl  Smith,  President  of  tk 
I.innean  Society, contained  in  a  pangk- 
let,  entitled,  *’  Considerations  re^peeU 
ing  Cambridge,”  &c.  By  the  B«r. 
James  Henry  Monk,  B.D.  Fellov  aid 
Tutor  ol  Trinity  College,  and  Refm 
Professor  of  OriM'k  in  the  Univertityd 
Cambridge,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  twenty-fourth  solume  (or  tki 
third  of  a  New  Scries)  of  a  compifU 
ColU'ction  of  State  Trials  and  Procssd* 
ings  for  High  Treason  and  other  criiDW 
and  misdemeanors,  from  the  esrliot 
|ieriod  to  the  year  1783  ;  with  notes 
other  illustrations.  Compiled  by  T.  B. 
Howell,  Ls<).  F.  K.S.  F.S.A.and  cootinnsd 
from  the  year  1783  to  the  present  lims, 
by  Tliomas  Jones  Howell,  Esq.  roy»l 
8vo.  ll.  11s.  (>d.  boards. 

Altham  and  his  Wife,  a  Domestic 
Tale,  foolscap  8ro.  5s.  6d. 

Ashhmi  Rectory;  or,  the  Spoilo«l  Child 
Reformed,  containing  .i  short  introdacj 
tion  to  the  science*  of  airhiteel(n€| 
and  heraldry,  ll?  Frances  Thartl«i 
4s.  6d. 

New  Tale*.  By  Mr*.  Opic,  4  troh. 
I  imo.  1 1.  9*. 

The  Angler’s  Vade-Mecum.  By  W. 
Carroll,  post  8vo.  Os. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  VoL  H» 
Pail  I.  Ps. 

I’art  VII 1.  of  Green’*  Botanical  Die* 
tionary,  with  plates,  coloured  and  pUiO- 

Part  XL  of  Aspin’s  Systematic  AM- 
lysU  of  Universal  History  :  contaioi^ 
the  fabniuus  age*  of  Greece,  continue®* 

The  Philosopitical  Library,  a  very  c®* 
rious  coltcciiou  of  the  most  rare  Bod 
valuable  rt  [Hints  of  ancient  atortlits^ 


Liut  of  If  ori*«  recentlff  puMUhed. 
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Itc.  affor  fiample,  Ihc  livea  and  nu>ral« 
sjt  Cunfuciua,  Kpicunif,  and  Ivocralc*  ; 
ihf  morality  ihe  Ka*l  trom  the  Koran* 
Itc.  i  tlir  political  miaebiefs  ul  (H^pery, 
a*  far  m*  it  lefardt  tbe  luUrcata  .tud  li- 
brrtle*  of  thr  Cattiolica  tb«ma,lve»;  a 
Sudiinary  of  tbr  aiicitrat  Iriab  Chrifti- 
attiiy  aud  its  four  goapcla;  a  lAiokiug* 
GUaa  for  Popi'a  aud  Prlesta*  with  a  (e* 
nuinr  Catalogue  of  the  holy  rrlica  of  the 
Koinaii  Catholic  Church.  Vul.  1.  8%o. 
15».  Cd* 

roaraT. 

Tbe  Family  Shakespeare :  in  which 
nothin;;  is  added  to  the  original  text« 
l»ut  those  words  and  expressions  are 
umittKl  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aKxid  in  n  family.  Ity  Thomas 
Bowdler*  E:»q.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  10  sols, 
rural  18mo.  31.  Ss. 

Translations  from  Camoen*,  and  other 
Poets ;  with  original  Poetry.  By  the 
Anthrtr  of  “  Modem  CIreece,’*  and  the 
**  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to 
Italy/*  8to.  4a. 

B<^iam  Castle;  a  Poem  in  six  Cantos* 
with  Notes,  8ro.  lOs.  6.1, 

The  Ccntleinan  ;  a  Satire*  written 
during  the  years  1SP2*  1813,  1814,  and 
1815,  8vo.  4s. 

The  Khap^rxlist ;  or,  Mes  Sourenirs : 
in  an  F.pistle  to  Aristiis.  By  Richard 
L«mond  Comeford*  Esq.  8vo.  14>.  or 
4ta  ll.  Is.  boards. 

roLmcAL. 

Rational  Reform  on  Constitution.!! 
Principles,  addressed  to  the  flood  Sense 
of  the  English  Nation.  By  a  Barrister, 
iro.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Popula¬ 
tion  of  Nati(»ns*  containing  a  RcTutation 
of  Mr.  Malthus’s  Essay  on  Population. 
By  George  Fnsor*  F>q.  8vo.  12s. 

THCOLfKSY. 

A  l^ter  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rrv. 
Henry  Ryder*  D.l).  Ix)rd  Bishop  <if 
Gloocesicr,  By  the  Rev.  Rich.  Warner, 
of  Bath.  To  which  is  added,  a  Bio- 
itraphical  Sketch  of  the  hit*e  Rev.  Archi¬ 
bald  Maclaine,  D.D.  with  Notes  and 
5iierdutes.  Second  edition*  3^. 

All  K'say  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  Meidator,  provetl  by 
argument  fi«>m  the  coincidence  between 
reason  and  fact,  and  the  combined 
sgrerm,  nt  of  both  with  Revelation.  By 
G.  Moaoe.  17ino.  4s. 

1  he  Suiereignty  of  God,  in  tho  natural 
•or!d,  and  ibe  agency  of  man,  pracG- 


cilly  coosklcTed  :  a  Sertoon,  preached 
lietore  the  Matter  and  Elder  Breihraa 
of  ihe  corporaliua  of  Trinity- huusa,  on 
May  18,  1818.  By  the  Rev.  U.  Mani, 
D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Botolph*s*  Bishops* 
gate,  .  1 1. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Rotberhithe,  on 
May  3*  1818,  in  aid  of  the  Charity 
School  of  tivat  parisn.  To  which  msuIik 
joined,  an  account  of  the  sucirew  of  the 
new  system  of  iducation  in  Southern 
Africa.  By  Robert  Jones*  D.D.  lale 
Senior  Clwplaio  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope-  Is. 

A  Reply  to  a  lictter  written  by  tlie 
Rtv.  J.  himons,  Rector  of  PauPs  Cray* 
purporting  to  be  on  tlie  subject  of  cer¬ 
tain  errors  of  the  Antinomian  kind, 
which  have  latrly  spniiig  up  in  the  West 
of  England.  By  TlKtoias  Snow*  seceder 
from  the  National  Kcligiotss  Establish¬ 
ment.  2s.  6d. 

Plain  Preaching  ;  nr*  Sermons  for  the 
Poor  and  for  People  of  all  Ranks.  By 
Kev.  R.  Mayo.  I'Jmo. 6s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Churches 
in  England:  applied  to  Uie  purposes  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  the  enJarge- 
ment  and  building  of  churches  and 
chai>rls.  To  which  is  added*  a  Stirmon, 
on  the  Honour  of  God,  in  placet  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Egglcsciide*  and  Vicar  of 
Greatham*  in  Che  county  of  Durham. 
3s.  6d. 

Meditations  of  a  Nauphyte;  with 
Notes,  post  Rvo.  6s.  6d.  Iniards. 

ObseriMtions  on  the  Dnctriiie,  Dis¬ 
cipline,  and  Manners  of  tie  W'eah'yan 
Methfxhsts ;  and  .slao  ot  the  Evangelical 
Party,  ui  f.ir  as  the  hitter  adhere  to  tbf 
same  system:  including  strictures  oa 
the  notions  entertained  by  both,  respect¬ 
ing  a  Divine  Providence,  atal  the  un- 
lawfulnevi  of  amusement  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  By  the  Rev.  Latham  Waine- 
wright,  M.A.  F.A,S.  of  Emanuel  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Great 
Brickhtll,  Bucks.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Serious  Advice  to  a  Young  Minister 
of  the  Gnspol,  on  important  snbjecti 
connected  with  tbe  Christian  Ministry. 
By  Joseph  Freeston,  Author  of  an  An¬ 
swer  to  the  Question — **  Why  are  you 
not  a  Socinian  ?**  8cc.  12mo.  3a.  6d. 

Consolation  for  Moo  men ;  Five  Ser¬ 
mons,  entitled.  Faith’s  Estimate  of  Af¬ 
flictive  Dispensations.  By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Hill.  Is  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  bt.  David,  one  of  tbe  PatroM 
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tA  the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christinnity  among  the  Jewa,  on  the  pn>> 
cecding*  and  pro<p(*<  ti  of  that  tociety  ; 
dated  Moaouw,  F«4>.  i4,  1818.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  tome  interetting 
docunuuts  illuatrative  of  the  pntent 
atate  of  the  Je«a  on  the  Continent.  By 
the  Rer.  l.e«ia  Way,  M.A.  of  Stansted 
Part,  Suaaet.  2*. 

Sermons  on  varioua  Subjects.  By 
Jamet  l/mdtay,  D.  f).  8eo.  I8a.  bda. 

The  Holy  Minister,  a  Sermon,  praach- 
ed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minis* 
tera  educated  at  Homerton  Academy, 
May  19,  1818.  By  Robert  Winter, 
i>.n.  8vo.  la.  6d. 

The  Apottacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  Identity  of  the  Papal  Power 
with  the  Man  of  Sin.  By  W'.  Cunning- 
hame,  Raq.  8ro.  4s.  6d. 

Scripture  and  Common  Senae,  on  the 
doctrtnea  of  Regeneration  and  Raplitin. 
By  th9  Rev.  Melville  Horne,  2a.  6d. 

TtATILt  AMD  TOPOCaAPUT. 

A  Journey  from  India  to  England, 
through  Persia,  Georgia,  Russia,  Po¬ 
land,  atal  Prussia,  in  the  year  1817.  By 
l..irut.  Colonel  Johnson,  C.B.  illustrated 
by  numeroua  engravings,  4to.  21.  2i. 

A  Seeoml  Journey  through  Persia  to 
CtmCaotinorih,  between  the  years  1810 
and  18 1  A.  With  a  Journal  of  the  voyage 
by  the  Brazils  and  Bombay  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Oult ;  together  with  an  an  ount 
of  the  proci'etiinga  of  his  Majesty's  Em¬ 
bassy  under  his  E'xrelltmey  Sir  tlore 
Ctuselcy,  Bart.  K.S.  I..  By  J.  Morier, 


Esq.  late  hit  Majesty*!  Secretary  A 
Kmbasayi  and  Minister  Pienipoteatiarr 
to  the  Court  of  Persia.  With  maps,  os. 
loured  costumes,  and  other  engravii^ 
from  the  designs  of  the  Author. 

4ta  31  t3s. 

A  Journey  round  the  Coast  of  Kcm> 
conuiuing  Remarks  on  the  principal  o4> 
jects  worthy  of  notice  throughout  tW 
whole  of  that  interesting  border,  andtW 
contiguous  district;  including  Penskant 
and  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  Rye,  Wia* 
Chelsea,  Hastings,  and  Battle,  in  Sourtt 
being  original  Notea  made  duria|  s 
summer  excursion.  By  L.  Fusacll,  Eaq. 
With  maps,  Bvo.  Os.  l^rds. 

Englaud  Described ;  being  a  oonciw 
delineation  of  every  county  in  Knglaaf 
and  Wales;  with  an  account  ufitsiwst 
important  products,  notice!  of  the  pria* 
ripal  seats,  and  a  view  of  the  traaiae- 
tioQS,  civil  and  miliUiTt  &c.  By  Jglui 
Aikin,  M.D.  being  an  enlargement  of  tks 
work  by  that  Author,  entitled,  EugliNtf 
Delineated.  8vo.  14i.  boards. 

A  new  History  ami  Descriplioo  of 
York.  By  William  Hargrove,  3  vok 
royal  8vo.  II.  16s. 

Travels  in  Canada,  and  the  Unitd 
States  of  America,  in  1816  and  ISH. 
By  F.  Hall,  Ksq.  late  Military  SecT«> 
lary  to  Oen.  Wilson,  Governor  io  C8> 
iiada.  Svo.  14s.  boards. 

An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine;  or, 
Sketches  of  courts,  society,  and  scenery, 
in  some  of  the  German  States  bordtriag 
on  the  Rhine.  Svo.  lAs. 


